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The  Magic  Polygon 

By  Way  of  a  Preface  to  Sibaji  Bandy opadhyay 


Most  prefaces  are  not  written  to  be  read.  It  would  have  been  better  if 
this  preface  could  be  broken  into  spectral,  shiny  fragments  of 
intoxicated  chatter,  laughed  out  loud  by  a  laughing  performer  or  sung 
or  chanted  (off-key  and  askew  in  a  mad,  made-up  malhar  scale)  than 
if  it  were  to  be  half-heard  in  the  un-voiced  banter  of  the  sane  and 
collected  reading  mind. 

What  is  a  pre-face?  The  face  one  has  before  one  ‘makes  a  face’?  The 
face  that  peels  off,  off  the  face?  The  face  that  slides  and  runs  away 
once  the  text  starts  talking,  facelessly?  Or  the  face  that  hides  in  the 
comer,  listening;  that  waits  in  the  dark,  trying  to  understand?  The  face 
that  tries  on  words  for  size;  lip-reading  the  world  to  itself  behind  its 
mask,  in  the  closet  of  its  own  obscurity? 

In  a  central  text  in  this  collection  (‘The  Laughing  Performer’),  Sibaji 
Bandyopadhyay  offers  us  a  clue  to  what  he  thinks  a  preface  ought  to 
be.  He  says, 

...No  innovation  is  thinkable  without  a  period  of  gestation  -  the 
‘structuration’  that  precedes  the  consolidation  of  any  ‘work’,  that 
is,  of  any  ‘computable,  finished  object’,  is  similar  to  the  (written) 
preface  that  does  not  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  (printed) 
book.  But  neither  can  that  pre-face  be  not  read  -  even  if  dimly 
-  in  the  face  of  the  kusilava  reciting  the  finally  selected  lines.  All 
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this  means,  while  the  actual  performance  may  be  quite  tame, 
quite  in  tune  with  accepted  norms  of  society,  there  still  is  the 
(thin)  possibility  that  the  kusilava,  being  ‘[a]  thief,  in  effect,  if 
not  in  name’,  may  engender  an  effect  that  exceeds  the  meaning 
of  his  affectations. 

The  anarchic  impulse  of  ‘structuration  ’  may  then  linger  even  in 
the  ‘structured  work’  approved  by  persons  strict  in  preserving 
hierarchy;  a  lingering  that  has  the  excitable  result  of  spiiming  a 
(vague,  perhaps  rudimentary)  theory  of  the  text.  The  viewer,  who 
takes  delight  in  noting  the  fleeting,  shimmering  traces  of  the 
(dangerous  but  unstated )  pre-face  on  the  kusilava ’s  (decorous  but 
made-up)  face,  may  by  himself  reach  to  conclusions. .  .that  while 
the  ‘work’  is  a  ‘production’,  ‘the  text  is  a  productivity’;  and  that 
‘it  is  the  ‘function’  of  the  text  to  dramatize  [the]  work’.  There  is 
no  saying  what  may  happen  after  viewers  interiorize  this  vision 
of  the  text.  Once  it  dawns  upon  them  that  a  text  is  a  kind  of joint 
venture,  that  there  is  no  prefabrication  which  is  not  also  fabricated 
by  beholders  during  its  enactment,  it  may  lead  in  a  direction 
which  is  quite  beyond  the  range  of  anticipations  of  ‘Leisure 
Control  Officials’.  And  what  could  that  direction  be?  ... 

What  could  that  direction  be?  Perhaps  it  could  be  an  admission  that 
‘structuration’  (and  what  is  a  book  but  a  ‘structure’  of  ideas  and  images 
contained  between  the  sheets  and  the  covers),  contrary  to  expectation, 
can  sometimes  be  a  ludic,  anarchic  undertaking.  Not  an  imposition  of 
order  (by  way  of  preliminaries)  on  a  wonderfully  unruly  sequence  of 
ideas  and  textual  sources,  but  an  invitation  to  a  romp,  an  ecstatic 
whirling  through  a  lifetime  of  curiosities,  of  textual  lusts  and  longings, 
a  duelling  with  terrors  and  toipor  -  a  masque  and  a  carnival  of 
intelligence  and  affect  that  makes  the  enterprise  of  theory  a  worthy 
playmate  of  the  undertaking  of  practice. 
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And  yet,  despite  Bandyopadhyay’s  apt  invocation  of  the  lively, 
productive  contract  between  the  expectant  faces  of  an  audience  (readers) 
and  the  made-up  faces  of  the  kusllavas  -  wandering  minstrels,  carriers 
of  tales,  bards,  actors,  mendicants,  pirates  and  purloiners  of  narrative 
and  discursive  treasures;  also,  by  popular  association,  the  twin  insurgent 
sons  of  the  King  Rama  -  the  ones  who  stop  the  king’s  conquering 
untethered  horse,  the  ones  who  do  not  recognize  that  patriarchal  order 
is  their  patrimony  because  they  pay  more  attention  to  the  demands  of 
their  exiled  unreconciled  mother  -  the  Sita  who  refuses  to  be  Sati, 
most  prefaces  end  up  as  unidirectional  exercises  in  appreciation  and 
sobriety. 

Or,  some  prefaces  get  written  in  order  to  soften  up  the  reader  for  what 
is  to  come,  and  still  others  to  settle  accounts.  The  preface  becomes  the 
ledger  book  where  the  author  is  repaid  in  kind  for  favours  done  or 
homage  rendered.  Sibaji  Bandy opadhyay  does  not  do  anyone  any 
favours.  Nor  does  he  expect  any  homage.  And  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
reader  to  his  mercy  than  to  soften  him  or  her  to  be  prepared  for  the 
traps  and  devices  that  he  has  fashioned  in  this  thicket  of  words.  This 
preface  cannot  answer  any  such  demands.  There  are  neither  debits,  nor 
credits  here.  Sibaji  Bandyopadhyay  is  not  a  chartered  accountant  of 
the  life  of  the  mind.  He  is  a  sly  hunter  lying  in  wait  for  the  innocent 
reader  in  the  forest  of  his  text. 

Like  another  forest-dweller,  an  exiled  Yaksa  in  a  remote  wilderness, 
he  only  hails  the  occasional  rain  cloud,  demanding  that  it  to  be  his 
messenger  to  the  distant  objects  of  his  affections.  Those  rain  clouds, 
heavy  and  heady  with  the  distillations  of  his  eccentric  and  eclectic 
reading,  become  his  essays.  Then  they  travel  (to  the  beat  of  a  stately 
mandrakantian  rhythm)  to  far  away  places,  raining  Kalidasa, 
Shakespeare,  Sappho,  Marx,  Rabindranath,  Freud,  Samkara,  Derrida, 
Ritwik-Manik  (Satyajit  Ray)  and  the  brothers  Sanjibchandra  and 
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Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  on  unsuspecting  readers  on  their  way. 
Drenched  by  this  downpour,  by  this  whirlwind  pursuit,  this  wild 
monsoonal  memory-game,  the  unsuspecting  reader,  the  privileged  object 
of  Sibaji- Yaksa’s  affections,  becomes  fertile  ground  for  the  sowing  of 
a  rich  and  strange  harvest.  This  book  pickles  the  fruits  of  that  harvest. 
Its  intense  and  acute  flavours  well  preserved  and  ready  to  be  savoured 
over  the  course  of  many  aghadas  to  come.  They  will  liven  up  any  feast 
of  ideas  and  the  senses. 

As  a  trio  of  up-country  mountebanks  on  odd  trips  to  Calcutta,  (itinerant 
clouds  riding  a  transverse  monsoon  wind)  we  have  sometimes  found 
ourselves  at  the  periphery  of  the  magic  polygon  of  the  Dover  Lane 
salon  where,  fuelled  by  Old  Monk  rum,  flanked  by  five  windows  and 
the  always-open  door,  between  cushions,  mats  and  rotund  bolsters, 
Sibaji  Bandyopadhyay  presides  over  a  motley  crew  that  extends  from 
Santoshpur  to  San  Francisco  to  Shanghai. 

Sitting  on  the  beautiful  mosaic  floor  of  Sibaji-da’s  baithak-khana , 
surrounded  by  the  sepia-toned  photographs  of  his  ancestors  (who  look 
both  annoyed  and  highly  entertained  at  the  same  time  by  the  odd  mix 
of  the  erudite  and  the  raucous  that  characterizes  the  banter),  we  have 
felt  privileged  to  have  witnessed  and  participated  in  what  is  possibly 
the  last  great  adda  of  Calcutta.  The  angular  polygon  lends  the 
conversation  a  freedom  from  a  more  regular  and  predictable  geometry. 
Nothing  that  is  said  here  that  can  be  squared.  Nothing  square  can  be 
said  here. 

It  is  our  suspicion  that  many  of  the  texts  in  this  collection  began  life 
as  wild  and  categorical  assertions,  accompanied  by  a  resolute  shake  of 
Sibaji-da’s  locks,  that  interrupted  the  flow  of  conversation.  Someone 
would  probably  have  said  in  response,  “Its  impossible,  Sibaji-da  is 
bluffing  us  again”,  and  then,  Sibaji  Bandyopadhyay  would  not  have 
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rested  until  he  had  scoured  every  possible  reference,  mined  each  dream 
and  film-screening  memory  and  notebook  entry,  looked  up  innumerable 
philological  annotations,  sung  a  few  songs  over  and  over  again  in  his 
head  and  read  aloud  a  few  ditties  to  fashion  a  thousand  armed  creature 
of  notes  and  queries  that  would  collect  itself  into  an  essay.  It  would 
have  the  gleam  of  the  floor,  be  as  richly  splattered  as  the  mosaic’s 
surface,  and  have  too  the  floor’s  incredible  capacity  to  seat  a  variety 
of  contrarian  positions  to  form  a  tableau  of  generous  tension  and 
beauty. 

That  is  what  makes  it  theory  as  it  always  should  be  -  performance  and 
poetry,  thought  and  enactment,  illumination  and  enchantment,  rhetoric 
and  recounting,  rhyme  and  reason  -  all  at  the  same  time.  That  is  why 
this  book  is  an  event  that  demands  a  new  style,  a  new  horizon,  a  new 
rigour  and  a  renewal  of  the  enterprise  of  theory  -  not  as  liturgy  and 
interpretation,  but  as  the  celebration  of  the  currents  of  our  complex 
time. 


Jeebesh  Bagchi 
Monica  Narula 
Shuddhabrata  Sengupta 
of 

Raqs  Media  Collective 

August  2011  Delhi 
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THE  LAUGHING  PERFORMER 


THE  WORLD  OF  THIEVES 


The  Arthasastra  -  the  ancient  treatise  on  statecraft  ascribed  to  Kautilya 

-  has  a  verse  that  speaks  of  a  fundamental  commonness  that  exists 

between  all  those  who  look  to  (humble  but  honest,  hard-working) 

people  for  their  livelihood.  Matching  pungency  with  pithiness,  the 

astute  ‘author’  of  The  Arthasastra  tells  his  readers  in  verse  number 

4.1.65:  ‘Merchants,  artisans,  craftsmen,  nomadic  mendicants, 

entertainers  and  similar  persons  are  all  thieves,  in  effect,  if  not  in 
,  1 

name  . 

Middle-men  who  engineer  exchange  of  goods  through  the  use  of  the 
coin  of  the  realm;  journeymen  who  are  also  salesmen  of  their  own 
produce;  men  of  skillful  fingers  adept  in  tinkering  with  shape  and  size 
of  things;  roving  unattached  beggars  who  stand  in  stark  opposition  to 
staid  householders;  men  of  many  hues  capable  of  regaling  audiences 
with  make-believes  -  Arthasastra  brands  all  of  them  as  artful.  It  is  as 
though,  irrespective  of  their  declared  trade,  persons  listed  in  4.1.65  are 
also  involved  in  some  or  other  clandestine  trade.  Worse,  neither  those 
nefarious  activities  can  be  written  off  as  being  merely  concealed  nor 
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can  be  categorized  as  uncalled-for  excesses.  The  bad  news  is:  the  ‘art’ 
of  4.1.65's  tricksters  is  so  organized  that  production  of  objectionable 
supplements  remains  to  the  last  integral  to  their  official  deeds! 

Dyeing  merchandise  in  the  ‘universal  solvent’  called  the  ‘money’, 
(and  pana  is  the  most  often  mentioned  coin  in  the  Arthasastra)~ ,  the 
merchant  compels  buyers  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  concrete  and 
compute  things  in  terms  of  abstract  yardsticks.  Working  upon  latent 
potentials,  the  artisan-craftsman  re-casts  raw-material  to  image  distinct 
forms  and  by  the  same  token  reminds  one  that  impermanence  and 
metamorphosis  are  linked  in  a  chain.  Asking  for  alms  with  his  head 
held  high,  the  nomadic  mendicant  unsettles  the  householder  and  forces 
him  to  ponder  over  the  business-merits  of  renunciation.  Switching 
from  one  role  to  another  with  enviable  dexterity,  the  entertainer  instils 
in  the  entertained  the  anxiety  that  perhaps  there  is  no  notion  of 
‘personality’  which  is  not  also  about  ‘impersonation’.  They  all  have, 
therefore,  the  power  to  dupe  people.  Lulled  by  overt  antics  of  rogues, 
an  ordinary  mortal  may  fail  to  cognize  that  covert  supplements  intrinsic 
to  those  same  antics  are  playing  tricks  with  him  -  unbeknown  to  him, 
the  credulous  innocent  may  end  up  alienating  himself  from  what 
rightfully  belongs  to  him!  No,  there  is  no  other  option:  the  state  has 
to  be  put  on  alert. 

The  full  text  of  verse  number  4.1.65  runs  hence:  ‘Merchants,  artisans, 
craftsmen,  nomadic  mendicants,  entertainers  and  similar  persons  are 
all  thieves,  in  effect,  if  not  in  name;  they  shall  be  prevented  from 
harassing  the  people’. 

Profile  of  the  Obnoxious 

The  word  for  the  entertainer  in  general  in  the  Arthasastra  -  a  treatise 
that  dates  back  to  between  1850  and  2300  years  from  today  -  is 
kusilava.  And,  related  to  the  specific  billet  or  berth,  the  kusilava  has 
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a  specific  title.  Namely:  the  nata  (actor  /  actress);  the  nartaka  (dancer); 
the  gayana  (singer);  the  sutamagadha  (praise-singer);  the  vadaka 
(musician);  the  turyakara  (trumpeter);  the  vagjivana  /  kathavaka  (story¬ 
teller);  the  plavaka  (acrobat);  the  saubhika  (conjurer);  the  charana 
(wandering  minstrel);  the  kuhaka  (juggler  /  clown).  As  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  work  that  goes  into  minute  details  of  the  management  of 
affairs  relating  to  both  work  and  leisure,  a  book  that  offers  a  luxurious 
spread  of  motifs  in  connection  with  almost  every  kind  of  human  desire, 
sacred,  profane  or  otherwise,  Arthasastra  is  scrupulous  in  the  matter 
of  regulations  applicable  to  the  kusllava.  But,  in  doing  so,  Arthasastra 
takes  for  its  point  of  reference  the  set  of  laws,  which  apply  to  an  order 
of  entertainers  different  from  that  of  the  kusllava.  And  the  other 
entertainer  is  the  ganika  or  the  prostitute /courtesan,  the  public-woman 
who  lets  men  have  a  'free'  and  'private'  access  to  her  body  for  a  fee 
or  a  favour.  In  verse  number  2.27.25  of  the  Arthasastra,  the 
Ganikadhyaksha  or  'the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Courtesans  / 
Prostitutes'  enjoins  upon  all  'Leisure  Control  Officials'  to  ensure  that 
'the  regulations  regarding  courtesans  and  prostitutes  also  apply  to  nata- 
nartaka-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-plavaka-saubhika-charana  [and  such 
other  kusllava]'.  In  addition  to  entertainers,  pimps  ('people  who  deal 
in  women'  )  as  well  as  female  spies  ('women  who  follow  a  secret 
profession' )  are  brought  into  the  ambits  of  laws  meant  to  'regulate'  the 
ganika. 

Given  this  nexus,  it  does  not  at  all  sound  surprising  that  the  Arthasastra 
devotes  one  entire  verse  on  the  subject  of  women  who  are  more  like 
passive  passengers  than  full-time  activists  in  the  business  of 
entertainment,  the  (homely)  wives  of  the  kusllavas,  that  is.  Not  losing 
the  opportunity  to  exploit  the  fact  that  persons  who  merely  accompany 
entertainers  are  also  likely  to  possess  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
semiology  of  gestures,  Arthasastra  proposes,  as  regards  the  kusllava ’s 
wife,  a  kind  of  liaison  be  established  between  officials  dealing  in 
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'Leisure  Control'  and  officials  dealing  in  Defense  /  Offence  maneuvers. 
And  this  is  explicitly  stated  in  verse  number  2.27.30.  It  reads  as:  ‘The 
wives  of  actors  and  similar  entertainers  shall  be  taught  languages  and 
the  science  of  signs  and  signals.  They  shall  be  employed,  using  the 
profession  of  their  relatives  [as  a  cover],  to  detect,  delude  or  murder 
the  wicked’. 

All  in  all,  Arthasastra  depicts  the  kusilava  as  being  a  composite  of  the 
thief  and  the  whore,  of  the  chor  and  the  ganika.  There  is  this  suspicion 
that,  although  the  art  of  entertainment  is  legally  sanctioned,  it  has  a 
criminal  edge  to  it.  It  is  as  if  the  kusilava' s  body  emits  such  strong 
surges  of  emotive  currents  that  they  may  even  seduce  the  level-headed 
-  and  if  the  seductive  spell  gets  to  be  lasting,  it  may  even  turn  the 
toiling  man  into  a  penny  or  pana-less  pauper.  But  then,  it  is  equally 
true,  the  most  dutiful  and  docile  of  all  citizens  too,  has,  at  odd  moments, 
the  (fleeting)  urge  to  give  up  on  the  world;  made  physically  tired  by 
the  task  of  ceaseless  reproduction  of  the  conditions  of  production,  he 
cannot  but  pass  through  (seasonal)  bouts  of  depression.  So,  how  should 
the  over-seers  of  state  -  ‘state’  being  the  structure  emblematic  of  the 
dominant  conditions  of  production  -  manage  the  mental  health  of  the 
common  man? 

Those  who  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  any  entertaining  show  must  also  pay 
for  it  -  Arthasastra  makes  it  mandatory  for  consumers  of  art  to  bear 
the  financial  burden  of  the  enjoyment  they  receive  in  consuming  art. 
The  Book  of  Statutes  is  forbiddingly  unambiguous  on  this  score.  It 
says  in  verse  numbers  3.10.35-38:  'All  the  people  in  a  village  shall 
contribute  their  share  of  the. ..costs  of  festivals  and  entertainments10 
...Anyone  who  does  not  contribute  his  share  of  a  performance  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  see  it;  his  family  shall  also  be  banned.  Watching  or 
listening  to  it  secretly  is  a  punishable  offence.'11  Having  ensured  that 
organizing  entertainments  does  not  drain  the  Royal  exchequer, 
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Arthasastra  introduces  other  provisos  aimed  to  minimize  the  financial 
stress  the  common  man  is  likely  to  suffer  on  account  of  the  kusilava. 
Verse  number  2.1.33  of  The  Arthasastra  makes  it  impossible  for 
villagers  to  establish  any  permanent  neighbourly  contact  with 
entertainers.  It  says:  ‘There  shall  be  no  grounds  or  buildings  intended 
for  recreation’.  And  the  clause  preventing  the  villagers  from  meeting 
kusilava  in  The  Arthasastra  in  verse  number  4.1.58  is  too  extreme  for 
words.  Imposing  a  severe  restriction  on  the  mobility  of  performers,  it 
reads:  ‘Entertainers  shall  not  move  from  place  to  place  during  the 
rainy  season’.  All  the  earthly  gains  that  are  to  be  achieved  by 
disallowing  the  villagers  from  having  halls  or  parks  for  recreation  or 
by  disallowing  the  nata-nartaka-gayana-vadaka-kathavaka-charana  and 
others  from  bringing  colour  to  the  monotonous  monsoon  days,  is 
brilliantly  summed  up  in  Arthasastra’s  2.1.34  and  2.1.35:  'Actors, 
dancers,  singers,  musicians,  professional  story-tellers  and  minstrels 
shall  not  obstruct  the  work  [of  the  people],  because  in  villages  which 
provide  no  shelter  [to  outsiders],  the  people  will  be  [fully]  involved  in 
the  work  of  the  fields'.14 

So,  in  the  (larger)  interest  of  keeping  farmers  firmly  rooted  to  their 
fields  in  order  to  ‘increase... the  supply  of  labour,  money,  commodities, 
grains  and  liquid  products’  (2.1.35)15,  the  kusilava  will  have  to  be  cast 
in  the  mould  of  the  mendicant.  It  follows  logically  from  the  tenets  of 
the  Kautilyan  Political  Science  that  the  kusilava  too  is  destined  to  be 
a  perpetual  nomad  and  a  perennial  outsider  just  like  the  mendicant,  a 
peripatetic  figure  who  also  makes  occasional  forays  into  civilized 
enclosures.  While  the  man  who  has  on  his  own  volition  abandoned 
home  and  hearth  mumbles  a  blessing  to  the  householder  in  exchange 
of  alms,  the  man  rich  in  artistic  talents  displays  his  skills  and  dazzles 
the  public  for  material  returns. 

The  parallels  between  the  entertainer  and  the  mendicant  -  the  two 
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'crooks'  who  have  the  capacity  to  both  fool  and  unhinge  the  householder 
-  get  further  elaborated  once  we  concentrate  on  verse  number  4.1.59 
or  juxtapose  4.1.58  with  4.1.62,63. 

Surely,  fawning  is  not  something  one  expects  from  a  mendicant  - 
kowtowing  to  the  householder  at  his  doorsteps  for  alms  is  too 
demeaning  for  holy  beggars.  And  4.1.59  of  the  Arthasastra  calls  upon 
the  entertainer  to  maintain  dignity  in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons.  It 

says:  '[Entertainers]  shall  neither  praise  anyone  excessively  nor  receive 

.  ,  16 

excessive  presents . 

4.1.58  of  the  Arthasastra  forbids  the  entertainer  from  traveling  during 
the  monsoon  months.  And,  the  two  consecutive  verses,  4.1.62  and  63, 
similarly  discommode  the  itinerant  mendicant,  but  do  so  with  greater 
harshness.  They  say:  'Like  entertainers,  [beggars  and  nomadic 
mendicants]  shall  also  not  move  about  during  the  rainy  season.  The 

17 

punishment  for  transgression  shall  be  whipping  with  an  iron  rod'. 

That  the  Arthasastra  is  not  particularly  fond  of  the  parivrajaka  or  the 
wandering  monk  is  quite  transparent.  There  is  the  strong  suspicion 
that  the  so-called  ascetic  is  either  an  irresponsible  fellow  or  a  man 
who  is  not  man  enough  in  bed.  Hence,  in  three  consecutive  verses, 
from  2.1.29  through  2.1.31,  Arthasastra  stipulates:  ‘No  one  shall 
renounce  the  life  of  a  householder  in  order  to  become  an  ascetic 
without  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  his  wife  and  children.  No 
one  shall  induce  a  woman  [still  capable  of  bearing  children]  into 
becoming  an  ascetic.  A  man,  who  has  passed  the  age  of  sexual  activity 
can  renounce  family  life,  with  the  approval  of  the  judges. ..but  if  the 
judges  do  not  approve,  he  shall  be  prevented  from  doing  so’.18  The 
striking,  rather  eerie  analogy  between  the  entertainer  and  the  mendicant 
gets  to  be  more  pronounced  once  we  notice  that  the  verse  that  bans 
the  establishment  of  parks  or  halls  for  the  purpose  of  recreation  in 
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settlements  of  ‘virgin  land’  (2.1.33)19  is  immediately  preceded  by  a 

verse  that  asks  of  the  sovereign  to  bar  the  entry  to  a  newly  developing 

estate  to  any  person  who  has  taken  to  the  fourth  stage  or  asrama  and 

become  an  ascetic.  Kautilya’s  obvious  antipathy  towards  the  theory 

and  practice  of  ‘renunciation’  popularized  by  Sramans  or  the 

spokespersons  of  various  heterodox  sects  in  their  concerted  battle 

against  sacrifice-loving  home-bound  Brahmins  prevents  him  from 

giving  due  acknowledgment  to  the  sammnyasain,  the  Fourth  Estate's 

protagonist,  (grudgingly)  accepted  by  later  Brahmanism.  Thus  we  read 

in  Arthasastra  verse  2.1.32:  'Ascetics  belonging  to  heretical  sects  (i.e. 

other  than  Brahmin  vanaprasthas )  shall  not  enter  the  country  for 
20 

purposes  of  settlement'. 

In  the  Kautilyan  world-stage  the  family-man  doing  time  in  field  or 
office  is  the  key-figure.  It  is  he  who  occupies  the  still  centre  -  everything 
else  revolves  round  him.  It  is  at  his  threshold  that  the  want-less  beggar 
or  the  enticing  thespian  decked  in  some  peculiar  but  distinctive  costume 
stands.  This  being  the  scene  that  needs  to  be  eternally  re -played,  what 
requires  maintaining  is  the  sanctity  of  the  threshold.  And  that  can  only 
be  done  if  the  divided  line  of  the  threshold  itself  is  made  to  serve  as 
the  organizing  principle  for  the  preferred  mise-en-scene.  But,  isn't 
that,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  dramatic  representations,  profoundly 
problematic? 


Stage  as  Text  and  Text  as  Stage 

The  theatrical  stage  is  a  'magic-space'.  Open  to  manifold  extraction, 
it  can  frame  as  well  as  picture  an  uncountable  number  of  make-belief 
situations.  Whatever  the  viewer  witnesses  there  -  whether  a  'slice  of 
raw  life'  or  a  'figment  of  pure  imagination'-  has  somehow  the  charm 
of  being  different  to  the  experiences  she  has  outside  the  theatre's 
precincts.  And,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  spontaneity  or  the  air  of 
impromptu  the  kusilava’s  acts  convey,  that  difference  is  a  contrived 
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one.  A  show  may  go  wrong  in  the  course  of  its  unfolding,  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  not  rehearsed.  No  innovation  is  thinkable 
without  a  period  of  gestation  -  the  ‘structuration’  that  precedes  the 
consolidation  of  any  ‘work’,  that  is,  of  any  ‘computable,  finished 
object’.  It  is  similar  to  the  (written)  preface  that  does  not  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  (printed)  book.  But  neither  can  that  pre-face  be 
not  read  -  even  if  dimly  -  in  the  face  of  the  kusilava  reciting  the 
finally  selected  lines.  All  this  means,  while  the  actual  performance 
may  be  quite  tame,  quite  in  tune  with  accepted  norms  of  society,  there 
still  is  the  (thin)  possibility  that  the  kusilava,  being  '[a]  thief,  in  effect, 
if  not  in  name',  may  engender  an  effect  that  exceeds  the  meaning  of 
his  affectations.  The  anarchic  impulse  of 'structuration'  may  then  linger 
even  in  the  'structured  work'  approved  by  persons  strict  in  preserving 
hierarchy,  a  lingering  that  has  the  excitable  result  of  spinning  a  (vague, 
perhaps  rudimentary)  theory  of  the  text.  The  viewer,  who  takes  delight 
in  noting  the  fleeting,  shimmering  traces  of  the  (dangerous  but  unstated) 
pre-face  on  the  kusilava' s  (decorous  but  made-up)  face,  may  by  himself 
reach  to  conclusions  (which  will  get  spelt  out  with  great  clarity  by 
Roland  Barthes,  the  outstanding  French  rasika,  as  late  as  in  1973):  that 
while  the  'work'  is  a  'production',  'the  text  is  a  productivity';  and  that 
'it  is  the  'function'  of  the  text  to  dramatize  [the]  work' 7  There  is  no 
saying  what  may  happen  after  viewers  interiorize  this  vision  of  the 
text.  Once  it  dawns  upon  them  that  a  text  is  a  kind  of  joint  venture, 
that  there  is  no  prefabrication  which  is  not  also  fabricated  by  beholders 
during  its  enactment,  it  may  lead  in  a  direction  which  is  quite  beyond 
the  range  of  anticipations  of  'Leisure  Control  Officials'.  And  what 
could  that  direction  be? 

Mikhail  Bakhtin  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  camivalesque  titled 
Rabelais  and  His  World  (first  published  in  Russian:  1965;  English 
translation:  1968)  introduced  an  opposition  between  the  'theatrical 
performance'  and  the  'carnival'.  He  had  written: 
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Carnival  does  not  know  footlights,  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not 
acknowledge  any  distinction  between  actors  and  spectators. 
Footlights  would  destroy  a  carnival,  as  the  absence  of  footlights 
would  destroy  a  theatrical  performance.  Carnival  is  not  a  spectacle 
seen  by  the  people;  they  live  in  it,  and  everyone  participates  because 

25 

its  very  idea  embraces  all  the  people. 

Bakhtin's  conceptualization  of  the  camivalesque  runs  along  following 
lines: 

•  In  contra-opposition  to  'serious  official'  days  of  joy,  days  on  which, 
say,  'political  cult  forms'  or  'ecclesiastical  ceremonials'  are  staged 
on  a  ritual  basis,  the  'carnival'  is  'nonofficial,  extra-ecclesiastical, 
and  extra-political'."6 

•  While  the  'official  feast'  'assert[s]  all  that  [is]  stable,  unchanging, 
perennial'  and  signifies  'the  triumph  of  a  truth  already  established'" 
the  'carnival  [is]  the  true  feast  of  time,  the  feast  of  becoming, 
change  and  renewal'."9 

•  The  'monolithically  serious'30  public  occasions  are  instances  of 
monumental  stupidity  of  those  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
well-ordered  ranks  enjoying  at  the  same  moment  the  fruits  of  power. 
Hoping  that  time  would  cease  to  flow  with  them  and  the  structure 
of  Power  that  allows  them  to  reap  (surplus)  benefits  would  be 
eternally  consecrated,  the  men  on  top  regularly  sponsor  pretentious 
pompous  spectacles  and  foster  a  'mere  holiday  mood'/  On  the 

32 

other  hand,  the  'popular-festive  carnival  principal',  although  'hostile 

33 

to  all  that  [is]  immortalized  and  completed',  is  itself 
'indestructible'.34 

•  The  carnival  spirit  is,  from  start  to  finish,  imbued  with  folk-humor. 
All  'folk  festivities  of  the  carnival  type',  with  their  'clowns  and 
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fools,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  jugglers'36  testify  to  that.  And  folk-humor 
has  as  its  ingredients,  'curses,  oaths,  popular  blazons'  -  it  provokes 
laughter  by  a  variety  of  provocations.  Ranging  from  'scoffing]  at 
the  deity'  to  friendly  exchange  of  'abusive  language',  from 
'deriding  the  deceased'40  to  the  picturing  of 'grotesque  image[s  that 
speak  of]  as  yet  unfinished  metamorphosis,  of  death  and  birth',41 
folk-humor  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of  the  licentious.  It  reviles 
in  libelous  verbal  and  non-verbal  gestures. 

•  But,  there  is  a  feature,  which  sets  apart  'people's  festive  laughter'42 
from  every  kind  of  refined,  cultivated  attempts  at  making  comic 
scenes.  And,  what  is  that? 

•  The  gayness,  the  'joyful  and  triumphant  hilarity'43  that  characterizes 
the  carnivalesque  is  premised  upon  a  double-bill:  'The  laughter  of 
carnival.. .is  also  directed  at  those  who  laugh';44  'linked  with  the 
bodily  lower  stratum... people's  laughter  degrades  [and  by  the  same 
movement]  materializes'.45 

Notwithstanding  the  Bakhtian  contrast  between  the  theatre  and  the 
carnival,  between  'performances  with  footlight'  and  'performances 
without  footlight',  it  is  difficult  to  rule  out  the  possibility  of  an  'overflow' 
of  one  into  the  other.  Just  as,  speaking  metaphorically,  the  artificially 
lit-up  chalked-out  stage  may  impose  its  conditions  on  the  carnival- 
space,  the  opposite  can  also  happen.  The  carnival  too  can  invade  the 
theatre.  And  once  the  'contamination'  takes  place  and  the  'street'  extends 
itself  into  the  'stage',  what  gets  configured  is  a  confusing  'over-lap'. 
The  unboundedness  vital  to  the  carnivalesque  may  then  leave  its  imprint 
on  performances  done  with  footlights;  instead  of  functioning  within  a 
matrix  of  relations  based  on  a  principle  of  closure,  the  theatrical  props 
may  get  so  animated  as  to  invite  active  creative  participation  from  the 
audience.  Combining  the  insights  of  Bakhtin  and  Barthes  the  situation 
may  be  surmised  as: 
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•  The  arrival  of  the  camivalesque  on  stage,  (despite  the  hindrance  of 
'footlights'),  is  co-terminus  with  the  practical  enunciation  of  the 
theory  of  text. 

•  '[People]  live  in  [the  carnival],  and  everyone  participates  because 
its  very  idea  embraces  all  the  people'46.  And  consumers  of  text  too 
do  the  same.  Since  the  text's  '"function"  [is  to]  dramatize  the  work'47, 
its  'very  idea'  too  'embraces'  everyone. 

•  Both  the  camivalesque  and  the  text  signal  a  dialogic  context. 

•  The  dialogism  inherent  to  the  text  implies  that  a  text  is  text  within 
text  and  at  the  same  time  text  about  text.  This  being  the  case,  'a 

text  [cannot  but  be]  a  differential  network,  a  fabric  of  traces  referring 
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endlessly  to  something  other  than  itself,  to  other  differential  traces'. 
Continuing  the  analogy  centered  on  dialogism,  it  becomes  feasible 
to  claim  that  the  carnival  too  is  a  differential  network  -  the 
'popular-festive'49  spectacle  refers  endlessly  to  something  other  than 
itself,  especially  to  the  traces  deposited  in  the  body-politic  by  the 
grand  and  gaudy  shows  organized  by  official  'Leisure  Control' 
superintendents. 

All  this  brings  us  back  to  the  issue  of  the  pre-face.  What  then  becomes 
material  is  not  the  fare  that  gets  to  be  actually  shown  by  kusllavas. 
Instead,  the  attention  shifts  to  considering  whether  the  nata-nartaka- 
gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-plavaka-saubhika-charana-kuhaka,  (like  the 
'clowns  and  fools,  giants,  dwarfs,  and  jugglers'50  of  carnivals)  have  the 
aptitude  of  articulating  popular  hostility  towards  'all  that  is  [held  to 
be]  immortalized  and  completed'51  by  those  at  the  helm  of  power  and 
of  making  the  toiling  masses  -  who  in  their  daily  chores  covertly 
collaborate  with  their  masters  -  break  out  in  a  laughter  which  is  'also 
directed  at  those  who  laugh'.  That  this  is  plausible  is  indirectly 
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vouchsafed  by  the  Arthasastra.  Given  the  fact  that  the  Arthasastra 
assigns  to  the  kusilava  a  marginal  status,  turns  the  entertainer  into  a 
mendicant-by-proxy  by  not  letting  him  settle  down  in  a  world 
determined  by  inflexible  hierarchies,  there  is  every  chance  that  the 
kusilava  may  bring  to  home  to  the  householder  an  untoward  truth  - 
that  the  pettiness  in  which  the  common  man  finds  himself  embroiled, 
is  virtually  unbearable.  It  is  as  if  the  Arthasastra  recognizes  that 
watching  from  a  (forced)  distance  the  mystifying  labyrinth  of 
casteist-sexist  taboos  in  which  the  householders  are  trapped,  the 
roaming,  strolling  kusilava  can,  if  he  so  wills,  put  the  very  threshold 
separating  the  'official'  and  the  'nonofficial'  into  question.  So,  how 
should  statesmen  deal  with  art? 

The  Platonic  Solution 

Plato's  theoretical  propositions  as  well  as  his  practical  proposals 
vis-a-vis  art  and  artistes  are  well  known.  It  indeed  is  amusing  that  in 
rehearsing  the  'old  quarrel  between  philosophy  and  poetry',  Plato's 
Republic  -  'written  round  about  375  B.C.'54  -  in  a  vein  similar  to  that 
of  the  Arthasastra,  picks  on  the  metaphor  of  the  tramp  in  describing 
the  artist.  Reminding  readers  of  an  ancient  saying,  it  says  in  Book  Ten 
(titled  'Theory  of  Art'):  '[writers  of  drama  and  poetry  are]  subtle  thinkers 
who  are  beggars  none  the  less'.55  Starting  with  the  double-assumption 
that  the  real  phenomenal  world  belongs  to  the  order  of  mimesis  or 
representation  in  relation  to  immutable  and  immaculate  Forms  and  the 
work  of  art  belongs  to  the  order  of  mimesis  or  representation  in  relation 
to  the  real  phenomenal  world,  Plato  (quickly)  wrapped  up  the  issue: 
'the  artist's  representation  stands  at  third  remove  from  reality'.56  And 
the  rest  was  simple  arithmetic.  Plato's  Socrates  argued  in  The  Republic, 
since  artists  at  best  deliver  imperfect  copies  of  defective  copies  of  the 
Ideal-Real,  they  can  only  prove  to  be  entertaining  to  'the  taste  of  the 
ignorant  multitude'.  This  means,  the  artist  'deals  with  a  low  element 
in  the  mind'.  Beggarly  men  with  their  beggarly  representations  end 
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up  arousing  the  base  passions  of  base  people.  And  the  arousing  can  be 
so  extreme  as  to  make  one  lose  'reason'  and  loosen  the  'rein  [in  which 
he  holds  his]  comic  instinct';59  the  otherwise  rational  guy  may  get 
carried  away  by  the  tomfoolery  he  sees  on  stage  and  'bad  taste  in  the 
theatre  may  insensibly  lead  [him]  into  becoming  a  buffoon  at  home'.60 
And  it  is  crystal-clear  that,  if  theatre  can  ruin  homes,  it  can  certainly 
do  the  same  to  the  state.  Aptly  summing  up  the  political  consequences 
of  the  unfortunate  but  insoluble  bond  between  art  and  vulgarity,  Plato, 
(or  a  Platonist  whose  evaluation  of  popular  aesthetics  was  quite  in 
consonance  with  the  rest  of  The  Republic's  high-pitched  philosophy), 
said:  '[the  artist]  wakens  and  encourages  and  strengthens  the  lower 
elements  in  the  mind  to  the  detriment  of  reason,  which  is  like  giving 
power  and  political  control  to  the  worst  elements  in  a  state  and  ruining 
the  better  elements'.61  So,  drastic  measures  were  called  for.  And  in 
response  to  that  call,  the  ideal-philosopher,  (in  spite  of  his  secret 
fondness  for  art)  declared  with  (heavy  heart):  'We  are  therefore  quite 
right  to  refuse  to  admit  [the  poet]  to  a  properly  run  state'.62  However, 
Plato  (or  a  well-groomed  Platonist)  added  a  caveat  to  his 
banishment-order.  And  that  was,  if  (by  some  act  of  sublimation)  'drama 
and  poetry  written  for  pleasure  can  prove  ...  that  they  have  a  place  in 
a  well-run  society',63  they  will  be  'gladly'64  re-admitted  at  some  future 
date. 

Throwing  the  baby  with  the  (dirty)  bath- water,  intellectual  architect  of 
the  Perfect  Republic  tried  to  steel  his  ideal  (Apollonian)  city-state 
from  the  onslaughts  of  (Dionysian)  carnivals.  He  solved  the 
(troublesome)  problem  of  the  pre-face  to  the  text,  the  preamble  of 
'structuration'  that  may  later  seep  into  the  'structure',  by  not  addressing 
it.  And  how  does  Kautilya  'tackle'  the  problem? 

On  the  basis  of  the  Arthasastra,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  that  its 
author  was  as  careful  about  the  health  of  the  city  he  nursed  as  was  the 
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author  of  The  Republic.  But,  unlike  the  Plato  of  Book  Ten,  Kautilya 
had  not  expelled  the  kusilava  from  his  (idealized)  state.  It  therefore 
becomes  more  than  interesting  to  see  whether  the  Arthasastra  demands 
that  the  kusilava  be  respectful  of  some  kind  performative  propriety. 
The  question  then  is,  is  there  any  provision  in  India's  ancient  treatise 
on  statecraft  that  categorically  says,  the  kusilava's  (usually  excited, 
turbulent)  body  should  court  dictates  of  disciplined  civility  and  his 
(usually  stylized,  ornate)  speech  should  on  no  count  disregard  verbal 
etiquette?  For  this  we  shall  have  to  focus  our  attention  on  verse  number 
4.1.61.  And  (perhaps)  there  is  no  other  commandment  in  the  Arthasastra 
more  perplexing  than  the  one  we  receive  in  4.1.61. 

A  Puzzle:  4.1.61  of  The  Arthasastra 

4.1.61  is  composed  of  a  short  single  pointed  sentence.  Nevertheless, 
the  statement  the  verse  enunciates  has  the  air  of  an  inescapable 
uncertainty  about  it  -  and  that  uncertainty  stems  from  the  very  structure 
of  the  sentence. 

Although  there  are  no  versions,  much  less  recensions,  of  Arthasastra,65 
in  few  cases,  the  available  manuscripts  or  commentaries  of  Arthasastra 
do  not  agree  with  each  other.  4.1.61  provides  one  such  rare  instance. 
We  have  three  variants  to  select  from  as  far  as  this  verse  is  concerned. 
What  makes  the  prospect  of  textual  shopping  more  thrilling  is  the  fact 
that  the  variations  are  caused  by  a  single  word.66 

According  to  R.  P.  Kangle,  the  editor  and  translator  of  The  Arthasastra 
(Part  I:  the  Sanskrit  text  with  notes:  1960;  Part  II:  English  translation 
with  notes:  1963;  Part  III:  A  Study  of  the  text:  1965),  of  the  three 
variants,  the  one  in  the  commentaries  is  not  apt  and  the  one  in  the 
manuscript  is  not  satisfying  either.  Kangle  considers  the  emendation 
suggested  by  J.  J.  Meyer  in  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  The 
Arthasastra  'preferable'67  to  the  word  in  the  manuscript.  However,  in 
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intention,  if  not  in  exact  connotation,  the  manuscript-word  and  the 
emended-word  are  very  close.  But,  the  one  that  occurs  in  two 
commentaries  is,  meaning-wise,  diametrically  opposite  to  the  other 
two.  This  opens  up,  not  one,  but  two  routes.  Let  us  follow  them 
separately. 

Route  1\  Those  who  take  the  commentary-variant  as  their  point  of 
departure  will  tell  us  that  the  Arthasastra  instructs: 

[Actors]  may,  at  will,  entertain  by  avoiding  the  ridicule  of  the 
(customs  of)  countries,  castes,  families,  schools,  and  love-affairs ,68 
Kangle  maintains  the  expression  'by  avoiding  (the  ridicule  of)'  in  the 
commentary-variant  is  'not  convincing'.69  From  the  oddness  of  the 
entertainers  to  be  'at  will'  and  (because  of  the  prohibition  against 
making  fun)  not  to  be  'at  will'  both  at  the  same  time,  it  looks  as  if 
Kangle's  remark  is  justified. 

Nonetheless,  despite  this  inconsistency,  consistency  of  another  order 
is  achieved  in  this  scheme  of  things.  Devising  obstructions  to  rein  the 
'comic  instinct'  of  entertainers  during  performance  blends  well  with 
the  other  strictures  surrounding  the  kusilava  in  the  Arthasastra.  While 
merriment-sans-satire,  frolic-sans-critique,  may  please  those  who  look 
down  upon  the  inter-mixing  of  'aesthetics'  and  'politics',  the  ban  that 
gets  promulgated  here  does  not  show  much  theoretical  enterprise  or 
acumen  on  the  part  of  the  law-maker. 

Route  2:  Those  who  take  (the  manuscript-variant  or)  the  emendation 
as  their  point  of  departure  will  tell  us  that  the  Arthasastra  instructs: 

In  their  performances,  [the  entertainers]  may,  if  they  so  wish,  make 
fun  of  the  customs  of  regions,  castes  or  families  and  the  practices  or 
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love  affairs  (of  individuals). 

There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  not  only  radically  different  from  the 
other  version,  but  also  extremely  provocative.  It  is  compelling  enough 
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to  fuel  curiosity  and  prompt  in  one  the  desire  to  direct  a  second  look 
at  4.1.61. 


4.1.61  is  the  sixty- first  verse  of  the  First  Section  of  the  Fourth  Book 
of  the  Arthasastra.  (In  Kangle's  translation)  the  Fourth  Book  is  called 
'The  Suppression  of  Criminals'  "  and  the  First  Section  'Keeping  a  watch 
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over  artisans'. 

To  take  the  ruling  concerning  performative  conduct  literally  is  to  infer, 
the  Arthasastra  is  obliquely  hinting  at  the  minimum  qualification 
required  of  the  'Leisure  Control  Official'.  The  inference  is:  no  spoilsport, 
no  humorless  bully,  can  aspire  to  that  (coveted)  post.  For,  if  it  were 
so,  the  person  responsible  for  the  running  of  'entertainment'  would  fail 
to  administrate  the  legitimate  activities  of  the  kusllavas.  Since,  it  is 
not  only  not  warranted  that  entertainers  refrain  from  cutting  jokes 
about  persons  who  invite  them  but  instead  are  explicitly  told  that  they 
may  do  so,  it  follows  logically,  in  place  of  passively  watching  the 
series  of  affronts  cleverly  choreographed  by  kusllavas  and  ignoring 
their  calculated  insults,  the  'Leisure  Control  Official'  on  duty  is  expected 
to  be  indirectly  active  and  positively  assertive  in  his  supervision  of 
scandalous  pageants! 

This  means: 

•  If  the  nata  acts  the  rude  guest  and  pours  scorn  on  practices  held 
respectable  by  the  community  hosting  the  show,  the  law-keeper 
will  not  frown  upon  him  -  this  willful  infringement  of  the  code  of 
hospitality  will  not  be  counted  against  the  nata. 

•  If  the  band  of  nartakas,  aided  by  the  thumping  beat  produced  by 
the  vadakas'  percussions,  stimulate  the  imagination  of  viewers  by 
cutting  figures  and  striking  poses  which  simulate  sexual  union,  and 
suggest  surreptitiously,  in  the  face  of  eros,  all  casteist  injunctions 
regarding  touchability  or  untouchability  are  at  best  farces,  this  will 
not  draw  the  wrath  of  'Leisure  Control  Officials'. 
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•  If  the  kathavaka  spills  the  beans  and  starts  gossiping  about  secret 
love-affairs  of  men  of  reputed  families  or  if  the  sutamagadha  by 
his  very  art  of  singing  praise  of  some  high  and  mighty  individual 
present  in  the  gathering  lays  open  a  scandal-sheet  for  public  scrutiny, 
these  acts  of  calumny  will  not  infuriate  the  keepers  of  peace. 

•  For,  what  is  assumed  is,  gibes,  buffoonery,  scurrility,  dirty  dig, 
plain  satire,  or  for  that  matter  any  kind  of  slapping  of  the  face  or 
plucking  by  the  beard  that  kusllavas  plan  or  execute,  will, 
paradoxically  enough,  enable  the  enforcers  of  law  to  'keep  a  watch 
over'  the  mocking  'monkeys';  the  'staged'  naughtiness  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  prove  to  be  conducive  to  the  'suppression  of  criminals'; 
and  the  word  'criminal'  here  does  not  pertain  to  'traders,  artisans, 
mendicants  and  similar  other  persons',  but,  specifically  to  'thief¬ 
like'  artists  (4.1.65). 

Moving  along  this  route  it  seems  that  unlike  the  manuals  used  by 
managers  of  modern-day  states,  Arthasastra  does  not  rely  on  putting 
up  epistemologically  puzzling  bureaucratic  hurdles  to  the  mounting  of 
motivated  artistic  pieces.  Rather  it  relies  on  the  'criminal  practice'  of 
artists  -  that  is,  on  'art'  itself,  for  the  'surveillance'  of  'criminals'! 

The  Hypokrites  and  the  Kusilava 
Plato's  Republic  (Book  Ten)  mutes  the  artist  by  excommunicating 
him;  Kautilya's  Arthasastra  -  going  by  Route  2  outlined  above  -  grants 
the  kusilava  the  'poetic  license'  to  cater  to  his  ludic  impulse.  Plato 
admonishes  the  dramatist;  Kautilya  indulges  him.  Plato  removes  the 
thom-like  irritant  by  dispatching  the  poet  to  some  Siberia-like  region 
of  icy  silence;  Kautilya  'removes  the  thorn'  by  encouraging  the  kusilava 
to  be  publicly  vocal  about  his  critical  observations  relating  to  societal 
inequities  or  incongruities. 

It  is  eminently  clear  from  the  wording  of  4.1.61,  that  -  even  if  one 
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prefers  'by  avoiding  (the  ridicule  of)'  to  'by  making  fun  of  - 
Arthasastra's  juridical  authorities  have  well-delineated  ideas  regarding 
the  kusilava's  techne  or  know-how.  Hence,  anticipating  the  kusllava' s 
repertoire,  Arthasastra's  pragmatic  'Leisure  Control  Official'  himself 
lays  out  the  theatrical-menu.  (Speaking  rhetorically),  the  man  in  charge 
of  regulating  the  lives  of  entertainers  himself  displays  the  contents  of 
the  (Pandora's)  box  technicians  of  laughter  usually  carry  about.  The 
topics  likely  to  be  picked  up  by  the  ('skew-eyed')  kusllava,  the  cultures 
most  susceptible  to  the  critic's  targeting,  are  candidly  stated  in  4. 1.61. 
The  items  are:  custom,  caste,  family,  pedagogy,  sex.  This  indeed  is 
a  constellation!  In  their  togetherness  the  items  index  the  society  at 
large,  point  to  reproductive  practices  fundamental  and  foundational  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  (Indian)  status  quo. 

A rtha sas fra- fo  1 1  o w i  n g  Route  2,  that  is  -  invites  the  artist  to  launch 
assaults  on  the  cherished  values  of  society.  It,  as  though,  impels  the 
kusllava  to  air  grievances  that  for  most  part  remain  subterranean.  The 
policy  involving  the  policing  of  the  kusilava's  activity  during  the 
performance  is  grounded  on  incitement.  Inciting  in  lieu  of  silencing, 
sanctioning  in  lieu  of  repressing,  Arthasastra  makes  the  pouring  of 
'curses,  oaths,  popular  blazons'  ~  on  stage  officially  permissible.  What 
is  more,  in  one  of  the  clauses  dealing  with  'verbal  injury'76  in  the  18th 
chapter  of  the  3rd  Book,  Arthasastra  takes  the  extra  care  to  safeguard 
the  artists  from  the  wrath  of  the  mighty.  On  the  basis  of  the  definition, 
'a  verbal  attack  is  of  three  kinds  -  simple  defamation,  aggravated 
defamation  and  intimidation'  (3.18.1)  -  Aiihasasti'a  specifies  in  3.18.8: 
'defamation  of  the  learning  of  professional  story-tellers,  the  profession 
of  artisans,  actors  and  musicians  ...  [are  cognizable  offences]'.78 

Even  if  we  accept  R.  P.  Kangle's  point  that,  there  is  a  connotative 
difference  between  the  emendation  used  in  4. 1.61  (which  means  'joking 
about,  making  fun  of)  and  the  word  used  in  3.18.8  for  attacks  against 
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kusllavas  (which  means  'reviling'),  the  incendiary  intent  of  the  positive 
injunction  remains. 

One  is  not  sure  to  what  extent  Arthasastra's  law-maker  is  himself 
guilty  of  inflicting  'verbal  injury'.  Railing  against  the  kusilava  and 
declaring,  every  artist  is  'a  thief,  in  effect,  if  not  in  name'  (4.1.65), 
does  that  count  as  'simple  defamation',  'aggravated  defamation'  or 
'intimidation'? 


Nevertheless,  there  is  little  doubt  that  The  Arthasastra  is  fully  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  the  performer  who  is  permitted  to  poke  fun  at  established 
practices  in  front  of  villagers  is  not  someone  who  can  be  confused 
with  the  court-jester;  the  nata  or  nartaka  who  makes  rural  folks  roll  in 
laughter  by  ridiculing  and  rubbishing  the  Order  is  not  comparable 
with  the  Establishment's  'official  fool'. 

So,  on  the  whole,  the  matter  is  rather  curious:  the  Kautilyan  Political 
Science  seems  to  be  deliberately  playing  upon  a  vital  contradiction. 

On  the  one  hand  Arthasastra  recognizes  the  kusllava's  capability  of 
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staging  theatrical  performances  which,  approximating  'popular-festive' 
spectacles,  refer  'endlessly  to  something  other  than  itself',  of  breathing 
life  into  texts  which  speak  of  'as  yet  unfinished  [social] 
metamorphoses'.  ~  At  the  same  moment  The  Arthasastra  eggs  on  the 
nata-nartaka-gayana-vadaka-vagjivana-plavaka-saubhika-charana- 
kuhaka  to  achieve  what  they  can  by  engaging  in  'practical-critical 
activity'  with  full  consciousness. 

This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  ponder  (briefly)  upon  the  (vexed) 
theme  of  'hypocrisy'.  The  word  'hypocrisy'  is  rooted  in  the  Greek  word 
hypokrisis,  which  means,  'act  of  playing  a  part  on  the  stage';  and 
'hypocrite'  is  rooted  in  the  Geek  Hypokrites,  which  means,  'the  actor'. 
But,  of  course,  subsequent  developments  have  ensured  a  progressive 
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devaluation  of  both  'hypocrisy'  and  the  'hypocrite'.  As  early  as  in 
Plato,  the  Hypokrites  is  relegated  to  the  low  rank  of  the  dissembler. 
The  philosopher  in  Plato  suspects  that,  because  the  Hypokrites,  (in  a 
style  similar  to  that  of  the  Sophist)  does  not  lack  in  the  sophistication 
of  adopting  conflicting  subject-positions,  he  cannot  be  trusted  - 
Hypokrites  is,  by  definition,  someone  who  cannot  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  inviolable,  unshakable  Grand  Truths.  And  the  Arthasastra, 
like  The  Republic,  harbours  grave  doubts  regarding  the  integrity  of 
the  person  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not,  the  Hypokrites,  that  is. 
And,  how  could  he  have  done  otherwise?  For,  the  suspicion  as  regards 
the  integrity  of  the  (Indian)  Hypokrites  is  written  into  the  word  kusilava 
itself. 

Kusilava  is  a  family-member  of  the  word  kusil,  which  means,  'of  bad 
lineage'.  The  kusilava,  speaking  etymologically,  is  'a  man  of  bad 
character'!1  For  the  sake  of  following  the  etymological  vector  of 
kusilava,  for  noting  the  direction  a  signified’s  magnitude  might  take 
once  it  earns  a  bad  reputation,  let  us  now,  for  a  second,  turn  to  Manu. 

Manu,  author  of  the  principal  dharmasastra,  finds  no  extenuating 
circumstance,  which  can  salvage  the  kusilava  and  give  him  some 
respite  from  being  ritually  disgraced.  Convinced  of  the  intrinsic 
'badness'  of  all  kusilavas,  Manu  is  tireless  in  his  repudiation  of  the 
artist.  This  is  what  we  gather  from  Manu's  Book  of  Laws,  the  sastra 
that  had  'by  the  early  centuries  of  the  Common  Era  become  the  standard 
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source  of  authority': 

•  Listing  the  'untrustworthy'  men,  men  who  were  to  be  disqualified 
from  giving  evidences  in  law-cases,  Manu,  in  verse  number  8.65 
includes,  along  with  the  person  'who  has  given  up  all  connections 
(with  society)',  the  'travelling  bard'.86 

•  Verse  number  8.102  lists  the  King's  'servants'.  It  says:  '(The  king) 
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should  treat  like  servants  priests  who  tend  to  cattle,  who  are 
merchants,  workmen,  travelling  bards,  menial  servants,  and 
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usurers'. 

•  After  requesting  hosts  to  'diligently  scrutinize  (the  guests)'  when 
they  arrange  'rituals  for  [their]  ancestors'  (3.149),  Manu  passes  the 
diktat,  besides  'thieves,  fallen  men,  impotent  men,  or  nastikas  [i.e. 
those  who  deride  Vedic  rites  as  mere  hocus-pocus]'  (3.150),  the 
'travelling  bard  [is  unworthy  of  the  offerings  to  the  gods  and 
ancestors]'  (3. 155). 88 

•  Explaining  what  counts  as  a  'minor  crime',  Manu  says  in  Chapter 
1 1  from  verse  60  through  67  that  (among  many  other  'petty  offences') 
'killing  a  cow. .  .studying  bad  teachings. . .  having  sex  with  a  woman 
who  drinks. .  .killing  a  servant. . .  professing  anti- Vedic  learning  (and) 
working  as  a  travelling  bard... are  minor  crimes'. 8; 

Finally,  as  if  convinced  that  'badness'  is  organic  to  the  kusllava's 
character  and  that  no  amount  of  sane  counseling  can  alter  his  stubborn 
nature,  Manu  advises  the  King  to  resort  to  the  'final  solution'  in  relation 
to  (pernicious)  artists.  Thus,  in  verse  number  9.225  of  The  Laws  of 
Manu  we  learn,  it  is  wanted  of  the  (precipitous)  King  that  along  with 
'town  gamblers,  playboys,  men  who  persist  in  heresy  or  bad  actions, 
bootleggers',  he  should  'quickly  expel  from  [his]  town'  the  kusilavas.90 
So,  moving  along  two  different  axes,  one  that  of  the  Hypokrites  and 
the  other  that  of  the  kusllava,  Plato  and  Manu  arrive  to  the  same 
conclusion:  to  save  the  world  from  degradation  the  poet  has  to  be 
banished! 

But,  (perhaps  because  it  is  neither  encumbered  by  any  heavy 
metaphysical  machinery  as  The  Republic  is  with  its  mind-boggling 
theories  of  mimesis  and  the  Form  nor  so  heavy-going  as  The  Laws  of 
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Manu),  the  Arthasastra,  even  if  diffidently,  admits  that,  it  is  precisely 
the  'actors'  who  are  'the  only  honest  hypocrites'.  Unlike  Plato  or  Manu, 
Kautilya  does  not  drive  the  poet  underground  but  keeps  him  'over 
board'.  And  then  it  mobilizes  hypokrisis  itself  to  contain  the  'honest' 
Hypokrites  -  equating,  'representing  the  other'  with  'self-betrayal'  it 
presses  into  service  the  very  art  of  the  kusllava  to  bring  about  the 
(desired)  'Suppression  of  Criminals'.91  The  technique  is  comparable 
with  the  technique  of  removal  of  thorns  with  thorns. 

Indeed,  Kautilya's  Arthasastra  is  remarkable  in  the  way  it  expounds  on 
the  irony  implicit  in  the  system  of  governance  founded  on  a  principle 
that  may  be  labeled  the  principle  of  submission-through-transgression. 
On  the  evidence  of  (the  more  'preferable'9*"  and  the  more  'convincing'93 
of  the  two  versions  of)  4.1.61,  it  can  safely  be  adduced  that  the 
Arthasastra  skillfully  harnesses  the  'dangerous  supplement'  in-built  to 
'entertainment'  for  the  'safe-keeping'  of 'law-abiding'  citizens.  It  renders 
'entertainment'  harmless  by  elevating  the  'nonofficial. .  .and  [the]  extra- 
political'94  to  the  official  status.  The  Kautilyan  tactic  of  containment 
amounts  to  formalization  of  subversion-by  legitimizing  transgression; 
by  opening  a  possibility  to  people  to  let  off  steam  with  the  aid  of  a 
safety  gadget  euphemistically  called  'art',  it  takes  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  (probable)  opponents.  The  sting  of  carni va lcsquc-cr\u q uc  is 
made  blunt  by  the  warm  welcome  given  to  the  release  of  'people's 
festive  laughter'95  on  stage.  And  it  is  thus  that  the  precariously  thin 
divided  line  of  the  (householder's)  threshold  is  sought  to  be  maintained. 

Stage  as  Bed  and  Bed  as  Stage 

Two  signs  mark  the  kusilava's  body  -  the  Arthasastra  allots  to  him  two 
registers  of  being.  In  keeping  with  the  first  register,  the  entertainer  is  a 
purloiner  under  cover.  It  may  be  helpful  to  re-call  here  the  Lacanian 
concept  of  the  mark.  Jacques  Lacan,  causally  connecting  the  formation 
of 'the  unconscious  subject  in  the  repetition'96  with  the  deployment  of 
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some  (homogenizing)  mark  had  said  in  1966:  'The  sameness  is  not  in 
the  things  but  in  the  mark  which  makes  it  possible  to  add  things  with  no 

consideration  as  to  their  differences.  The  mark  has  the  effect  of  rubbing 
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out  the  difference,  and  this  is  the  key  to  what  happens  to  the  subject'. 

The  key  to  what  happens  to  the  subject  of  the  kusllava  is  held  by  the 
mark  'a  thief,  in  effect,  if  not  in  name'.  That  mark  puts  into  operation 
a  system  of  equivalence  between  him  and  (among  others)  the  merchant, 
the  artisan,  the  craftsman  and  the  nomadic  mendicant  (4.1.65)  and 

propels  the  kusllava  to  'repeat  something  peculiarly  significant,  [a 
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repetition  that  at  times  causes]  trauma  [and  others]  exquisite  pleasure'. 
Then  again,  4.1.59  separately  or  4.1.58  and  4.1.62,63  together  indicate, 
of  the  various  agents  listed  in  4.1.65,  the  entertainer  with  his  special 
(mental)  make-up  best  approximates  the  wandering  mendicant.  Along 
with  affirming  (spiritual/spectral)  bonding  between  the  kusllava  and 
the  paribrajaka,  Arthasastra  also  links  the  former  with  another  class  of 
professionals.  In  his  second  register  of  being,  the  entertainer  gets  to 
be  imaged  in  terms  of  the  prostitute  (2.27.25).  Garbs  notwithstanding, 
in  their  'first  coming',  the  kusllavas,  'the  subtle  thinkers  who  are  beggars 
none  the  less',"  correspond  to  the  paribrajakas,  and  in  their  'second 
coming'  to  the  ganikas. 

It  is  from  this  easy  merging  of  the  paribrajaka,  ganika  and  the  kusllava 
that  emerges  the  idea  of  a  special  tribe  of  undercover  men  and  women 
in  the  Arthasastra.  In  Kautilyan  reckoning  thus,  persons  trained  in  the 
art  of  'pretension'  are  interpellated  as  agents  who  can  profitably 
contribute  to  the  state's  prosperity  and  ascendancy  in  secret. 

In  the  (dirty)  business  of  confusing  the  (gullible)  enemy,  the 
actor-agent  playing  the  role  of  the  mendicant  seems  to  be  the  special 
favourite  of  Kautilya.  The  phrase  'an  agent  in  the  guise  of  a  holy  man' 
-  along  with  similar  ones  like,  'an  agent,  pretending  to  be  an  ascetic',101 
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'an  agent  pretending [ing]  to  be  a  Naga  or  Varuna  [gods  of  water]' 
or  'an  ascetic  surrounding]  himself  with  many  disciples,  who  shall 
claim  the  ascetic  to  be  four  hundred  years  old'103  -  recurs  time  and 
again  in  the  13th  Book  of  the  Arthasastra  titled  'Means  of  Taking  a 
Fort'.104  Arthasastra  notes  that  the  'interval'  during  which  spectators 
remain  engrossed  in  the  kusllavas  dramatic  antics  provides  a  suitable 
occasion  for  putting  into  act  'covert  operations'  like  ambushing  -'[one] 
occasion  suitable  for  ambush  [is]  when  [the  king]  goes  in  person  to 
see  performances  or  shows'105  -  or  storming  the  enemy's  fort  -  'the 
right  time  for  storming  the  fort  is  when  the  people  are  participating  in 
a  festival  or  watching  a  show'106.  The  treatise  also  recognizes  the 
utility  of  the  very  substance  of  the  kusllava's  art  in  the  deadly  game 
of  fooling  a  foe.  And,  verses  11.1.34-36  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that, 
in  the  Kautilyan  estimate,  substance-wise  there  is  not  much  of  difference 
between  the  kusllava's  craft  and  the  ganika's  craft.  They  say:  'Brothel 
keepers,  acrobats,  actors/actresses,  dancers  and  conjurers  shall  make 
the  chiefs  of  oligarchy  infatuated  with  young  women  of  great  beauty. 
When  they  are  duly  smitten  with  passion,  the  agents  shall  provoke 
quarrels  among  them.. .In  the  ensuing  fight,  assassins  shall  do  their 
duty  [of  killing  one  of  them  and  blaming  it  on  the  other]  giving  lust 
as  the  motive'.  As  by  11.1.34-36,  the  plavaka-nata-nartaka-saubhika 
(and  presumably  the  other  types  of  kusllava)  work  in  tandem  with  the 
bawdyhouse-chief  and  'women  of  great  beauty'  -  after  mix-matching 
the  'allure'  of  the  kusllava's  body  with  the  'allure'  of  the  ganika's  body, 
Arthasastra  marshals  the  end-product  for  the  benefit  and  the  betterment 
of  the  body-politic. 

Kautilyan  Political  Science  offers  not  one,  but  two  deals  to  the  (naturally 
double-dealing)  artist.  In  the  first  deal  the  artist  is  permitted  to  spread 
himself  out,  allowed  in  theory  to  perpetuate  a  mode  of  expansion  that 
enables  him  to  voice  popular  resentments  against  rigid  received- values 
surrounding  caste,  family,  pedagogy,  sex  etc.  And  since  artistic 
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expansiveness  is  also  ratified,  'raising  hell'  on  stage  is  not  only  tolerated 
but  also  abetted  by  authorities,  the  expansion,  at  another  level,  becomes 
synonymous  with  contraction.  This  is  the  devious  second  deal. 
Arthasastra's  confidence  in  managing  the  unruly  kusllava  by  the  policy 
of  converting  'expansion'  into  'contraction'  is  shown  by  the  cynical 
means  it  employs  to  use  the  same  kusllava  for  the  purpose  of  spying 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  looks,  one  of  the  unstated  maxims  of  the 
Arthasastra  apropos  the  artist  is:  'officially  anti-statist  artists  are  most 
likely  to  be  unofficially  statist'. 

The  above  maxim  may  induce  a  metaphoric  transposing  and  suggest 

that  in  any  kind  of  intelligent  judicious  prospectus  vis-a-vis  'suppression' 

of  'criminals'  who  incite  people  by  laying  out  carnivalesque  spectacles, 

there  is  the  tendency  to  frame  the  'stage'  in  terms  of  the  'whore's  bed' 

and  vice-versa.  The  assumption  is:  being  an  auxiliary,  a  necessary 

addendum  to  the  'sanctified  marriage-bed',  the  'whore's  bed'  is  like  a 

pillar  in  the  matter  of  holding  the  institution  of  family  in  place;  likewise, 

being  a  space  which  is  alternate  to  the  real  world,  an  unavoidable 

dream-space  where  much  that  is  regularly  repressed  in  the  arena  of 

real-experiences  gets  to  be  randomly  expressed,  the  'theatrical  stage' 

is  like  a  pillar  in  the  matter  of  holding  the  centre  in  place;  in  the  final 

instance,  (although  'noxious'),  both  the  'whore's  bed'  and  the  'stage'  are 

innocuous,  neither  of  the  two  can  really  contribute  to  any  programme 
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which  aims  to  'change  the  world'. 

It  certainly  is  illumining,  besides  being  comic,  that,  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  are  into  'conserving'  things  as  they  are  -  like,  say,  in  the 
imagination  of  the  (esteemed  and  indisputably  clever)  author  of  the 
Arthasastra  -  the  ascetic  and  the  thief  constantly  hover  around  the 
'bed-stage'.  The  man  who  rejects  the  world  by  renouncing  it  -  the 
paribrajaka  —  and  the  man  who  violates  the  norms  of  private  property 
by  stealing  goods-the  chor-are  embedded  with  the  kusllava  and  the 
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ganikal  The  co-existence  of  the  paribrajaka,  chop  kusilava  and  ganika 
has  this  immediate  (also  confounding)  consequence:  there  can  be  no 
writing  on  performance  which  does  not  have  some  bearing  on  worship 
and  there  can  be  no  discourse  on  the  sacred  which  is  not  already 
profane.  And  perhaps  it  is  this  curious  inter-mixing  which  makes 
possible  an  endless  reiteration  of  the  statement  of  faith  decreed  by 
Mikhail  Bakhtin  in  the  last  page  of  Rabelais  and  His  World.  Even  if 
books  like  Arthasastra  startle  us,  the  state's  capacity  for  strategic 
maneuvering  and  stage-management  of  subversive  performances  stump 
us  into  silence,  force  us  to  re-examine  the  theoretical  merits  of  the 
Bakhtinian  binary  of  the  'official'  and  the  'nonofficial'  and  check  our 
populist  propensity  to  automatically  privilege  the  latter  over  the  former, 
there  still  can  be  no  reason  to  not  to  repeat  what  the  architect  of  the 
notion  of  the  camivalesque  had  said  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
Rabelais  and  His  World:  'We  repeat,  every  act  of  world  history  was 
accompanied  by  a  laughing  chorus'. 10J 
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permission  from  the  judges.  Otherwise,  he  shall  be  put  under  restraint'. 
See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautillya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  58 

For  a  discussion  on  The  Arthasastra' s  negative  attitude  towards  ascetics, 
see: 

a)  R.  P.  Kangle,  'Chapter  6:  Society  and  Social  Life',  A  Study,  The  Kautiliya 
Arthasastra,  Part  III,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  154-155 

b)  Radhagovinda  Basak,  'Abataranika',  Koutiliya  Arthasastram,  Volume 
1,  Calcutta:  General  Printers  and  Publishers,  1964,  p.  21-22 

c)  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  'The  Kautilyan  state  and  society',  The  Arthasastra, 
ed.  cit.,  pp.  49-50 

19  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra,  ed.  cit.,  p.  178 

20  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  2.1.32,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  180 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  2.1.32  is:  'An  ascetic  sect  other  than  the 
(Brahminical)  forest  hermit. ..shall  not  settle  in  [the  king's]  countryside'. 
See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautillya  Arthasastra,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  58 

21  Roland  Barthes  draws  on  the  distinction  between  phenotext  and  genotext 
as  introduced  by  Julia  Kristeva.  Phonotext  is  'the  verbal  phenomenon  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  structure  of  the  concrete  statement';  on  the  other  hand, 
genotext  'sets  out  the  grounds  for  the  logical  operations  proper  to  the 
constitution  of  the  subject  of  the  enunciation.  Hence,  'genotext  is  the  place 
of  structuration  of  the  phenotext '. 

See:  Roland  Barthes,  'Theory  of  the  Text',  Untying  the  Text:  A 
Post-Structuralist  Reader,  ed.  Robert  Young,  London  &  New  York: 
Routledge,  1987,  p.  39 

In  this  essay  however  the  word  'structuration'  is  used  more  loosely.  It  is 
used  here  to  denote  something  that  is  fluid,  unfinished,  something  other 
than  a  well-defined,  stable  structure. 

22  Ibid,  p.  39 

23  Ibid,  p.  36 

24  Ibid,  p.  36 

25  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  tr.  Helene  Iswolsky, 
Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Press,  1984,  p.  7 
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27  Ibid,  p.  9 
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42  Ibid,  p.  12 

43  Ibid,  p.  38 
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45  Ibid,  p.  20 

46  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  7 

47  Ibid,  p.  36 

48  Jacques  Derrida:  Quoted:  Untying  the  Text:  A  Post-Structuralist  Reader, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  29 

49  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  33 

50  Ibid,  p.  4 

51  Ibid,  p.  10 

52  Ibid,  p.  12 

53  Plato,  'Book  Ten:  Theory  of  Art',  The  Republic,  tr.  Desmond  Lee, 
Harmondworth:  Penguin  Books,  1974,  p.  438 

54  Desmond  Lee,  'Translator's  Introduction',  The  Republic,  tr.  Desmond  Lee, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  19 

55  Plato,  'Book  Ten:  Theory  of  Art',  The  Republic,  tr.  Desmond  Lee,  ed.  cit., 
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58  Ibid,  p.  435 

59  Ibid,  p.437 

60  Ibid,  p.437 

61  Ibid,  p.435 

62  Ibid,  p.435 

63  Ibid,  p.438 

64  Ibid,  p.438 

65  R.  P.  Kangle,  'Introduction',  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  xv 

66  R.  P.  Kangle  informs  that  while  the  word  avabhasena  is  to  be  found  in  the 
manuscript,  the  word  apahane  occurs  in  two  commentaries.  Moreover,  J.  J. 
Meyer  in  the  notes  to  his  German  translation  of  The  Arthasastra  had 
suggested  the  emendation  avabhasena. 

For  detailed  information  about  source-material  of  The  Arthasastra  see: 

R.  P.  Kangle,  'Introduction',  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle, 
ed.  cit.,  pp.  xi-xviii 

For  details  about  the  variants  in  verse  no.  4.1.61  see: 

R.  P.  Kangle,  'Footnote:  4.1.61',  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  tr.  R.  P. 
Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  131 

67  Ibid,  p.258 

68  This  is  the  English  translation  of  Radhagovinda  Basak's  Bangla  translation 
of  4.1.61. 

See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiya  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  tr.  Radhagovinda  Basak, 
Calcutta,  1967,  p.  6  (in  Bangla  numerical) 

Since  Basak  chooses  the  word  apahane,  the  original  Sanskrit  appears  in 
this  form  in  Basak's  edition:  Kamang  deshajatigotrocharanmoithu- 
napahanang  narmayeyuh 

See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiya  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  ed.  Radhagovinda  Basak, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  2 

Basak's  choice  of  the  Bangla  equivalent  of  apahane  is  'refraining  from 
apahasa  etc'. 

See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiya  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  tr.  Radhagovinda  Basak, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  6  (in  the  Bangla  numerical) 

In  the  'Preface  to  the  First  Edition',  Radhagovinda  Basak  has  written:  'For 
the  sake  of  maintaining  meaning  I  have  attempted  to  produce  an  already- 
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interpreted  translation  while  transferring  The  Arthasastra  into  Bangla-I  have 
not  gone  for  word  by  word  translation'. 

See:  Radhagovinda  Basak,  'Preface  to  the  First  Edition',  Kouaiiya 
Arthasastram,  Volume  1,  ed.  Radhagovinda  Basak,  ed.  cit.,  p.  8  (in  Bangla 
letters) 

69  'The  form  apahana  is  not  convincing': 

R.  P.  Kangle,  'Footnote  on  the  English  translation  of  4.1.61',  The  Kautiliya 
Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  258 
The  Bangla  translation  of  The  Arthasastra  published  in  2001  strikes  a  fine 
balance  by  remaining  faithful  to  Radhagovinda  Basak's  1950  Bangla 
rendering  of  4.1.61  as  well  as  to  the  footnote  supplied  by  R.  P.  Kangle  in 
his  1963  English  rendering  of  4.1.61.  Therefore,  in  the  recent  translation 
we  have  the  negative  injunction;  and  along  with  it,  we  receive  the 
information  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  apahane  is  unclear  and  abahasena 
is  more  suited  to  the  context  and  that  the  latter  means  'by  making  fun  of. 
Yet,  perhaps  to  add  more  force  to  the  (purported)  negative  injunction,  the 
translator  takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  an  additional  English  phrase  into  his 
Bangla  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  sloka.  And  that  phrase  happens  to  be:  'by 
avoiding  the  ridicules  of! 

See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiya m  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  tr.  Dr.Manabendu 
Bandy opadhyay  Sastri,  Kolkata:  Sanskrit  Pustak  Bhandar,  2001,  p.  14,  p. 
15  (4.1.61  ofKangle's  edition  corresponds  to  4.1.16  in  this  edition) 

It  surely  is  strange  that  in  the  2001  Bangla  edition  the  verse  in  question  is 
cited  with  the  word  apahane  in  the  body  of  the  translation  and  with  the 
word  abahasena  in  the  appendix  that  contains  The  Arthasastra  in  the  Nagri 
script. 

See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiyam  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  tr.  Dr.  Manabendu 
Bandyopadhyay  Sastri,  ed.  cit.,  p.  14,  p.  11  (in  Nagri  numerical) 

70  Plato,  'Book  Ten:  Theory  of  Art',  The  Republic,  tr.  Desmond  Lee,  ed.  cit., 
p.  437 

71  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  4.1.61,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  247 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  4.1.61:  '[The  actors]  may,  at  will,  entertain  by 
making  fun  of  the  (customs  of)  countries,  castes,  families,  schools  and  love- 
affairs'. 
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See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  258 

Since  Kangle  chooses  the  word  avah?sena  the  original  Sanskrit  appears  in 
this  form  in  Kangle's  edition:  Kamang  deshajatigotrocharanmoithu- 
napahanang  narmayeyuh 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  ed.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  131  (in  Nagri  numerical) 

72  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  254 
The  Sanskrit  original  of 'The  suppression  of  Criminals'  is  Kantaksodhanam : 
See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  ed.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  129  (in  Nagri  numerical) 

73  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  254 
The  Sanskrit  original  of 'A  Watch  over  Artisans'  is  Karukarakshanam: 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  ed.  R.  P.  Kangle,  Delhi,  ed. 
cit.,  p.  129  (in  Nagri  numerical) 

74  The  word  'practices'  in  L.  N.  Rangarajan's  translation  corresponds  to  'schools' 
in  R.  P.  Kangle's  translation.  The  original  Sanskrit  word  is  charana 
Radhagovinda  Basak's  explication  of  the  word  is:  'a  branch  of  learning'. 
See:  Kautilya,  Kouaiiya  Arthasastram,  Volume  2,  tr.  Radhagovinda  Basak, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  6  (in  Bangla  numerical) 

75  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  5 

76  The  Sanskrit  original  of 'Verbal  Injury'  is  bakaparushyam. 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  ed.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  124  (in  Nagri  numerical) 

77  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  3.18.1,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  470 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  3.18.1:  'Defamation,  vilification  and  threat 
constitute  verbal  injury' 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  246 

78  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  3.18.8,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  471 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  3.18.8:  'defamation  concerning  the  learning  of 
professional  story-tellers,  slander  of  the  profession  of  artisans  and 
actors. ..[are  cognizable  offences]'. 
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See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit,  p. 
247 

79  'We  have  upavada  'reviling'  which  is  different  from  avah?sa  'joking  about, 
making  fun  of: 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit,  p. 
258 

80  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  33 

81  Jacques  Derrida:  Quoted:  Untying  the  Text:  A  Post-Structuralist  Reader, 
ed.  cit.,  p.  29 

82  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  24 

83  Karl  Marx,  'Thesis  Number  1',  Theses  on  Feuerbach,  Selected  Works  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Volume  One,  Moscow:  Progress 
Publications,  1983,  p.  13 

84  Wendy  Doniger  and  Brian  K.  Smith,  'Index  and  Glossary',  The  Laws  of 
Manu,  New  Delhi:  Penguin  Books,  1991,  p.  329 

For  an  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  bhadra  and  men  of  ill-repute 
see: 

Sibaji  Bandyopadhyay,  ‘Bhadra-katha’,  Madhyarekha,  Kolkata:  Anustup, 
2009,  pp.  143-192 

85  Wendy  Doniger  and  Brian  K.  Smith,  'Introduction',  The  Laws  of  Manu,  ed. 
cit,  p.  xviii 

86  Manu,  The  Laws  of  Manu:  8.65,  tr.  Wendy  Doniger  and  Brian  K.  Smith, 
ed.  cit,  p.  158 

87  Ibid,  8.102,  p.  162 

88  Ibid,  3.155,  p.  59 

89  Ibid,  11.60-67,  p.  257 

90  Ibid,  9.225,  p.  222 

In  the  translation  of  the  laws  of  Manu  done  by  G.  Biihler  (first  published: 
1886)  and  included  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  edited  by  F.  Max 
Muller,  9.225  is  rendered  thus:  'Gamblers,  dancers  and  singers,  cruel  men, 
men  belonging  to  an  heretical  sect,  those  following  forbidden  occupations, 
and  sellers  of  spirituous  liquor,  let  [the  king]  banish  from  his  town'. 

See:  Laws  of  Manu:  IX,  225,  tr.  G.  Biihler,  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 
tr.  F.  Max  Muller,  Delhi:  Motilal  Banarsidass,  2001,  p.  381 
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The  original  Sanskrit  word  in  9.225  that  is  translated  by  Wendy  Doniger 
and  Brian  K.  Smith  as  'travelling  bards'  in  1991  and  by  G.  Biihler  in  1886 
as  'dancers  and  singers'  is  kusilava. 

See:  Manusanhita:  9.225,  ed,  Panchanan  Tarkalangkar,  ed.  cit.,  p.  267  (in 
Bangla  numerical) 

91  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  254 

92  R.  P.  Kangle,  'Footnote:  English  translation  of  4.1.61',  The  Kautiliya 
Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  258 

93  Ibid,  p.258 

94  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Introduction',  Rabelais  and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  pp.  5-6 

95  Ibid,  p.  12 

96  Jacques  Lacan,  'Of  Structure  as  an  Inmixing  of  an  Otherness  Prerequisite 
to  Any  Subject  Whatever',  The  Structuralist  Controversy:  The  Languages 
of  Criticism  and  the  Sciences  of  Man,  ed.  Richard  Macksey  &  Eugenio 
Donato,  Baltimore  &  London:  The  John  Hopkins  University  Press,  1972, 
p.  192 

97  Ibid,  p.  192 

98  Ibid,  p.  192 

99  Plato,  'Book  Ten:  Theory  of  Art',  The  Republic,  tr.  Desmond  Lee,  ed.  cit., 
p.  438 

100  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.2.13,  15,  18,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit., 
p.  534-535 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  the  phrase  in  question:  'an  agent  appearing  as 
a  holy  man'. 

See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  478 

101  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.2.11,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  534 
R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  this  bit  of  13.2.11:  'an  agent  appearing  as  a 
seer' 

See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  477 

102  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.2.16,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  534 
R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  this  bit  of  13.2.16:  'an  agent  appearing  as  a 
holy  man.. .should  tell. ..that  he  is  Varuna  or  the  King  of  Nagas'. 

See: 
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Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  478 
103Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.2.1,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  pp. 
533-534 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  this  bit  of  13.2.1:  'An  ascetic  with  shaven 
head... declaring  himself  to  be  four  hundred  years  old,  should  stay.. .with 
plenty  of  disciples'. 

See:  Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit., 
p.  477 

104  The  Sanskrit  original  of ’Means  of  Taking  a  Fort'  is  durgalamvopayah. 
See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  I,  ed.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  146 
(in  Nagri  numerical) 

105  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.2.45,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  536 
R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  13.2.45:  'In  those  places  in  which  the  king 
himself  is  witnessing  a  dramatic  show,  or  is  enjoying  himself  in  a  festival...'. 
See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  480 

106  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  13.4.26,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  p.  738 
R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  this  portion  of  1 3 .4.26:  'when  there  is  a  festival, 
when  troops  are  engaged  in  witnessing  a  show... [the  enemy]  should  storm 
(the  fort)'. 

See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  488 

107  Kautilya,  The  Arthasastra:  11.1.34-36,  tr.  L.  N.  Rangarajan,  ed.  cit.,  pp. 
522-523 

R.  P.  Kangle's  translation  of  1 1 . 1 .34-36:  'Keepers  of  prostitutes  or  acrobats, 
actors,  dancers  or  showmen,  employed  as  agents,  should  make  the  chiefs 
of  the  ruling  council  infatuated  with  women  possessed  of  great  beauty  and 
youth.  When  passion  is  roused  in  them,  they  should  start  quarrels  by  creating 
belief  (about  their  love)  in  one  and  by  going  to  another,  or  by  forcible 
abduction  (by  the  other).  During  the  quarrel,  assassins  should  do  their  work, 
saying,  'Thus  has  this  passionate  fool  been  slain'. 

See: 

Kautilya,  The  Kautiliya  Arthasastra,  Part  II,  tr.  R.  P.  Kangle,  ed.  cit.,  p.  437 
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108  Karl  Marx,  Theses  on  Feuerbach:  Thesis  Number  11,  Selected  Works  of 
Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Volume  One,  ed.  cit.,  p.  15 

109  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  'Chapter  Seven:  Rabelais'  Images  and  His  Time',  Rabelais 
and  His  World,  ed.  cit.,  p.  474 
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NON-DUALISM  AND  NATIONALISM 


A  CASE  STUDY:  THE  DAWN  ENTERPRISE 


Preamble 

Sachis  -  a  man  of  firm  beliefs  and  also  a  man  always  on  the  verge 
of  changing  standpoints  -  stages  his  appearance  in  the  pages  of 
Rabindranath  Thakur's  novel  Chaturanga. 1  Sachis'  commitment  to  the 
cause  he  subscribes  to  is  absolute.  So  too  is  his  withdrawal  the  moment 
the  cause  loses  charm  for  him.  Nostalgic  regret  never  sullies  his  senses 
once  he  suffers  a  disappointment.  Sounds  of  earlier  footfalls  do  not 
hinder  his  search  for  a  fresh  appointment.  Whenever  dusk  falls  and 
the  sky  darkens,  he  essays  out  looking  for  an  abode  that  stands  luminous 
in  the  light  of  breaking  dawn.  Steadfast  yet  mercurial,  opinionated  yet 
credulous,  staunch  yet  impulsive,  Sachis  is  constantly  into  some  or 
other  intellectual  edge-play. 

Sachis'  periodically  regular  mood-swing  is  indeed  wide  in  amplitude. 
It  reaches  to  the  extremity  of  cool-headed  clinically  neat  rationalism 
and  then  to  the  extremity  of  heart-throbbing  giddy  spiritualism:  the 
journey  moves  through  a  phase  of  quiet  self-composure  to  a  phase  of 
delirious  self-abnegation.  Sachis’  psychic  switch  is  of  such  dimension 
that  if  at  one  juncture  he  abides  by  a  recently  invented  brand  of 
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western  science  then  on  rebound  he  joins  a  sect  inspired  by  Vaishnavism 
-  in  place  of  relying  on  Utilitarian  calculus  and  the  transparent  language 
of  the  'consciousness'  he  flings  himself  into  a  whirlpool  of  affects  and 
surrenders  to  the  irrational  claims  of  the  'Unconscious'.  Furthermore, 
if  Sachis'  re-orientation  is  shockingly  audacious,  his  transition  is  more 
so  -  it  is  far  too  smooth. 

To  exhibit  that  he  is  free  of  the  fetters  forged  by  the  traditional  super¬ 
ego,  he  holds  his  head  high  -  the  'atheistic'  Sachis  does  not  touch  his 
elders'  feet.  Next,  to  exhibit  that  he  is  free  of  the  fetters  forged  by  the 
individuated  ego,  the  bhakta  Sachis  does  the  exact  opposite  -  he  stoops 
so  low  as  to  caress  his  Guide's  feet  in  public.  This  curious  double 
move  makes  one  wonder  whether  there  is  a  secret  pattern,  which 
determines  Sachis'  psychic  course.  The  question  then  becomes,  impelled 
as  it  is  by  an  irrepressible  daemonic  charge,  is  the  character  of  Sachis 
a  literary  demonstration  of  a  paradox  central  to  colonial  modernity?  If 
there  is  an  insidious  link  between  Sachis'  invocation  of  Benthamite 
creed  of  measured  estimation  of  'pleasure'  and  'pain'  and  its  subsequent 
revocation  in  favour  of  the  credo  of  bhakti  focused  on  generating 
ceaseless  (sadomasochistic)  ruptures,  then  does  that  link  highlight  the 
same  general  paradox?  Perplexing  though  the  connection  is,  one  thing 
is  certain:  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  disconcerting  logic  by  resorting 
to  the  (now  familiar,  in  truth,  hackneyed  and  embarrassingly  trite) 
'opposition'  between  (Apollonian)  fondness  for  'order'  and  (Dionysian) 
fascination  for  'disorder'.  For,  in  the  final  count,  neither  the  scientificity 
of  Utilitarianism  nor  the  liminality  of  experience  high-grounded  by 
the  Vaishnava  school  Sachis  joins  is  free  from  constraints  of  hierarchy. 

Chaturanga's  Sachis,  however,  is  far  from  a  shallow  person.  It  is  not 
due  to  facile  eclecticism  that  he  first  opts  for  the  comforts  of  'secured 
reason'  and  then  yields  to  the  topsy-turvy  state  of  'perpetual  euphoria'. 
It  is  not  flippancy  or  any  such  flaw  in  character  which  makes  him 
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travel  from  the  zone  of  'gravitas'  coloured  by  sober  but  gray  wisdom 
to  the  zone  of  'frenzy'  made  spectacular  by  lilting  music  and  gay 
dancing.  If  anything,  Sachis  is  far  too  serious.  And,  the  stuff  and 
material  of  his  'seriousness',  the  substance  that  composes  his  tough 
metal,  is  sheer  'nervous  energy'. 

Rabindranath's  Chaturanga  has  a  quartet-like  structure.  First  published 
as  four  independent  short-stories  in  Sabuj  Patra  in  1915  and  then  as 
a  unitary  novel  in  1916,  the  text  races  along  a  zigzag  path  construed 
by  quick  cuts  and  swift  flash-backs.  Not  linear  but  spiral  in  construction, 
Chaturanga  opens  up  a  labyrinth.  So  confusing  is  the  labyrinth  that 
most  readers  have  difficulties  in  keeping  track  of  the  narrative  or  the 
'evolution'  of  different  characters  in  terms  of  strict  clock-time.  Although 
the  work  has  a  peculiar  scintillating  quality  and  is  unfailingly  gripping, 
the  textual  maze  Chaturanga  unfolds  has  the  soundlook  of  an 
impenetrable  puzzle.  It  may  not  be  too  hasty  if  one  surmised  from  the 
standard  reactions  to  the  work,  that  Chaturanga  offers  such  insights 
into  the  psychic  undercurrents  of  its  intended  addresses,  i.e.  the 
'English-educated  Bengalis',  that  they,  particularly  the  members  of  the 
male  section  of  the  class,  find  it  too  blinding. 

Chaturanga  provides  its  readers  with  a  thumbnail  impression  of  the 
various  ideologies  sponsored  by  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
century  Bengali  intelligentsia  to  configure  a  'subject'  worthy  of  modernity. 
The  novella  focuses  on  Utilitarianism  and  neo-Vaishnavism  -  the  two  in 
their  togetherness  allude  to  other  competing  ideologies  of  the  times. 
Presenting  a  condensed  chronicle  of 'the  futile  journey  of  the  inordinately 
ambitious',  Rabindranath's  Chaturanga  presents  a  dream-like  digest  of 
the  colonized  bhadralok's  multi-various  thought-experiments.4 

Even  while  withholding  direct  reference,  Chaturanga  manages  to  invoke 
a  whole  range  of  ideational  currents.  The  spectrum  covers  James  Mill's 
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(1773-1836)  stripe  of  Occidentalism,  Auguste  Comte's  (1798-1857) 
Positivism,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay's  (1800-9)  liberalism,  John 
Stuart  Mill's  (1806-73)  vision  of  liberty,  Henry  Louis  Vivian  Derozio's 
(1809-31)  heady  radicalism,  the  Brahmo  Unitarianism,  the  splits  and 
splinters  of  the  Brahmo  Movement,  the  Reform  Movements  centered 
on  'Women',  the  Vaishnavism  inflected  by  the  (conflicting)  doctrines 
of  the  Neo-Krsna  Movement  floated  around  1880, 5  and  so  forth.  The 
movements  of  Chaturanga's  Four  Quartets  attain  the  impossible  of 
building  a  slide-show  composed  of  'negatives'. 

Sachis  switches  from  the  pole  dominated  by  a  nastika,  in  this  case, 
meaning  a  man  who  denies  the  primacy  of  the  Vedas  as  well  as  disbelieves 
in  the  existence  of  any  Supra-power  to  the  pole  dominated  by  an  astika, 
in  this  case,  meaning  a  man  who  abides  by  the  Vedas  as  well  as  accepts 
the  existence  of  Supra-Power  in  the  form  of  Visnu  /  Krsna.  Breaking  his 
alliance  with  his  sophisticated  uncle  equipped  in  western  philosophy  he 
aligns  himself  with  an  erudite  Vaishnava  teacher  trained  in  Indian 
scriptures.  Sachis  leaves  the  shelter  of  one  Father-like  Mentor  only  to 
enter  the  shelter  of  another.  And,  focalizing  on  this  swing,  Rabindranath's 
novel  pieces  together  a  montage  of  'unnamed'  figures  -  wide  in  scope 
the  montage  enables  the  readers  to  're-call'  many  a  cultural  icon  of  Bengal. 

For  example: 

Rammohun  Roy  (1772-1833)  -  a  notable  supporter  of  'free  market' 
policy  championed  by  the  English  anti-monopolist  lobby  and  the  scholar 
whose  role  in  rejuvenating  the  heritage  of  the  Upanisad  and  of 
Brahmasutra  /  Vedantasutra,  the  Text  principal  to  all  schools  of  Vedanta, 
had  a  global  impact.  Rammohun's  scholastic  engagements  with 
pre-modem  texts  had  several  outcomes:  from  him  came  five  Bengali 
(1816,  1817,  1819)  and  four  English  (1816,  1819)  translations  of  the 
Upanisads ;  the  production  of  a  commentary  in  Bengali  in  1915  of 'the 
most  celebrated  and  revered  work  on  Brahminical  Theology',6  i.e., 
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Brahmasutra,  in  line  with  Samkara's  (788-820)  non-dualist  interpretation 
of  Vedanta ;  the  publication  of  an  abridged  English  version  of  his 
Brahmasutra- commentary  in  1916.  And,  it  was  Rammohun  who 
requested  the  policy-makers  of  the  East  India  Company  to  desist  from 
spending  money  on  teaching  Indian  Sastras  to  Indians  for,  he  believed, 
'no  improvement  could  arise  from  speculations  [on]  themes  suggested 
by  the  Vedant'.  He  belittled  pre-modem  Indian  learning  in  his  1823 
letter  to  Lord  Amherst,  the  person  vested  with  the  powers  to  decide 
upon  the  future  of  education  in  British  India,  by  saying,  '[it  was]  of 
little  or  no  practicable  use  to  the  possessors  or  to  society' ;  but,  strangely, 
at  the  same  time,  did  his  utmost  to  renew  the  pedagogic  charter  of 
Brahminical  Speculations.  There  is  no  denying  that  Rammohun's 
'liberalism'  was  double-vectored. 

Angry  Young  Bengalis  known  famously  as  'Derozians'  -  crusaders 
determined  to  rid  India  of  all  her  inherited  'superstitions';  many  of 
whom  took  to  orthodoxy  with  admirable  punctiliousness  once  they 
became  respectable  service-men. 

Akshaykumar  Dutta  (1820-86),  Iswarchandra  Vidyasagar  (1820-91), 
Krishnakamal  Bhattacharya  (1840-1932)  -  although  more  or  less 
consistent  in  maintaining  skepticism  towards  'theological'  issues,  they 
could  not  wholly  free  themselves  from  the  upper-caste  elitism  typical 
of  Brahminism. 

Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  (1838-94)  -  the  titanic  intellectual  who 
successively  touched  upon  Bentham's  Utilitarianism,  Comte's 
Positivism,  John  Stuart  Mill's  model  of  emancipation;  the  social 
scientist  who  both  penned  an  acerbic  critique  of  East  India  Company's 
policy  of  'Permanent  Settlement'  that  vested  inordinate  authority  in 
neo-landlords  at  the  expense  of  tillers  and  afterwards  disavowed  the 
treatise;  the  novelist  who  in  later  life  devoted  himself  to  sketching  a 
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scientifically  agreeable  portrait  of  Krsna  and  writing  a  commentary  on 
the  Gita  that  could  appeal  to  the  sensibility  of  people  keen  on 
empirically  verifiable  facts. 

Ramakrishna  Paramhansa  (1836-1886)  -  the  charismatic  god-man  who 
seemed  to  a  number  of  middle -ranking  Bengalis  as  being  a  provider 
of  a  viable  'resolution'  to  contradictions  emerging  from  the  contestations 
between  alien  pedagogy  and  native  scriptural  tradition;  the  poor, 
near-illiterate  Brahmin  who,  gifted  as  he  was  with  a  superb  command 
over  earthy  rustic  diction,  turned  himself  into  the  master-mason  of  a 
multiplex  of  (spiritual)  practices;  the  deity  of  householders  whose 
(original)  cult  of  bhakti  left  an  indelible  mark  not  only  on  the 
God-fearing  souls  but  also  on  the  English-educated  agnostics,  skeptics 
and  downright  non-believers. 

Bejoy  Krishna  Goswami  (1841-99)  -  the  hugely  influential  intellectual 
who  from  being  born  into  an  Orthodox  family  went  on  to  become  an 
Orthodox-baiting  Brahmo  and  then  a  self-possessed  Vaishnavite. 

Keshab  Chandra  Sen  (1838-84)  -  the  non-conformist  pro-changer 
Brahmo  preacher  who  towards  the  end  of  his  career  was  captivated  by 
Ramakrishna's  disarming  naivety  and  found  bhakti  to  be  the  most 
enchanting  of  all  paths  leading  to  'emancipation'. 

Swami  Vivekananda  (1863-1902)  -  the  foremost  Apostle  of 
Ramakrishna  who  combined  his  Teacher's  sayings  with  Samkara's 
Non-dualistic  Vedanta  (tinged  with  Brahmo  Monism)  and  set  the 
world-agenda  for  'Hinduism'. 

Brahmabandhab  Upadhyaya  (1861-1907)  -  the  flamboyant  fusionist 
who  under  the  influence  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  first  adopted 
Brahmoism  and  then  consecutively  took  to  Protestant  Church  and 
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Roman  Catholic  Church,  cooperated  with  Rabindranath  Thakur  when 
the  latter  set  up  a  school  at  Santiniketan  in  the  model  of  asramas  run 
by  ancient  sages  in  1 900  and  towards  the  close  of  life,  spellbound  by 
Swami  Vivekananda,  expended  much  energy  in  blending  and  balancing 
Roman  Catholic  persuasion  with  Samkara's  non-dualism. 

Rabindranath  Thakur  (1861-1 94 1 )— the  author  of  Chaturanga  who,  despite 
his  sincere  distaste  for  mechanical  reproduction  of  entrenched  habits  of 
thought,  home-grown  or  otherwise,  was  so  carried  away  by  the  Swadeshi 
tide  that  for  a  brief  while  became  a  prominent  advocate  of 
institutionalized  'Hindu'  values;  the  poet  who,  despite  continuing  with 
his  artistic  experiments  with  astounding  inventiveness,  became  a  patriotic 
spcechifier  in  the  period  between  1898  and  1905-07;  the  man  of  versatile 
talents  who,  despite  his  strong  dislike  for  the  epithet  ‘Gurudeva’,  did 
not  wince  from  performing  the  role  of  eastern  Messiah  whenever  it  suited 
him. 

Chaturanga' s  Sachis  thus  stands  in  for  many  others.  Notwithstanding 
his  desperate  attempts  to  stick  to  the  position  he  adopts,  he  is  symbolic 
of  the  vacillating,  oscillating  colonized  intellectuals  of  Bengal.  Sachis 
exemplifies  the  'subjectivity'  a  sensitive  person  acquires  when  his 
everyday  is  so  hemmed  in  by  a  crushing  economic  system,  so  pressed 
inwards  by  tariff-like  blockades  imposed  by  alien  rulers,  that  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  be  a  'free  trader  in  Ideas'.  (While  Rabindranath  himself 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  predicament  of  being  caught  up  in  the 
crisis  of  intellectual  hotchpotch),  Rabindranath's  novel  takes  it  upon 
itself  to  interrogate  precisely  this  'free'  trading.  And  the  interrogation 
takes  the  form  of  interruption. 

To  interrupt  the  'flow'  of  ideas,  which  sustain  the  intellectualism  of 
chameleon-like  Bengali  thinkers,  Chaturanga  focuses  upon  the  unstated 
gender-assumptions  of  'abstractions'  advanced  by  divergent  enlightened 
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groups.  As  a  result,  by  a  perverse  twist  of  logic,  the  figure  that  keeps 
re -turning  to  invade  Sachis  absorbed  in  his  pursuits  is  the  figure  pivotal 
to  the  discursive  universe  of  Bengal's  modernity:  the  figure  of  the 
'woman'.  But,  unlike  in  discourses,  progressive  or  neo-Orthodox,  which 
treat  the  female  sex  as  vantage-point  for  their  social  inquiries,  the 
women  in  Chaturanga  are  decidedly  not  ethereal.  Unlike  the 
pronouncements  customized  to  regard  the  'woman'  as  a  'question'  -  a 
custom  that  in  fact  was  one  hallmark  of  Bengal's  style  of  negotiating 
modernity  -  women  in  Rabindranath's  novel  are  neither  programmatic 
nor  theoretical  constructs.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  male  protagonists 
of  Chaturanga  -  and,  this  is  the  concealed  joke,  the  comic  ingredient 
of  the  novella  -  the  women  there  do  not  embody  Big  Ideas.  Instead, 
they  are  far  too  concretized.  As  beings  their  materiality  is  so  loud,  so 
tactile  in  texture,  that  they  cannot  but  attract  and  allure  even  those 
who  are  single-minded  in  fulfilling  their  missions.  And,  this  'attraction', 
by  a  calculus  of  its  own,  acquires  the  function  of  iiritants  -  it  articulates 
the  silence  that  constitutes  the  very  volubility  of  slogans  coined  by 
intellectualists.  It  is  as  if,  by  complying  with  the  patriarchal 
commonsense  vis-a-vis  the  'limited'  mental  capacity  of  women, 
Chaturanga  turns  the  table  around  and  releases  the  violence  inherent 
to  any  one-way  repression  -  'one-way  repression'  signifying  a  special 
type  of  repression  which  allows  for  the  exhibition,  even  celebration  of 
an  entity  posited  as  an  objective  abstract  but  denies  the  entity  subjective 
access  to  the  same  display.  In  the  process  of  indexing  the  blank  that 
lies  at  the  heart  of  woman-centric  discourses  spun  by  modem  Bengal 
and  therefore  the  lamentable  lack  of 'sensuousness'  in  her  valiant  Sons' 
critical-practical  activities,  Chaturanga  presents  the  daring  spectacle 
of  a  tussle  between  the  masculine-principle  scripted  in  terms  of  idea 
and  feminine -principle  scripted  in  terms  of  body.  That  this  tussle  is 
fore-closed  to  bring  forth  calamities  is  clearly  borne  out  by  the  two 
'episodes',  which  force  Sachis  twice  to  revise  his  outlook.  In  both 
cases  the  sudden  rupture  takes  place  because  of  a  woman's  suicide. 
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Sachis'  break  with  rationalism  occurs  when  a  woman  seduced  and 
brutalized  by  Sachis'  reckless  and  rather  stupid  elder  brother  confides 
in  her  suicide-note  that  in  spite  of  the  kindness  showered  on  her  by 
her  savior  Sachis,  she  is  incapable  of  accepting  Sachis'  magnanimous 
offer  of  marriage  -  she  still  rues  for  the  man  who  had  ruined  her.  The 
do-gooder  is  nonplussed  by  the  shocking  disclosure  that  in  distinction 
to  'spirit's  hard-headed  determination  'flesh'  is  rather  soft  on  silky 
obscenities  and  that  no  ‘solemnity’  can  wholly  depurate  the  ‘smutty’. 
This  verbal-carnal  knowledge  compels  Sachis  to  admit  that  it  is  a 
grave  folly  to  enter  into  game  of  numbers  in  the  matter  of  affects. 
Abandoning  the  Utilitarian  Science  of  Computation,  losing  the  zeal 
for  'maximizing  happiness  for  maximum  number  of  people',  Sachis 
steps  out  of  the  world  obsessed  with  calibration  and  precision  to  step 
into  a  world  obsessed  with  turbulence  and  abandonment.  And  again, 
at  the  height  of  his  experiment  with  the  play  of  rasa,  Sachis  stumbles 
when  he  hears  that  the  wife  of  a  member  of  his  sect  has  taken  her  life. 
The  reason  for  her  suicide  was  rather  complex.  Hurt  and  outraged 
though  she  was  by  her  rasa-intoxicated  husband's  infidelity,  she  was 
nonetheless  willing  to  remove  herself  in  order  to  let  the  second  woman, 
(who  happened  to  be  her  own  sister),  become  the  rightful  partner  in 
her  husband's  (illicit)  forays  to  the  erotic  underground  -  (her  exit,  as 
it  were,  both  testified  to  and  sanctified  the  notion  of  jouissance 
fundamental  to  bhakti  literature).  So,  what  stares  at  Sachis  when  he 
reaches  to  the  end  of  his  two  roads  -  one  delineated  in  accordance 
with  codes  of  sanitized  rationalism  and  the  other  with  those  of 
formalized  transcendentalism  -  are  coipses  of  women! 

Chaturanga’ s  narrative  pattern  is  bewildering  precisely  because  it 
manages  to  carry  through  the  near-impossible  programme  of 
sustainabale  condensation  in  realistic  diction.  The  artifice  of  double 
quick  changes  in  Sachis'  perspectives  with  its  stark  symmetry  spotlights 
the  quicksand  on  which  unaware  to  themselves  stand  the  colonized 
bhadraloks.  The  two-edged  irony  inherent  to  the  plot  gives  a  graph  of 
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the  intellectual-spiritual  curves  all  those  serious  souls  who,  housed 
though  in  caged  bodies,  swear  to  stand  by  'Truth'  envisaged  as  ever- 
pemianence  in  one  mode  of  being.  Avoiding  the  gossipy  tenor  of 
biographical  criticism,  eschewing  the  pseudo-satirical  tone  of  scandal 
sheets  delighting  in  character  assassination  of  the  famed,  Chaturanga 
brings  to  fore  the  dirty  under-linens  of  the  decorous  and  well-dressed 
males.  It  shuns  'familial  crisis',  the  standard  topic  of  Bangla  novels; 
instead,  it  forms  itself  by  fleshing  out  an  economy  of  gestures.  Playing 
on  the  disturbed  and  disturbing  subterranean  impulses  which  act  as 
inescapable  supplements  in  any  discourse  or  practice  which  hank  on 
de-erotization  of  the  senses,  the  novel  depicts  a  'scatter  diagram'  of 
emotions  the  subjugated  elite  of  Bengal  go  through  in  their  repeated 
trials  to  consecrate  a  genuine  'modernity'.  It  also  works  out  the 
'regression  equation'  implicit  in  the  seemingly  random  scatters.  Novelty 
of  Chaturanga  is  wrought  by  tracing  the  locus  or  path  of  a  curve  that 
goes  astray  by  missing  the  telos  it  seeks  to  reach. 

Consistent  in  showing  up  the  structural  incompleteness  in  the  various 
ideological  shades,  Chaturanga  underscores  its  main  thesis.  The  thesis 
being,  even  if  the  'woman'  is  'included'  to  the  point  of  being  elevated 
to  the  central  position  in  discourses  which,  in  responding  to  the  global 
process  of  Europeanization  concentrate  on  extracting  the  essential 
content,  the  inner  core  of  Indianness,  invariably  end  up  making  the 
matter  worse.  In  trying  to  amend  the  mistake  of  'forgetting'  by  way  of 
'exclusion'  they  lead  inexorably  towards  the  'double  forgetting'  of 
repression.  Chaturanga  shows  up  the  overlaps  the  binary  opposition 
between  'modernity'  and  'tradition'  -  the  binary  staple  to  nearly  all 
colonial  discourses  -  covers  up  by  positing  a  causal  connection  between 
hegemony  and  repression.  Rabindranath's  1915-16  novella 
demonstrates,  the  hegemonic  craving  of  the  hegemonised  necessarily 
generate  newer  types  of  repression  and  the  'woman'  is  one  unmistakable 
symptom  of  that  not-so-secret  collusion. 
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I 

A  New  Dawn 


It  seems  Chaturanga  has  the  promise  of  being  a  handy  memory-aid  for 
probing  into  what,  in  the  spirit  of  Karl  Marx  (1818-1883)  and  Frederick 
Engels'  (1820-1895)  The  German  Ideology  (1845-46)  may  be  termed 
The  Bengali  Ideology.  The  text  can  surely  function  as  a  torch-light 
while  entering  the  dark  and  dusty  archives  of  colonial  Bengal. 


One  such  archive  is  the  set  of  journals  edited  over  sixteen  years  by 
Satis  Chandra  Mukherjee  (1865-1948). 10 

In  its  first  phase,  from  March  1897  to  June  1904,  the  journal  was 
called  The  Dawn. 

It  was  then  mouthpiece  of  Bhagavat  CatuspathI,  a  residential  institution 
set  up  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Indian  Sastras  in  their  Sanskrit  original 
under  the  headship  of  Pandit  Durgacharan  Sankhya-Vedanta-Tirtha 
(1866-1948)  -  the  outstanding  scholar  who  translated  into  Bengali 
Ramanuja's  (1017-1137)  commentary  on  Brahmasutra  as  well  as  the 
principal  Upanisads  complete  with  Sarhkara's  commentaries  on  them. 

Arguing  that  native  patrons  took  enough  care  to  preserve  and  circulate 
pre-modem  Indian  learning,  Rammohun  Roy  had  tried  to  dissuade  the 
alien  authorities  from  funding  the  same.  Advising  against  abetting  the 
superfluous,  he  had  written  in  his  1 823  letter  to  Lord  Amherst:  'There 
have  been  always  and  are  now  numerous  professors  of  Sangscrit  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  engaged  in  teaching  this  language  as 
well  as  the  other  branches  of  literature'.11 

Scarcely  sixty  years  later,  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay,  in  his 
unfinished  commentary  on  the  Gita  (Chapters  I  and  II:  published  in  a 
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journal:  1886-88;  Chapters  I  to  IV.  19:  published  in  book-form:  1902), 
complained  bitterly  that  although  educated  Bengalis  of  the  day  had  no 
trouble  in  picking  fruits  from  the  Western  Tree  of  Knowledge  they 
were  miserably  handicapped  as  far  as  the  Indian  variety  was  concerned 
-  such  has  been  the  pedagogic  programming  initiated  by  the  British 
that  the  Bengalis  were  now  not  only  incapable  of  understanding  the 

words  of  ancient  pundits  in  Sanskrit,  they  could  not  even  grasp  the 

12 

sense  of  pre-modem  texts  in  Bengali  translations. 

In  sum:  the  system  of  social  support  taken  for  granted  by  Rammohun 
had  collapsed;  and,  as  Bankim  put  it  forcefully,  the  consequent 
devaluation  of  a  valuable  symbolic  capital  had  resulted  in  a  serious 
intellectual  impairment.  It  was  this  troubling  sense  of  loss  of  a  thing 
previously  in  place  which  provided  the  impetus  to  Satis  Chandra  to 
establish  Bhagavat  Catuspathi  -  it  symbolized  the  urge  to  fill  up  a 
newly  constituted  void  and  recuperate  flagging  energy.  Although 
modeled  on  the  ancient  tol,  the  Catuspathi  was  a  modern  venture  -  its 
agenda  was  to  attend  to  the  problem  of  social  amnesia;  it  aimed  to 
break  the  (nearly)  century-long  'solitude'  surrounding  Sanskrit  Writing, 
particularly,  philosophy,  in  which  the  erudite  (but,  poorly  trained) 
Bengalis  were  locked. 

In  its  second  phase,  from  September  1904  to  November  1913,  The 
Dawn  was  re-named  The  Dawn  and  The  Dawn  Society's  Magazine  (in 
brief,  The  Dawn  Magazine).  It  became  the  organ  of  'Dawn  Society' 
after  Satis  Chandra  founded  the  Society  in  1902.  Following  the 
dissolution  of  the  'Dawn  Society'  in  1907,  The  Dawn  Magazine 
appeared  as  an  independent  magazine  from  September  1 907  and  lasted 
till  November  1913. 

Now,  what  was  Satis  Chandra's  life  like? 
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A  Life 


Similar  to  (Rabindranath's  Sachis  and)  a  host  of  his  contemporaries, 
Satis  Chandra  paused  at  different  ideological  stops  at  different  times. 
Fathered  by  an  arch  Positivist,  the  hold  of  positivism  was  so  strong  on 
him  in  his  early  youth,  that  in  spite  of  being  a  classmate  of  Swami 
Vivekananda,  he  did  not  then  quite  share  his  friend's  enthusiasm  for 
the  New  Age  Sage  Ramakrishna  Paramhansa.  Rather,  his  sympathies 
initially  were  with  Keshab  Chandra  Sen  -  Keshab's  rationalist  approach 
towards  social  and  scriptural  issues  appealed  to  him  more.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  secular  temper  which  earned  him  the  post  of  a  teacher  at 
Vidyasagar's  Metropolitan  Institution  after  he  obtained  the  M.A.  degree 
in  English  in  1886  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  -  it  was  Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar  himself  who  gave  the  appointment  to  Satis  Chandra  in 
1887.  Three  years  later,  in  1890,  he  completed  his  studies  in  Law  and 
started  practicing  as  a  Vakil  in  the  Calcutta  High  Court.  But,  he  soon 
realized,  though  ostensibly  tied  to  the  task  of  delivering  justice, 
advocates  were  not  required  to  be  oath-bound  to  ethical  niceties.  On 
the  contrary,  the  less  the  argumentative  advocates  were  invested  in 
Unequivocal  Truth,  the  higher  was  the  chance  of  their  achieving  worldly 
success.  Nauseated  by  the  lies  and  deceits,  the  unprincipled  sophistry 
which  almost  as  law  entangle  persons  pursuing  the  legal  vocation  -  a 
nausea  that  also  forced  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  (1869-1948) 
to  withdraw  from  the  Bar  -  Satis  Chandra  put  an  end  to  his  flourishing 
career  at  the  Court  in  1892. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  decisive  turn-around  took  place.  Sorely 
dissatisfied  by  Positivism's  vociferous  denial  of  traditional  beliefs, 
Satis  Chandra  was  then  going  through  a  period  of  severe  depression. 
But,  before  he  could  sink  further  and  become  an  utter  destitute,  he 
was  rescued.  He  suddenly  heard  a  murmuring  within.  Rising  from  the 
depths  of  his  inner  being,  the  whisper  was:  'There  is  God'. 
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Satis  Chandra  promptly  disclosed  the  internal  communique  to  one  of 
his  confidants.  And  the  confidant  happened  to  be  Mahendra  Nath 
Gupta  (1854-1932),  one  of  Ramakrishna's  disciples  who  kept  a 
meticulous  record  of  his  Guru's  sayings,  now  known  as  Ramakrishna 
Kathamrita  (Parts  I  to  V:  1902  to  1932).  So,  even  if  young  Vivekananda 
had  failed  to  arouse  Satis  Chandra  from  his  spiritual  slumber,  another 
of  Ramakrishna's  pupils  succeeded  in  providing  a  solid  base  to  Satis 
Chandra's  New  Awakening  -  Mahendra  Nath  Gupta  introduced  him  to 
Bejoy  Krishna  Goswami.  And,  Bejoy  Krishna  was  the  tenth  descendant 
of  Advaita  Acharya  (1434-1558),  a  lead-player  in  the  emotive  Vaishnava 
Movement  launched  by  Chaitanya  Dev  (1486-1533)  in  early  sixteenth 
century  Bengal. 

Most  probably,  Satis  Chandra  did  not  pay  homage  to  Ramakrishna 
personally.  Nonetheless,  the  Other  Savant  Bejoy  Krishna  fortified  his 
newfound  faith  in  the  ontological  certitude  of  God.  Known  as  Siddha 
Purush  or  the  'Enlightened',  Bejoy  Krishna  was  also  Guide  to  three 
other  Swadeshi  leaders:  the  patriotic  businessman  Monoranjan  Guha 
Thakurta  (1858-1919)  who  had  declared,  'we  want  a  warrior  class  and 
not  a  race  of  shop-keepers  in  Bengal';  the  Brahmo-tumed-Neo-Orthodox 
social  worker  Aswinikumar  Dutta  (1856-1923);  the  Brahmo-tumed- 
Vaishnava  Bepinchandra  Pal  (1858-1932),  the  legendary  orator.  Satis 
Chandra  met  the  Siddha  Purush  for  the  first  time  in  1891  -  about  two 
years  later,  on  27th  September  1893,  he  was  ordained  one  of  Bejoy 
Krishna's  official  acolytes.  Tutored  by  his  Guru,  he  soon  became 
proficient  in  'disinterested'  activism.  That  activism  became  more 
arduous  from  1897,  when,  in  accordance  with  his  Guru's  injunction, 
Satis  Chandra  vowed  to  couple  his  creed  of  'disinterestedness'  with 
Akash-Vritti  or  the  'practice  of  depending  solely  on  God  for  material 
necessities'. 

Satis  Chandra's  public-career  was  indeed  many-hued. 
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He  founded  the  Bhagavat  Catuspatlu in  1 895.  He  established  the  English 
journal  The  Dawn  in  March  1897;  inaugurated  the  'Dawn  Society'  in 
July  1902;  as  part  of  its  Programme  of  Indian  youths'  'character-building', 
the  'Dawn  Society'  for  five  years  held  two  Weekly  classes  on  'General 
Training'  and  'Moral  and  Religious  Training'.  In  September  1904,  he 
replaced  the  English  journal  The  Dawn  by  the  bilingual  The  Dawn  and 
Dawn  Society's  Magazine  (later  referred  to  as  The  Dawn  Magazine) 
and  made  the  latter  the  official  organ  of  the  'Dawn  Society'.  Galvanized 
into  action  by  Lord  Curzon's  decision  to  partition  Bengal  he  hurled 
himself  into  the  1905  anti-partition  Movement  (along  with  other  eminent 
Swadeshis  like  Brahmabandhab  Upadhyaya  and  Rabindranath).  At  the 
peak  of  the  Swadeshi  upheaval  he  played  a  key-role  in  the  organization 
of 'National  Council  of  Education,  Bengal'.  When,  with  the  express  aim 
of  dismantling  colonial  pedagogy  the  Council  instituted  the  'Bengal 
National  College  and  School'  to  be  run  along  the  lines  of  an  alternative 
programme  of  Education  in  1906  and  deputed  the  fire-brand  Nationalist 
Aurobindo  Ghosh  (1872-1950)  its  Principal,  Satis  Chandra  became  the 
new  establishment's  Superintendent.  In  1907  he  dissolved  the  'Dawn 
Society'  and  from  September  1907  transformed  The  Dawn  Magazine 
into  a  full-throated  organ  of  Indian  Nationalism.  As  in-charge  of 'Dawn 
Society'  and  also  as  an  ideologue  of  Indian  'nationhood',  he  groomed 
many  pupils  who  proved  to  be  illustrious  on  their  own  rights  in  later 
life,  such  as:  the  multi-faceted  Binaykumar  Sarkar  (1887-1949),  Calcutta 
University's  Professor  of  Economics  from  1 926  to  1 949;  Rajendra  Prasad 
(1884-1963),  the  first  President  of  the  Indian  Republic. 

This  spell  of  hectic  activity  lasted  till  1913. 

From  1914  on  Satis  Chandra  grew  increasingly  withdrawn.  He  left 
Kolkata  for  Benares.  In  Benares,  by  the  dint  of  his  spiritual  discourses, 
Satis  Chandra  attracted  a  band  of  admirers.  The  band  comprised  persons 
such  as:  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  (1861-1946),  founder  of  the  Benares 
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Hindu  University;  Jadunath  Sarkar  (1870-1958),  the  eminent  historian; 
J.  B.  Kripalani  (1888-1982),  one  of  Gandhi's  confidants  and  President 
of  the  Congress  Party  during  the  crucial  years  around  India's 
independence;  BhagvanDas  (1869-1958),  the  scholar  who  collaborated 
with  the  Theosophist  leader  Annie  Besant  (1847-1933)  in  the  preparation 
of  her  immensely  popular  1 905  edition  of  Gita's  English  translation. 

Nevertheless,  Satis  Chandra  did  not  wholly  de-link  himself  with 
mundane  matters.  He  had  his  hand  in  selecting  the  site  for  Benares 
Hindu  University  when  it  was  set  up  in  1916.  In  1921,  when  he  was 
more  or  less  a  full-time  recluse,  he  came  in  contact  with  Gandhi. 
J.  B.  Kripalani  introduced  Satis  Chandra  to  Mahadev  Desai  (1892- 
1942),  Gandhi's  Principal  Secretary  and  the  author  of  The  Gospel  of 
Selfless  Action  or  The  Gita  according  to  Gandhi  (1946),  the  English 
translation  of  Gandhi's  Gujarati  translation  of  the  Gita.  And  when,  in 
1922,  other  pressing  matters  prevented  Mahadev  Desai  from  giving 
full  time  to  Gandhi's  mouthpiece  Young  India,  Satis  Chandra,  even 
though  he  kept  aloof  from  the  political  turmoil  raised  by  Gandhi, 
acted  as  the  journal's  de  facto  editor. 

On  the  whole,  Satis  Chandra's  lifework  was  no  less  checkered  than  the 
other  stalwarts  of  Bengal's  modernity.  Simply  in  terms  of  experimenting 
with  Truth,  Satis  Chandra's  records  are  as  impressive  as  those  of  Swami 
Vivekananda  and  Brahmabandhab  Upadhyaya,  the  two  of  his  closest 
friends. 


II 

The  Maxim 

Taken  together,  the  total  number  of  monthly  issues  of  The  Dawn  and 
The  Dawn  Magazine  is  184.  This  indeed  is  noteworthy.  In  the  sixteen 
years  of  its  /  their  existence  the  periodical(s)  failed  to  appear  only 
eight  times.  While  this  regularity,  to  say  the  least,  is  remarkable,  what 
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is  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  each  of  the  184  numbers  began 
with  the  same  epigram.  Whether  as  mouth-organ  of  Bhagavat 
Catuspathi  or  of  'Dawn  Society',  Satis  Chandra  signalized  his 
publications  by  placing  the  sentence  in  the  mast-head  of  every  issue. 
Treated  as  watchword  warranted  to  uphold  moral  integrity.  Satis 
Chandra  was  unwavering  in  reiterating  the  epigram  during  the  long 
sixteen  years  he  edited  his  joumal(s). 

The  sentence  however  was  not  authored  by  him  -  it  was  a  citation. 

Taking  a  small  portion  out  of  Samkara's  rather  lengthy  commentary 
on  Brahmasutra  II.  1.  11,  Satis  Chandra  had  transformed  it  into  a 
Saying  fit  to  be  memorized  by  all  those  interested  in  the  development 
of  India  along  'national'  lines.  Its  English  rendition  in  Satis  Chandra's 
magazine(s)  reads  as:  'That  which  is  ever  permanent  in  one  mode  of 
Being  is  the  Truth'.  Contrasted  to  this,  in  George  Thibaut's  (1848- 
1914)  English  translation  of  Samkara's  Brahmasiitra-commentary  (Part 
I:  1890;  Part  II:  1896)  included  in  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East 
edited  by  F.  Max  Muller  (1823-1900),  the  relevant  sentence  is  more 
expansive.  And,  this  is  more  than  suggestive  that  in  the  very  year  of 
its  inauguration  The  Dawn  serialized  a  critical  article  on  Thibaut's 
translation  in  its  2nd,  3rd  and  5th  numbers  (April,  May,  July  1897). 
In  Thibaut's  hand  the  sentence  in  question  takes  the  form:  'whatever 
thing  is  permanently  of  one  and  the  same  nature  is  acknowledged  to 
be  a  true  or  real  thing,  and  knowledge  conversant  about  such  is  called 
perfect  knowledge'.14 

But,  what  did  ekrupa  (=  'ever  permanent'  =  'permanently  of  one')  or 
parama  artha  (=  'Truth'  =  'perfect  knowledge')  connote  in  Samkara's 
phraseology?  What  was  the  original  contentious  setting  assigned  to 
the  expression  by  Samkara  himself?  What  happened  to  that  contextual 
framework  once  the  sentence  clipped  from  the  source  became  the  one 
permanent  feature  of  Satis  Chandra's  joumal(s)? 
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Samkara's  Circle  of  Reason 

The  subject-matter  of  Samkara's  commentary  on  Brahmasutra  II.  1.  11 
was  limits  of  reason. 

In  his  typical  manner  Samkara  first  summed  up  the  (plausible)  views 
of  his  (potential)  opponents.  They  were: 

•  Any  one  can  demolish  a  mode  of  reasoning.  But,  it  would  be 
foolhardy  (and  also  brash)  on  the  part  of  the  victor  to  leap  to  the 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  his  single  accomplishment  that  reasoning, 
by  nature,  was  limited. 

•  It  is  always  possible  to  refute  flawed  notions  and  proceed  with 
more  refined  arguments. 

•  Neither  the  lack  of  consensus  on  a  topic  among  'even  men  of  the 
most  undoubted  mental  eminence'15  nor  inconsistencies  in  their 
respective  philosophical  schools  do  by  themselves  indicate  that 
reason  is  intrinsically  narrow  in  scope. 

•  Even  for  Scriptural  Words  it  is  well-neigh  impossible  to  ascertain 
their  intended  meanings  without  some  sort  of  rational  reckoning. 
Often  in  Scriptures  one  comes  across  confounding  pairs  of  passages, 
each  nullifying  the  other. 

•  Most  important,  the  assertion  that  no  reasoning  whatever  is 
well-founded  is  itself  founded  on  reasoning. 

(Hence,  if  all  reason-based  statements  were  to  be  brushed  off  as 
just  'opinions'  then  the  critic  of  reason  too  could  not  escape  the 
charge  of  being  opinionated). 

Samkara  concluded  his  presentation  of  the  'opposing'  party's  opinions 
with  a  flourish.  He  amplified  the  opponent's  -  in  all  probability,  a 
strawman’s  -  affirmation  that  there  was  no  cause  to  think  that  because 
the  purvapaksa  or  'the  preceding  party's  contentions  were  shaky,  the 
siddhanta  or  'conclusion'  should  also  be  so  by  introducing  a  figure  of 
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comparison.  He  wrote:  'there  is  no  valid  reason  to  maintain  that  a  man 
must  be  stupid  because  his  elder  brother  was  stupid'.16 

Samkara's  reply  was  equally  convincing.  Composed  of  three  steps,  it 
was: 

•  It  is  indisputable  that  cognitions  founded  on  reasoning  do  inevitably 
conflict.  Reason's  incapacity  to  impose  a  closure  on  any  issue  and 
arrive  at  any  'resolution'  acceptable  to  all  is  what  keeps  the  logicians' 
discursive  space  perennially  open.  Reason,  by  its  trick  of  deference, 
perpetuates  differences  and  provides  fodders  to  endless  wrangling 
between  logicians.  Thus,  the  moot  failure  of  reason  is  that  it  fails 
to  fix  any  'object  of  enquiry'. 

•  The  operative  word  in  Brahmasiitra  II.  1.  11  is  avimoksa  or  'want 
of  release'.  If  one  recognizes  that  the  goal  of  life  is  to  accomplish 
the  negation  of  negation  called  avimoksa,  that  is,  to  achieve  the 
'final  release  of  the  transmigrating  soul',  it  follows  logically  that 
the  proper  subject  of  study  of  mankind  is  nothing  but  'the  true 
nature  of  the  cause  of  the  world  on  which  final  emancipation 
depends'.  But,  because  of  its  'excessive  abstruseness'  that  nature 
cannot  be  apprehended  in  accordance  with  epistemological 
arrangements  such  as  pratyaksa,  meaning  'direct  perception',  or 
anumana ,  meaning  'inference',  (or  by  reposing  on  learned 
disputations  of  reputed  scholars).  'The  true  nature  of  the  cause  of 
the  world'  remains  inexplicable  even  if  reason  puts  to  use  jointly 
all  the  epistemological  machinery  at  its  disposal.  The  singularity  of 
the  mysterious  knowledge  regarding  'emancipation'  lies  in  the  fact 
while  it  has  its  'object'  firmly  fixed  it  does  not  allow  for  'subjective' 
variations.  Being  a  'structure  without  subject'  the  purely  objectivist 
knowledge  is  a-temporal  -  it  retains  the  same  validity  for  'the  past, 
present,  and  future  time'.  Possessing  the  'characteristic  mark  of 
uniformity'  like  the  (scientific)  'knowledge  embodied  in  the 
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proposition,  "fire  is  hot'",  the  knowledge  related  to  emancipation  is 
a  form  of  'perfect  knowledge'.  'Perfect  knowledge'  is  independent 
of  subjects.  This  in  itself  is  good  enough  to  account  for  the  limited 
range  of  reason. 

(In  other  words,  the  self-sufficiency  of  Logos  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  while  reason  is  a  prized  human  faculty  it  is  also  subject  to 
human  frailty). 

•  Being  basically  ill-founded  all  reasoning  is  doomed  to  result  in 
'non-release'.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  'whatever  is 
permanently  of  one  and  the  same  nature'  (or  'that  which  is  ever 
permanent  in  one  mode  of  Being')  and  obtain  'perfect  knowledge' 
(or  'Truth'),  a  seeker  has  no  other  option  but  to  depend  on  the 
Eternal  Veda  and  the  Words  enshrined  in  the  Upanisads. 

(In  other  words,  the  one  onus  on  the  believer  is  that  he  should  hold 
'the  intelligent  Brahman  to  be  the  cause  and  substance  of  the 
world'22). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  regardless  of  his  philosophical  opposition  to 
Samkara  and  vitriolic  attacks  on  the  Teacher  of  '(Unqualified) 
Non-dualism,  the  Teacher  of 'Qualified  Non-dualism'  Ramanuja  joined 
ranks  with  his  arch-adversary  to  mount  polemical  assaults  on  logicians 
inclined  to  too  much  reasoning.  Ramanuja's  commentary  on  Brahmasutra 
II.  1.  11  does  not  compare  in  size  with  that  of  Sarnkara's.  Doing  away 
with  Sarnkara's  subterfuge  of  engaging  with  mock-antagonists,  Ramanuja 
put  it  point-blank:  'The  theory,  resting  on  Scripture,  of  Brahman  being 
the  universal  cause  must  be  accepted. .  ..because  all  (mere)  reasoning  is 
ill-founded'.23 

Doing  his  utmost  to  downgrade  (way-ward)  logicians  -  meaning, 
nastikas  who  frontally  challenged  the  authority  of  the  Veda  or 
quasi- nastikas  whose  faith  in  the  Old  Book  were  not  strong  enough, 
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Samkara,  in  the  portion  of  commentary  under  discussion,  named  only 
Kapil,  the  (presumed)  founder  of  the  Sankhya  system  and  Kanada,  the 
(presumed)  founder  of  the  Vaisesika  system.  In  Ramanuja's  brief 
exposition  of  II.  1.  11  contained  in  his  Commentary  -  the  bhasya 
translated  into  English  by  George  Thibaut  and  included  in  Max  Muller's 
The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  -  the  list  gets  extended.  It  includes, 
besides  Kapil  and  Kanada,  thinkers  as  diverse  as,  Buddha,  Mahavira, 
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Patanjali  and  Aksapada." 

Evidently,  the  supposition  that  'Truth'  stood  for  'permanence'  in  'one 
mode  of  Being'  was  formulated  in  a  climate  of  diatribe  in  Samkara's 
treatise.  Delimiting  the  compass  of 'reason'  was  a  ploy  there  to  contain 
proliferation  of  postulates  which  dared  to  derive  their  authority  without 
the  support  of  Sanctified  Words.  Given  the  grit  to  suppress  all 
reason-bound  theorizations  in  the  original  enunciation  -  the  text  that 
featured  as  the  Master  sub-text  in  Satis  Chandra's  The  Dawn  and  The 
Dawn  Magazine  -  it  would  be  interesting  to  take  a  view  of  the  'Map 
of  Ideas'  charted  by  the  two  journals  in  the  climate  of  nineteenth- 
twentieth  century  diatribes  around  'reason'  and  'faith'. 

Ill 

The  total  number  of  articles  published  between  March  1897  and 
November  1913  in  The  Dawn  and  The  Dawn  Magazine  is  699.  (In 
this  list  the  extracts  from  writings  of  students  attending  'Dawn  Society's 
'Moral  and  Religious  Class'  are  excluded).  Of  these,  in  terms  of  a 
broad  classification,  77  were  devoted  to  'Religious  and  Philosophical' 
issues,  40  to  the  'Scientific',  171  to  the  'Historical',  114  to  the 
'Economic',  113  to  the  'Educational',  98  to  the  'Sociological',  30  to  the 
'Linguistic  and  Literary',  50  to  the  'Art,  Architecture  and  Music'  and 
7  to  the  'Anthropological'. 

The  Unreasonable  Demands  of  Reason 

It  is  notable  that  of  the  77  articles  on  'Religious  and  Philosophical' 
matters,  save  one,  all  were  printed  between  March  1897  and  July 
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1904,  the  period  when  The  Dawn  was  the  organ  of  Bhagavat  CatuspathL 
Although  extracts  from  compositions  by  students  of  'Moral  and 
Religious  Class'  are  excluded  in  the  'Classified  List',  an  essay  written 
by  a  fifth  year  (M.A.  class)  student  in  the  'Moral  and  Religious  Class', 
is  still  included  in  the  list.  This  special  treatment  is  accounted  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  as  its  target,  the  renowned  Mathematician  R.  R  Paranjpye 
(1876-1966).  The  student's  piece,  titled  'Has  Religious  Training  any 
Necessity  for  India  of  Today?',  written  in  Bengali  was  printed  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Dawn  Magazine  in  September  1904.  It  was  a 
rejoinder  to  an  article  by  R.  P.  Paranjpye  published  shortly  before  in 
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the  Bombay  periodical  East  and  West.~ 

R.  P.  Paranjpye  -  the  first  Indian  to  receive  the  coveted  title  of  'Senior 
Wrangler'  from  Cambridge  University,  the  first  Librarian  of  the  'Indian 
Mathematical  Society'  at  Fergusson  College,  Poona  and  the  Founder- 
President  of  the  'Indian  Rationalist  Association',  Madras  -  was  a  sworn 
enemy  of  'religion'.  He  held  in  high  esteem  the  man  'who  for  many 
years  [had]  exercised  the  most  unbounded  influence  on  young  men  on 
[the  western]  side  of  India',-  namely,  Justice  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade 
(1842-1901).  Inspired  by  the  'Brahmo  Samaj',  Ranade  had  established 
'Prarthana  Samaj'  -  a  'Samaj'  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  enlightened 
theism.  Ranade  was  also  instrumental  in  the  formation  of  'Social 
Conference  Movement'  which  as  part  of  its  reform  programme,  battled 
against  caste-restrictions  on  traveling  abroad.  And,  The  Dawn  in  its 
February  and  March  1903  numbers  had  give  a  gist  of  Ranade's  views 
on  the  British  industrial  dominion  of  India  with  great  sympathy.  In 
his  paper  printed  in  East  and  West,  Paranjype  had  unceremoniously 
dismissed  'religion'  as  being  a  pernicious  world-view  which  only 
promoted  dissention  and  mindless  conflicts.  His  counsel  for  modem 
India  was,  if  India  were  to  actualize  political  unity,  it  would  be  prudent 
on  the  part  of  lovers  of  freedom  to  shut  out  all  discussions  on 
'spirituality'.  Paranjpye  was  particularly  harsh  on  the  Brahmins.  He 
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had  no  qualms  in  saying,  the  section  of  the  Indian  populace  that  was 
most  privileged  in  terms  of  'honour'  and  'prestige'  was  not  only  parasitic 
on  the  rest  but  was  also  responsible  for  spreading  'general  ignorance' 
among  the  masses. 

Trying  to  meet  Paranjpye's  no-holds-barred  attack  on  'Brahmanism', 
the  M.A.  student  of  'Dawn  Society's  'Moral  and  Religious  Class'  made 
two  points.  One  dealt  with  the  personal  character  of  R.  R  Paranjpye 
and  the  other  with  the  mischief  done  by  using  the  word  'religion'  in 
a  constricted  sense.  The  young  author  began  by  praising  Paranjpye. 
And  twice  before,  in  December  1901  and  January  1902,  The  Dawn's 
editor  himself  had  done  the  same.  Satis  Chandra  had  congratulated 
Paranjpye  for  not  only  being  placed  in  Division  I,  Class  I  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos  conducted  by  Cambridge 
University  but  also  for  'flinging  away  the  highest  prospects  of  life  - 
judged  by  the  all-important  commercial  standard  -  to  devote  the  best 
energies  and  the  highest  talents  which  are  his,  to  the  cause  of  his 
native  country'.  Following  his  Guardian's  trail,  the  fifth  year  student 
of  the  'Moral  and  Religious  Class'  said,  in  spite  of  receiving  the  highest 
honour  from  Cambridge  University,  the  'great  man'  met  his  ends  with 
a  meager  monthly  salary  of  seventy  rupees,  exemplifying  thereby  the 
ancient  Brahminical  Ideal  of  simple  living  and  Fligh  Thinking.  The 
student's  other  substantial  point  was:  if  by  'religion'  one  solely  thought 
of 'external  marks'  and  'distinctive  features',  then  Paranjpye  was  surely 
right;  but,  'true  religion'  was  all  about  conceiving  that  inherent  to 
every  individual  was  an  One  Indivisible  Being;  this  means,  Paranjpye, 
the  advocate  of  India's  political  amity,  had  ended  up  denouncing  a 
religion  that  advocated  unity-of-essence-for-all;  he  could  not  but  be 
wrongheaded.  The  (morally  upright  and  logically  sound)  student's 
indirect  suggestion  was,  by  living  up  to  an  Ideal  without  grasping  the 
Idea  behind  the  Ideal,  the  logic-chopping  mathematician  had  himself 
become  a  bundle  of  contradictions. 
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In  their  efforts  to  ground  the  'True  Religion',  Satis  Chandra  and  his 
team  had  to  perforce  re-visit  the  question  of  limits  of  reason. 

In  the  season  of  'interregnum',  meaning,  the  brief  period  during  which 
the  'Dawn  Society'  and  the  Bhagavat  Catuspathi  co-existed,  the  journal 
brought  out  a  piece  titled  'Rationalism  Versus  Reverence:  Or  the  Abuse 
of  the  Reasoning  Faculty  in  Matters  Religious'.  Printed  in  two 
successive  numbers  in  October  and  November  1902,  the  essay  is  a 
telling  example  of  re-take  of  earlier  takes. 

The  author,  Amulya  Chandra  Aikat,  M.A.,  vociferously  argued  in  the 
article  against  the  propensity  of  'reason'  to  trespass  into  regions  which, 
by  definition,  were  beyond  its  reach.  Castigating  the  'pure 
intellectualism'  currently  in  fashion,  the  present  bad  'habit  of  using  the 
reason  in  season  and  out  of  season',  he  contended,  contrary  to  received 
wisdom,  arrogance  vis-a-vis  'reason'  invariably  culminates  in 
'haughtiness,  dogmatism,  petulance,  impatience  of  authority  [and] 
irreverence'.  (Almost  echoing  Sariikara's  objections  but  without 
bothering  to  reflect  on  any  adversely  position  with  sufficient  patience 
or  precision),  Amulya  Chandra  announced:  'There  is  no  doubt  that. .  .the 
reasoning  faculty... is  far  below  that  ideally  perfect  reasoning  faculty 
that  can  give  impartial,  uncoloured,  unvarnished,  unprejudiced,  in  a 
word,  true  verdicts  on  every  question'.  Following  his  affirmation  that 
'objectivity'  of  objectivist  reason  was  a  pure  fiction  and  the  concept  of 
'ideally  perfect  reasoning  faculty'  was  a  myth,  the  author  came  to  the 
calm  supposal:  'Reasoning  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master. ..  [for] 
doubt  is  the  twin-brother  of  reason'.  Then  -  in  a  vein  reminiscent  of 
Chaturanga's  maverick  hero  Sachis'  quick  about-turn  -  Amulya  Chandra 
proceeded  to  make  a  display  of  his  passion  for  'Authority'  and 
'Reverence'. 

Samkara  too,  in  his  battle  against  'pure  reason',  had  taken  refuge  in 
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authoritative  Logos  -  but  for  him  the  word  that  signified  the  repository 
of  Logos  was  the  Veda.  In  case  of  Amulya  Chandra,  however,  the 
word  was  -  a  word  that  could  not  but  have  peiplexed  Samkara  or 
Ramanuja  or  for  that  matter  any  pre-modem  Thinker  -  Hindu.  After 
all,  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  had 
complained  in  Letters  on  Hinduism  (published  posthumously):  except 
in  the  discourse  of  the  modems  tutored  by  foreign  teachers,  no 
expression  corresponding  to  Hindu  religion  or  Hinduism  can  be  found 
in  the  'vast  written  literature  of  [pre-modem]  India';  although  'there  is 
no  Hindu  conception  answering  to  the  term  "Hinduism",  the  'monstrous 
nature  of  [this]  misuse'  is  such  that  the  newly-minted  term  has 

succeeded  in  merging  everything  belonging  to  earlier  days  into  'that 
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whirlpool  of  things  -  the  Hindu  religion'. 

But,  heedless  of  the  monstrosity  involved  in  the  construction  of  a 
'common  religion'  for  a  people  who  have  been  named  'Hindu'  purely 
on  the  basis  of  a  vague  ethnology33,  Amulya  Chandra  wrote:  'The 
religious  forms  and  institutions  laid  down  by  the  Hindu  Shastra  are 
consistent  with  the  highest  logic  and  fulfill  the  highest  spiritual  needs'. 
Further  -  again,  in  a  vein  similar  to  Rabindranath's  Sachis  -  the  modem 
proponent  of  supra-rational  spiritualism  valorized  the  'path'  of  bhakti 
or  'self-effacing  Devotion'  over  Jnana  or  'self-consuming  Knowledge', 
even  though  he  agreed  both  were  sanctioned  by  the  'Hindu  Shastra'. 
And,  it  is  significant  that  Amulya  Chandra's  mode  of  valorization  was 
in  consonance  with  a  pattern  of  gender-valence.  Wrote  Amulya 
Chandra:  'Jnana  or  knowledge  is  male  Bhakti  is  female.  The  former 
has  access  only  to  the  outside  of  God's  temple,  but  Bhakti  alone  is 
privileged  to  go  into  the  inner  apartments'. 

Now,  the  question  is:  even  if  The  Dawn  or  The  Dawn  Magazine  made 
a  logo  out  of  Samkara's  Statement  of  Faith  bearing  upon  Logos  ('That 
which  is  ever  permanent  in  one  mode  of  Being  is  the  Truth')  and 
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systematically  glorified  'Authority'  a  la  Samkara  (or  Ramanuja),  what 
could  be  the  rational  implication  of  displacing  the  original  site  of 
Authority  by  the  'Hindu  Shastra'? 


Seen  from  Samkara’s  or  Ramanuja’s  angle,  the  ‘rationalists’  were  those 
‘misguided’  souls  who  were  either  miserly  in  reverential  appreciation 
of  the  Vedas  or  were  bent  upon  wrecking  every  vestige  of  Vedic 
culture  The  first  group  comprised  persons  attached  to  the  circles  of 
soft  Astikas  like,  Kapil,  the  Maestro  of  Sankhya,  Kanada,  the  Maestro 
of  Vaisesika,  Patanjali,  the  Maestro  of  Yoga',  the  second,  those  who 
swore  by  uncompromising  nastikas,  such  as,  Mahavira,  Buddha, 
Carvaka-like  Lokayatas.  But,  seen  from  the  angle  of  the  stalwarts  of 
the  Dawn  enterprise  the  ‘rationalists’  were  those  who,  tainted  by 
Utilitarianism,  Positivism  or  any  other  ilk  of  western  scientific 
reasoning,  tended  to  belittle  the  ‘Hindu  Shastra’.  These  two 
modifications  -  the  redefining  of  the  ‘rationalist’  and  the  slide  from 
the  Veda  to  the  ‘Hindu  Shastra’  -  were  to  have  a  major  consequence. 
The  re-drawing  of  the  line  of  battle  and  the  fresh  identification  of 
‘foes’  and  ‘friends’  would  necessiate  a  realignment  of  forces  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  earlier  distribution  of  ‘enemies’  and  ‘allies’  in  the 
camps  of  staunch  Astikas  would  become  outmoded.  The  configuring 
of  this  new  constellation  too  is  a  symptom  of  the  general  ‘crisis  of 
modernity’. 

The  Signified  in  the  Sign  'Hindu' 

One  gathers  from  the  'classified  list'  that  out  of  the  77  articles  on 
'Religious  and  Philosophical'  issues  published  in  The  Dawn  or  The 
Dawn  Magazine,  there  was  none  that  dealt  with  either  Buddhism  or 
Jainism,  although  there  was  one  on  Islam.  However,  under  the  heading 
of  the  'Historical'  one  locates  four  articles  explicitly  referring  to 
Buddhist  culture  and  two  to  the  Jain. 
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Mahommed  Sarfaraz  Husain's  'Gleanings  from  the  Muhammadan 
Scriptures'  (January  1903)  presents  Islam  as  a  Universal  Religion  which 
has  been  'codified  and  organized'  with  the  express  intention  of  making 
it  supple  enough  to  be  'easily  adopted  and  employed  by  the 
householder'. 

Like  the  short  sketch  'A  Trip  to  a  Jaina  Shrine:  Parasnath'  (December 

1906) ,  'The  Jainas  of  India'  (July  1906)  too  is  mostly  descriptive. 
Both  are  unsigned.  As  for  the  philosophical  status  of  Jainism,  the 
author  of  'The  Jainas  of  India'  restricts  himself  to  the  observation: 
'The  Jaina  sect. ..at  variance  to  Brahmanism. ..[has]  several 
resemblances  to  Buddhism'. 

Of  the  four  essays  related  to  Buddhism  one  gives  a  brief  biography  of 
Shilabhadra,  the  'Bengali  Brahman  who  occupied  the  foremost  place 
of  honour  in  ancient  India  in  the  6th  century  A.D.'  ('A  Bengali  Principal 
in  the  University  of  Nalanda'  by  Panchanan  Banerji,  B.A.:  September 

1907) . 36  Another  is  a  brief  review  of  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids'  book  Buddhist 
India  (April  1904). 37 

The  remaining  two  are  however  theoretically  charged.  They  urge  the 
readers  to  engage  with  a  new  problematique  -  in  their  provocations 
they  are  also  hard-hitting.  And,  both  the  essays  are  works  of  women 
of  non-Indian  origin:  Annie  Besant  (1847-1933)  and  Margaret  Elizabeth 
Noble  alias  Sister  Nivedita  (1867-1911). 

Sister  Nivedita's  'Budh  Gaya:  Its  place  in  Hinduism'  which  came  out 
in  The  Dawn's  June  1904  issue,  was,  as  the  editor  notified,  the 
'substance'  of  an  address  previously  delivered  by  her.  Arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  assertions  Nivedita's  piece  offers  a  full-blown 
thesis.  The  thesis  may  be  summarized  as: 

•  It  is  urgent  to  dispel  certain  European  misconceptions  regarding 
Buddhism. 
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•  The  fundamental  misconception  is  about  the  'identity'  of  Buddhism 
in  the  sphere  of  religions. 

•  Taking  upon  himself  the  task  of  destroying  that  misconstruing,  the 
'Hindu'  should  boldly  declare:  'There  [has]  never  been  in  [India]  a 
separate  religion  known  as  Buddhism'. 

•  Buddhism  was  always,  (and  presumably  will  always  be),  'an  essential 
part  of  Hinduism'. 

•  Samkara's  doctrine  of  non-dualism  was  'no  more  than  a  re-formulation 
of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  Nirvana'  and  the  monks  who  have  for 
centuries  ensured  that  Buddha's  altar  at  Budh-Gaya  continue  to 
flourish  as  a  'symbol  of  hospitality'  for  all  were  'the  sons  of  Samkara' 
-  these  two  facts,  one  relating  to  'Theory  and  the  other  to  'Practice', 
make  it  unambiguously  apparent  that  it  was  a  great  error  to  image 
'Buddhism'  as  an  (anarchic  or  anti-foundationalist)  Movement 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  deal  death-blows  to  some  (hierarchical) 
edifice. 

•  This  leaves  us  with  the  question:  'What,  then,  is  Hinduism'? 

•  The  (obvious)  answer:  'Hinduism  is... a  synthesis,  not  a  sect;  a 
spiritual  university,  not  a  spiritual  church... Hinduism 
[accommodates]  the  avowed  idolater,  the  agnostic,  the  atheist,  the 
iconoclast,  and  the  Rishi'. 

•  Hence,  'Buddhism  is  [nothing  but]  an  inalienable  part  [of  Hinduism]'. 

Sister  Nivedita,  a  close  associate  of  Swami  Vivekananda  and  Annie 
Besant,  the  undisputed  leader  of  the  Theosophical  Society  in  India,  are 
one  on  the  question  of  Buddha's  ideological  lineage.  And,  The  Dawn 
records  this  valuable  connection.  Annie  Besant's  'Was  Buddha  opposed 
to  Caste?  Why  has  Caste  deteriorated?'  -  a  reprint  of  a  segment  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Besant  in  Calcutta  on  27th  January  1896  - 
appeared  in  The  Dawn  in  its  June  1903  number.  As  though  aglow 
with  a  new  discovery,  Besant  said:  '[Buddha]  came  as  a  Hindu  amongst 
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Hindus,  bom  to  the  Hindu  caste... In  all  important  aspects  [Buddha's 
teachings]  are  indistinguishable  from  the  ancient  Aryan  teachings'. 

The  one  stumbling  block  that  stood  in  the  way  of  propping  up 
'Hinduism'  as  the  'True  Religion'  or  the  'Truly  Universal  Religion'  or 
the  'Supreme  Synthesis'  or  of  promoting  Buddha  to  the  highest  rank 
of  'Hindus'  was  caste.  And,  (along  with  most  other  contributors  of  The 
Dawn  or  The  Dawn  Magazine),  Sister  Nivedita  or  Annie  Besant  were 
not  daunted  by  the  vexing  problem  -  they  faced  it  square  and  straight. 
Combining  the  two  essays  by  Nivedita  and  Besant  mentioned  above 
with  a  somewhat  abridged  account  of  Annie  Besant's  two  discourses 
delivered  on  31st  January  1897  and  7th  February  1897  at  Benares' 
Theosophical  headquarters  titled  'Is  Spiritual  Progress  Inconsistent  with 
Material  Progress?'  (The  Dawn:  October  1897,  January-March-July 
18  9  8)40  and  the  re-print  of  Sister  Nivedita's  essay  'A  Study  of  Indian 
Caste'  (The  Dawn:  December  1902;  included  in  the  'Sociological' 
section  of  the  'Classified  List'),41  leads  ineluctably  to  the  following  set 
of  illuminating  information: 

•  'The  civilization  of  India  [is]  unique  as  being  based  upon  the  spiritual 
ideal... [And]  this  idea  has  been  worked  out  in  the  Indian  Caste 
System'  (Besant);  'It  is  true  of  London  as  of  Benares,  that  caste-law 
is  the  last  and  finest  that  controls  a  man'  (Nivedita). 

•  'Taking  re-incarnation  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis... (and)  belief  in 
“reincarnation’’  is  a  great  factor  which  produces  contentment',  it  is 
quite  legitimate  to  narrate  the  story  of  an  individual  or  a  Nation  in 
terms  of  some  fable  of  'progressive  development'  (Besant). 

•  Therefore,  that  nation  is  ideally  organized  which  allots  'different 
grades  suitable  to  different  souls'  (Besant). 

•  Now,  if  'grade'  is  understood  as  'caste',  it  would  mean,  (taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  reincarnation  hypothesis),  'caste'  is  a 
mechanism  which  gives  to  the  individual  'ego'  the  scope  of  moving 
upwards  'step  by  step  through  stages'.  Accepting  this  creed  of 
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'gradualism'  would  also  imply,  the  nation  which  has  the  foresight 
to  encourage  every  individual  to  abide  by  duties  specific  to  his 
location  in  the  ladder  of  grades  is  the  'ideally  perfect  nation'  (Besant). 

•  It  is  advisable  to  regard  'caste'  as  honour  or  'that  such  happens  to 
be  the  custom  of  one's  class'.  Indian  caste-system  thus  can  be  seen 
as  a  system  of  coordination  linked  organically  to  a  'supreme  purpose' 
-  'even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Laws  of  Manu  displays  Indian 
society  as  united  in  a  great  co-operation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  race-treasure  of  Sanskrit  literature'  (Nivedita). 

•  Since  'caste'  connotes  no  more  than  'good  breeding',  it  cannot  be 
necessarily  antithetical  to  'democracy'  (Nivedita). 

•  The  democratic  charter  of  caste-system  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
'theories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  renunciation  or  samnyasa 
has  always  been  open  to  all  castes'  (Nivedita). 

•  Although  'the  original  intention  [behind  the  creation  of  caste-system 
still]  remains  clear  and  true  [it  is  also  true  that  it  may]  lend  itself 
to  abuse  and  become  an  instrument  of  petty  persecution'  (Nivedita); 
'Great  has  been  the  work  done  by  the  caste-system,  [but  it  has  also 
been]  degraded'  (Besant). 

•  'Buddha  was  [one  of]  the  greatest  historic  teachers  of  Hinduism' 
(Nivedita);  'Buddha  attacked  the  abuses  of  caste  [and  not  caste  per 
se]'  (Besant). 

•  In  short,  (contrary  to  the  European  perception),  Buddha  was  actually 
a  champion  of  the  'noble  order'  of  caste,  a  crusader  for  the  restoration 
of  the  (lost)  'perfect  ideal'  of  the  Aryan  Order. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  much  of  this  charming  exposition  on  the 
caste-system  -  an  exposition  that  more  'explains  away'  than  'explains' 
the  object  of  analysis  -  is  coloured  by  many  a  'model'  of  history-writing 
fabricated  in  nineteenth  century  west.  One  can  see  here  traces  of  (the 
populist  version)  of  Hegel's  theory  of  the  World-Spirit  or  those  of 
'evolutionism'. 
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But,  what  is  remarkable  in  this  determined  bid  to  whitewash  the 
category  of  'caste'  is  the  deliberate  attempt  to  side-step  Indian  texts. 
So,  even  when  Nivedita  speaks  of 'the  ancient  race-treasure  of  Sanskrit 
literature'  she  only  makes  a  cursory  reference  to  Manu  and  while 
growing  eloquent  on  the  'democratic'  spirit  of  'caste-regulations'  she 
dismisses  all  authoritative  injunctions  forbidding  renunciation  for  the 
lowest  caste  Sudra  by  the  casual-sounding  phrase,  'theories  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding'  .  In  other  words,  according  to  Nivedita,  the 
following  theoretical  propositions  (just  to  give  a  sample)  are  not  worth 
the  notice: 

•  One  occupation  only  the  lord  prescribed  to  the  Sudra,  to  serve  the 
other  three  castes  without  resentment  [The  Laws  of  Manu,  1.  91].43 

•  Only  the  Brahmin  caste  is  qualified  to  go  through  all  the  Four 
Stages  of  Life  -  fourth  being  the  stage  of  samnyasa  or  Renunciation 
[The  Mahabharata,  The  Santiparvan:  12.  62.  2]. 44 

•  All  the  four  castes  are  qualified  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
itihasas  and  puranas. .  .It  remains,  however,  a  settled  point  that  [the 
Sudras]  do  not  possess  any  such  qualification  with  regard  to  the 
Veda  [Samkara,  Brahmasutra,  I.  3.  38]. 45 

•  And  therefore  Samkara  has  stipulated  that  only  the  Brahmin  caste 
is  qualified  for  samnyasa  [Madhusudana  Saraswati,  Gurhathadupika, 
commentary  on  Gita  III.  20].46 

Incidentally,  Satis  Chandra's  two  periodicals  referred  explicitly  to  Manu 
only  twice.  In  October  1903,  the  editor  himself  compiled  a  portion 
from  The  Laws  of  Manu  and  titled  his  compilation:  'The  Brahman  in 
his  Fourth  Estate  -  According  to  Manu'.  Oblivious  of  Manu's 
pronounced  bias  against  samnyasa  in  general  Satis  Chandra  prefaced 
his  compilation  with  the  sentence:  'A  very  pleasing  picture  is  drawn 
of  the  Brahman  in  his  Fourth  Estate'.  Five  years  prior  to  this,  The 
Dawn  of  October  1898  carried  a  short  notice  which  was  a  re-print  of 
a  passage  from  one  of  the  chief  spokespersons  of  'New  England 
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Transcendalists'  -  a  passage  from  Henry  David  Thoreau's  (1817-1862) 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (1849)  .  As  though 
nodding  with  hearty  approval.  The  Dawn  silently  reiterated  Thoreau's 
appraisal  of  Manu  by  simply  quoting  Thoreau:  '[The  Laws  of  Manu ] 
seem  to  have  been  uttered  from  some  eastern  summit,  with  a  sober 
morning  prescience  in  the  dawn  of  time,  and  you  cannot  read  a  sentence 
without  being  elevated  as  upon  the  tableland  of  the  Ghauts.' 
Significantly,  even  when  Bulloram  Mullick,  one  of  the  chief  proponents 
of  the  Neo-Krsna  Movement  that  began  around  1880,  writes  in  'Hindu 
Religious  Institutions:  I'  (May  1900)49,  'Buddhistic  monasticism  was 
supplanted  by  Hindu  asceticism... [and]  it  was  upon  the  dying  embers 
of  Buddhistic  Renunciation  that  Sankaracharya  built  the  great  fabric 
of  Hindu  Asceticism',  he  does  not,  in  his  aside  on  Manu's  elaboration 
on  asceticism,  go  into  the  issue  of  historical  compulsions  that  framed 
Manu's  decrees. 

One  wonders  how  Samkara  would  have  reacted  to  the  assimilatory 
tactics  of  the  ideologues  of  ‘Hinduism’  -  (one  unfortunate  fall-out  of 
which  has  been  to  make  it  far  too  easy  for  the  word  ‘religious’  to 
superimpose  itself  upon  the  word  ‘philosophical’  and  bring  every 
pre-modem  Indian  philosophical  speculation  under  the  ambit  of 
‘theology’).  Could  Samkara  who  had  written  in  his  commentary  on 
Brahmasutra  II.  2.32,  ‘either  [Buddha]  was  a  man  given  to  make 
incoherent  assertions,  or  else  hatred  [for]  all  beings  [had]  induced  him 
to  propound  absurd  doctrines’50  have  taken  kindly  to  the 
neo-ideologues’  concerted  attempts  to  downplay  the  historical 
contradictions  between  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  (and  by  association, 
Jainism)?  This  surely  was  qualitatively  different  from  and  more  daring 
than  the  faint  attempts  to  co-opt  Buddha  into  the  pantheon  of  Avataras 
evident  in  say,  the  late  Purana  literature  and  Jaydeva’s  Gitagovindam. 
Would  Samkara  have  approved  of  the  textual  maneuvering  by  which 
Satis  Chandra,  (apparently  following  the  tracks  of  Vijnana-Bhiksu  and 
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F.  Max  Muller),  tried  to  prove,  notwithstanding  the  many 
insurmountable  internal  contradictions,  the  Six  Orthodox  Schools  of 
Indian  Philosophy  could  be  sequenced  in  terms  of  ‘gradual’  increment 
in  subtlety,  as  he  did  in  ‘An  Exposition  of  the  Unity  of  the  Indian 
Philosophical  Systems,  According  to  Vijnana-Bhiksu’  ( The  Dawn, 
February  1903)  ?51  One  is  left  wondering,  how  would  Samkara  have 
reacted  to  the  dictum  that  if  that  if  ‘nastika  philosophies  of  Carvaka 
and  others’  (‘Aspects  of  Hindu  Philosophy’:  May  1897)  "  were  ignored, 
one  could,  without  much  ado,  ‘coordinate  the  six  schools  of  Hindu 
philosophy  under  a  higher  unity’  (‘Srimadbhagavadgita’:  August 
1897)  ?53 

This  brings  us  to  the  intellectual  tangle  which  is  not  only  central  to  the 
‘Religious  and  Philosophical’  excursions  of  The  Dawn  and  The  Dawn 
Magazine,  but  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  two  journals’  ‘scientific’, 
‘historical’,  ‘sociological’,  ‘anthropological’,  ‘aesthetic’  researches. 
Since,  from  beginning  to  end.  Satis  Chandra  and  his  compatriots  sought 
to  pin  their  basic  ideas  vis-a-vis  nation-building  and  national  unity  on 
the  intellectual  heritage  flowing  from  the  sixth  of  the  Six  Orthodox 
Schools,  Samkara’s  branch  of  Vedanta  to  be  specific,  it  becomes 
pertinent  to  ask  how  exactly  did  they  marshal  Samkara’s  non-dualism 
to  their  purpose. 


IV 

The  Agenda  of  Universal  Religion 

The  opening  page  of  the  opening  issue  of  The  Dawn  (March  1897) 
carried  a  Statement  of  ‘Object  or  Policy’.54  And,  in  spelling  out  the 
objective  of  his  venture,  Satis  Chandra  presented  the  readers  with  a 
concise  account  of  his  Vision  of  History.  The  salient  features  of  the 
account  were: 

•  ‘Each  individual  stands  at  a  fixed  point  in  his  stage  of  spirit-progress 
and  thought-progress  which  is  different  from  the  rest’. 
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•  Therefore,  ‘the  same  fixed  code  of  spirit-discipline  and 
thought-discipline  [cannot]  apply  for  all’. 

•  At  the  same  time,  ‘whatever  seeks  and  tends  to  raise  human  thought 
and  life  to  a  higher  level  than  where  they  are,  has  in  it  the  very 
truth  of  all  religions’. 

•  To  harmonize  the  different  but  fixed  codes  of  spirit-discipline  with 
the  same  and  fixed  Truth  encoded  in  all  religions,  it  is  imperative 
to  approach  the  problem  of  ‘special  evolution  of  each  individual 
spirit’  in  terms  of  ‘an  all-embracing  religion’. 

•  The  thus  constituted  Universal  Religion,  of  its  own,  sends  out  two 
directives  of  research  to  every  ‘Race’. 

•  To  meet  the  Agenda  set  by  Universal  Religion,  The  Dawn  will 
‘cultivate  [a]  double  line  of  progress’  -  it  will  make  ‘a  special 
study  of  Hindu  life,  thought  and  faith,  in  a  spirit  of  appreciation’ 
and  remain  ‘fully  alive  to  the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the 
existence  of  all  other  systems,  secular  or  religious,  Eastern  or 
Western’. 

The  first  two  articles  printed  in  The  Dawn  make  it  eminently  transparent 
that  to  intellectually  sustain  his  project  of  Universal  Religion  Satis 
Chandra  would  mostly  hank  on  Sariikara’s  philosophical  innovations. 
This  in  itself  is  a  paradox:  in  fleshing  out  his  principle  of  ‘double  line 
of  progress’  the  proponent  of  ideological  dualism  resolved  to  court  the 
favours  of  Samkara’s  non-dualisml 

The  Emergence  of  a  New  Axiom  out  of  Old  Axioms 

The  first  article,  composed  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  Samkara’s 
commentary  on  Brahmasutra  II.  1.  11,  is  called  ‘What  is  Truth?’  (March 
1897).55 

The  essay  is  more  or  less  faithful  to  Samkara’s  first  of  the  two  axiomatic 
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tenets.  Which  was:  ‘superimposition’  or  Maya  of  the  Non-Self  on  the 
interior  Self  is  not  only  the  root-cause  of  Nescience  it  is  also  an 
unavoidable  aspect  of  all  human  effort;  hence,  to  remove  Nescience 
or  unburden  the  Self  from  loads  of  superimposition,  the  subjugated 
subject  has  to  have  the  ‘Brahman’,  the  eternal  Existent  accomplished 
without  human  energy,  as  his  object  of  enquiry.56 

Picking  its  thread  from  this  primary  postulate  and  further  spinning  on 
the  textual  metaphor  implicit  to  it,  The  Dawn  expounded  in  ‘What  is 
Truth?’:  ‘Sankara  [says]  you  know  the  Truth  -  Yea,  you  are  Truth’s 
self!. ..As  by  taking  out  all  the  threads  of  a  cloth,  you  effect  the  total 
destruction  of  the  cloth,  in  the  same  manner  the  destruction  of  the 
‘ego’  is  accomplished  by  making  it  free  from  all  relations.  Then  only 
the  Self,  the  Absolute  Ego  shines,  shedding  its  infinite  rays  of. ..Truth, 
Consciousness  and  Bliss’. 

Samkara’s  second  axiom  rested  on  an  irresoluble  dichotomy:  that  of 
‘Authentic  Knowledge’  or  jhana  and  ‘worldly  obligations  realized 
through  periodical,  occasional  and  desiderative  works’  or  karma. 

The  principal  lesson  of  Samkara’s  non-dualistic  Vedanta  may  be  restated 
as: 

•  ‘The  teaching  concerning  Brahman’  or  the  modalities  associated 
with  acquiring  jhana  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be 
passed  off  as  a  mere  ‘supplement’  to  the  teachings  concerning 

57 

karma  [Commentary:  Brahmasutra,  1.  1.  4]/ 

•  Even  if  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  Praxis  known  as  ‘Conjunction 
of  jhana  and  karma ’  or  jhanakarmasamuchhaiabad  cite  verses  from 
the  Gita  such  as  ‘You  are  entitled  to  karman  alone,  but  may  you 
never  be  (entitled)  to  the  fruits’  [IE  47]  to  adduce  to  their  argument, 
it  remains  a  settled  fact  that  Gita  too  corroborates  the  thesis  of 
irreconcilable  antithetic  relationship  between  ‘knowledge’  and  ‘any 
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work  whatever,  enjoined  in  the  smti  or  in  the  smrti ’  [Commentary: 
Gita  11.  1 1].58 

•  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  ‘alone’  or  eva  in  Gita  II.  47  provides 
the  conclusive  proof  that,  those  not  qualified  for  jhana  are  required 
to  involve  themselves  with  the  sphere  of  karma,  i.e.,  works  are 
solely  meant  for  the  unenlightened  [Commentary:  Gita  II.  47,  21]. 59 

•  The  diehard  supporter  of  the  creed  of  karma  or  the  kannayogl  may 
try  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  superimpose  his  spurious  notion  of 
‘unity  of  jhana  and  karma ’  on  the  non-dualist  perception  of  Brahman, 
but  the  contention  that  ‘(Supreme)  Knowledge  [is]  independent  of 
(merit-oriented)  works’  is  irrefutable  [Commentary:  Brahmasutra, 
III.  4.  20]60  -  ‘Knowledge’  and  ‘works’  do  not  mix  just  as  water 
and  oil  do  not  mix. 

The  practical  implication  of  the  two  axioms  of  non-dualistic  Vedanta 
was  indeed  radical.  By  a  strict  and  consistent  delimitation  of  meaning, 
karma  there  stood  for  the  set  of  rules,  norms,  rites,  rituals  or  practices 
which  guarantee  the  perpetuation  of  ‘World  As  it  Is’  and  jhana  meant 
reaching  to  the  point  that  transcend  the  (tiresome)  world.  For  Samkara, 
there  was  no  karma  which  was  not  ‘desirous’  or  akama  -in  his  grammar 
niskama  karma  or  ‘non-desirous  karma ’  was  nothing  short  of  an 
oxymoron. 

Seen  from  the  non-dualistic  standpoint,  renunciation  or  samnyasa  - 
the  correct  path  for  the  karma-disillusioned  seeker  of  jhana  -  does  not 
automatically  mean,  either  (a)  ‘withdrawal’,  i.e.,  receding  to  the  intense 
interiority  of  oneself  or  (b)  ‘resignation’,  i.e.,  giving  up  on  the  world 
either  out  of  dejection  or  dissidence  or  (c)  ‘world-indifference’,  i.e., 
inculcating  an  apolitical  attitude  towards  the  ‘real’  world  of  Maya  or 
(d)  ‘abandonment’  /  tyaga,  i.e.,  detaching  oneself  from  the  fruits  of 
works.61  Instead,  it  gestures  towards  active  rejection  of  or  delinking 
from  whatever  is  socially  constituted. 
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To  gamer  support  for  a  wholesome  ‘anarchic’  imputation  to  the  deed 
of  ‘renunciation’  from  a  definitely  well-founded  scriptural  tradition, 
meaning,  the  sruti  tradition,  Samkara  returned  again  and  again  to  one 
particular  sentence  of  the  ancient  Jabala  Upanisad  ( Brahmasutra ,  III. 
4.  17-20).6”  Zeroing  on  Jabala  Upanisad's  ‘Fourth  Verse’  -  ‘After 
completing  the  life  of  a  student,  let  one  become  a  householder;  after 
completing  the  life  of  a  house-holder  let  one  become  a  forest  dweller; 
after  completing  the  life  of  a  forest  dweller,  let  one  renounce;  otherwise 
let  one  renounce  even  from  the  state  of  a  student  or  from  the  state  of 
a  householder  or  from  that  of  a  forest  dweller’63  -  Samkara  wrenched 
the  part  ‘let  him  wander  forth  at  once  from  the  state  of  studentship’ 
out  of  it  and  literally  turned  the  truncated  portion  into  a  personal 
clarion  call.  For  him,  it  represented  an  unambiguous  endorsement  of 
the  theory  of  ‘separation  of  jnana  and  karma' .  As  he  himself  put  it: 
‘Herefrom  also  follows  the  independence  of  knowledge’64 
(Commentary:  Brahmasutra,  III.  4.  17).  For  Samkara  that 
‘independence’  signaled  the  scriptural  sanction  of  full-scale 
transgression  of  normative  principles.  (Doubtless,  in  actual  practice, 
Samkara  was  selective  in  targeting  ‘normative  principles’  - 
notwithstanding  the  radical  impulse,  his  theorization  did  not  impinge 
on  varna-regulations,  did  not  leave  any  room  open  to  the  Sudra  to 
break  the  bonds  of  the  Mayik  Real.) 

Now,  how  does  The  Dawn  deal  with  Samkara’s  second  axiom? 

The  second  article  printed  in  the  first  number  of  The  Dawn  does 
admit65 :  ‘Work  is  not  the  means  of  obtaining  the  highest  blessing. .  .The 
living  in  Brahman  being  possible  to  the  Paribrajaks  [wanderers  or 
mendicants]  only  and  not  to  any  other.'  At  the  same  time  the  author 
draws  the  attention  of  readers  to  a  new  psychic  condition  that  has 
come  to  be  due  to  the  rise  of  ‘modernity’  in  India.  In  fact,  the  modem 
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Indian  psyche  is  itself  a  consequence  of  a  dialectical  process:  ‘the 
advent  of  western  rule  [in  India  has  called]  forth  a  spirit  akin  [to  the] 
nature  of  the  pre-eminently  worldly-wise  [western]  civilization’;  and, 
this  ‘calling  forth’  acting  as  the  thesis  has  ‘evoked,  as  if  by  opposition’ 
a  counter-thesis,  which  is,  the  resurgence  of  ‘the  old  Vedic  spirit  of 
renunciation’.  The  resurgence  is  so  striking  that  one  is  even  witnessing 
the  strange  sight  of  ‘Samnyasains  in  Europe’! 

Addressing  the  problem  of  ‘double  interpellation’  of  ‘westernization’ 
and  ‘Indianization’,  the  article’s  author  suggested  a  philosophical 
‘resolution’.  The  lucid  ‘resolution’  indicates  that  the  confusing  fuzziness 
arising  out  of  the  double-deal  can  be  tackled  by  re-formulating 
Samkara’s  non-dualism.  Let  us  recapitulate  the  structural  readjustment 
proposed  by  the  author: 

•  The  ideology  of  ‘renunciation’  has  as  its  origin  in  ‘the  impetus 
given  to  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  Upanisads  by  the 
mighty  genius  of  Sankaracharya’.  Accepting  that  ideology  is 
synonymous  to  accepting  ‘a  system  of  life  and  thought  which  is 
poison  itself  to  worldliness’. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  idiom  of  ‘worldliness’  has  as  its 
origin  influences  from  the  west  -  it  has  now  acquired  the 
characteristics  of  a  ‘categorical  imperative’.  It  would  be  foolhardy 
to  imagine  that  one  could  somehow  disavow  the  imperative  and 
yet  be  counted  as  a  member  of  a  ‘developing’  society. 

•  To  remove  the  (insurmountable)  contradiction  between  ‘a  system 
of  life  and  thought  which  is  poison  itself  to  worldliness’  and  a 
system  of  life  and  thought  which  enthusiastically  embraces 
worldliness,  it  would  be  prudent  to  soften  Samkara’s  emphasis  on 
‘renunciation’.  Better  still  would  be  to  banish  the  ‘thought’ 
completely. 
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•  But,  neither  can  the  Indian  in  his  efforts  to  find  a  respectable  place 
‘  among  the  worldly ’  afford  to  forget  the  Indian  Heritage  of  High 
Speculation  best  preserved  by  Samkara’s  school. 

•  Hence,  the  ‘balance’  required  of  an  Indian  aspiring  for  western 
‘maturity’  can  be  best  achieved  if  of  the  two  axioms  of  Samkara, 
the  first  is  retained  and  the  second  dropped. 

•  The  Indian  chapter  of  the  ideal  of  ‘developmentalism’  can  be 
endowed  with  philosophical  glow  only  if  one  held  to  Samkara’s 
diagnosis  of  ‘nescience’  in  terms  of  Maya  or  ‘superimposition’  but 
withheld  his  treatment  of  ‘nescience’  by  the  extreme  measure  of 
samnyasa  or  ‘renunciation’. 

•  (Let  us  be  forthright:  it  is  this  strategic  re-employment  of  Sariikara’s 
non-dualism,  which  situates  the  project  of  ‘Neo-non-dualistic 
Vedanta’.) 

•  The  stunning  innovation  of  ‘Neo-non-dualistic  Vedanta’  lies  in 
enlarging  the  scope  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  karma  so  as  to 
make  its  alignment  with  jhana  plausible. 

•  In  the  scheme  of  newly-fangled  ‘non-dualistic  Vedanta ’, 

■  jhana  still  denotes  ‘unmediated  apprehension  of  the  Brahman’; 

■  but  the  domain  of  meanings  attributable  to  karma  is  extended  to 
incorporate  knowledge-systems  that  are  ‘scientific,  progressive, 
and  eminently  fitted  for  the  practical  return-loving  man  of 
to-day’; 

■  Samkara’s  theory  of  irrevocable  disjunction  between  jhana  and 
karma  is  jettisoned  by  a  theory  of  (uneasy  but  manageable) 
cohabitation  of  the  two. 

It  is  not  startling  therefore  that  the  Samkara-admiring  author  of  The 
Dawn  article  dubs  the  afore-stated  reformulation  as  ‘the  revival  of  the 
Vedic  Karmakanda’  and  names  his  essay  ‘A  Plea  for  Karmakanda’. 
Non-dualism  may  conceptualize  the  cosmos  in  terms  of  the  Solitary 
One  but  nationalism  needs  two  parties  to  compose  itself  -  the  pressure 
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of  the  latter  on  the  former  leads  to  a  ‘bifurcation-cum-synthesis’  that 
could  not  but  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  hardened  non-dualist. 

It  is  worth  recalling  that  Bankimchandra  -  the  sharp-witted  and 
sharp-tongued  ideologue  who  favoured  self-generated  ‘Moral  and 
Political  Regeneration’66  as  against  ‘Social  Reforms’  sponsored  or 
aided  by  the  state  -  was  extremely  candid  about  the  impossibility  of 
squaring  the  Agenda  of  Neo-Non-dualism  with  Samkara’s 
axiomatic-order.  In  Dhannatattva  (1888)  Bankim  opined,  ‘What  is 
called  for  is  the  conjunction  of  jnana  and  karma ’;67  and  then  adding 
an  asterisk  to  the  statement  he  drew  the  reader’s  attention  to  the 
footnote  on  the  same  page  in  which  he  qualified  the  new  demand;  in 
a  rueful  tone  he  wrote,  ‘It  goes  without  saying  that  this  proposition  is 
contrary  to  Samkara’s  view.  For,  from  his  perspective,  the  conjunction 
or  samuchhaia  of  jnana  and  karma  is  untenable.  I  am  also  fully  aware 
that  except  for  the  educated  classes  no  one  today  would  entertain  any 
opinion  opposed  to  Samkara’s’.68 

The  New  Cartography  of  Concepts 

This  indeed  is  the  heart  of  matter:  the  one  major  conceptual 
transformation  initiated  by  Indian  Modernity  was  around  the  notion  of 
karma  69  To  simultaneously  claim  a  special  monopoly  for  India  over 
the  ‘spiritual’  aspect  of  being  and  to  make  the  question  ‘Is  Spiritual 
Progress  Inconsistent  with  Material  Progress?’  (Annie  Besant)  sound 
purely  rhetorical,  the  champions  of  the  Idea  of  Modem  Indian  Nation 
had  to  forge  ways  to  override  the  apparently  irreconcilable  divide  between 
‘spiritualism’  and  ‘materialism’.  And  since  they  almost  wholly  fell  back 
on  the  ideational  store  preserved  by  schools  of  Thought  owing  allegiance 
to  the  smti  Tradition,  proponents  of  the  New  Dispensation  had  to  perforce 
work  on  the  concept  of  karma  -  they  had  to  dissociate  the  word  from  the 
Brahminical  discourse  along  with  withholding  any  reference  to  earlier 
anti-Brahminical,  say,  the  Buddhist  critique  of  the  term. 
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The  first  Indian  to  whom  goes  the  credit  for  giving  to  the  word  a 
meaning  unthinkable  within  the  parameters  of  Orthodox  philosophy, 
is,  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  -  the  same  man  who  held  that 
although  ‘the  word  Dharma  is  used  in  modem  vernaculars  as  the 
equivalent  of  religion  [it]  was  never  used  [in  that  sense]  in  pre- 
Mohamedan  India’  and  the  term  Hindu  religion  constitutes  a  double 
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affront  to  the  vast  pre-modem  Indian  literature. 

In  his  incomplete  treatise  on  the  Gita  (published  posthumously:  1902) 
Bankim  evinces  visible  strains  in  making  the  necessary  transmutation. 
So,  if  he  makes  noises  while  expounding  on  II.  47  (‘You  are  entitled 
to  karman  alone,  but  may  you  never  be  [entitled]  to  the  fruits’)  to  the 
effect,  ‘Hindu  commentators  have  muddled  up  the  meaning  of  the 
word  karma  -  thanks  to  them,  we  are  forced  to  think,  not  all  karma 
is  karma,  but  only  the  yagna  or  Vedic  Sacrifice-rite  is  karma',  he 
also  adds  in  a  footnote  to  his  reading  of  II.  47,  ‘I  cannot  but  admit  that 
at  places  even  the  Gita  takes  the  word  karma  to  mean  kamya  karma 
or  desiderative  works  alone’.  But  Bankimchandra,  unlike  Satis 
Chandra  of  the  ‘Dawn  Society’,  had  the  temerity  to  contest  Samkara’s 
foundational  principles  on  which  stood  Samkara’s  brilliant  interpretation 
of  the  Gita.  So,  to  put  a  stopper  to  Samkara’s  (mal)intention  of 
‘consigning  the  karmayoga  to  the  water’,  Bankim  went  ahead  to 
mint  an  ‘unbounded’  ‘unmarked’  category  out  of  the  (hitherto  ‘bound’ 
and  ‘marked’)  category  of  karma.  And,  to  free  it  from  the  stranglehold 
of  received  sense  signifying  only  ‘established  rules  and  norms’  Bankim 
resorted  to  an  English  word.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  was  English 
education  (and  the  various  rationalistic  ‘ism’s  that  visited  the  land  of 
Bengal  in  its  wake),  which  emboldened  Bankim  to  break  the  discursive 
shackle  forged  by  Indian  Orthodox  philosophies  around  karma,  and 
energize  the  Sanskrit  karma  with  the  same  charge  as  English  action.74 

To  avoid  unnecessary  misunderstanding  let  us  remind  ourselves: 
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(a)  although  the  basic  meaning  of  the  noun  karma,  does  come  from 
the  verb  kri,  and  means  ‘action’,  the  primary  connotation  of  the  word 
in  the  Rig  Veda  and  systems  owing  allegiance  to  the  Veda-universe  is 
‘ritual  action’,  particularly,  ‘Vedic  ritual  action’;  (b)  the  Buddhist 
word  kamma,  meaning,  self-determined  action,  was  a  parodist 
construction  of  karma  that  emerged  out  of  Buddhism’s  contestations 
with  Vedic  norms  of  ritualism;76  (c)  the  desire  to  return  to  the 
etymological  source  of  karma  coupled  with  the  desire  to  emplace  it 
within  the  srnti  heritage  smacks  of  both  cleverness  and  deviousness. 

Bankim’s  generalization  (also  rarefaction)  of  karma  had  far-reaching 
consequences.  Once  karma  was  equated  to  (pure)  action,  the  jhana  / 
karma  schism  dear  to  (pre -modem)  ‘non-dualistic  Vedanta ’  became 
automatically  defunct.  By  the  same  stroke  the  notion  of  niskama  karma 
or  ‘unmotivated  karma ’  -  a  notion  that  would  have  taken  one  to  the 
brink  of  an  aporia,  to  the  border  of  an  insuperable  logical  impasse  in 
Samkara’s  discursive  universe  -  went  on  to  gain  prominence. 

Erudite  as  well  as  circumspect  as  he  was,  Bankim,  in  the  course  of  his 
exposition  on  Gita  II.  47  had  proffered  a  novel  concept:  niskama 
kamya  karma  or  ‘desireless  desirous  action’.  But,  as  the  sloka  gained 
in  popularity  and  political  preeminence,  the  middle  term  of  Bankim’s 
niskama  kamya  karma  went  out  of  sight  and  the  populace  was  left 
with  bare  niskama  karma. 

The  consecration  of  niskama  karma  understood  as  ‘disinterested  action’ 
in  its  turn  paved  the  way  for  a  conflation  inadmissible  in  Samkara’s 
scheme:  the  conflation  of  spokesperson  of  jhanakanda  or  samnyasl 
with  the  spokesperson  of  karmakanda  or  karmayogi.  This  (surreptuous) 
substitution  of  Samkara’s  notion  of  ‘renunciation  of  the  world  as  it 
is’  by  ‘unmotivated  action’  was,  at  another  level,  enabling  too  :  it  land 
philosophical  backing  to  the  proposition  that  being  ‘catholic’  in  temper 
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and  ‘robust’  in  constitution  Indian  spirituosity  was  doubly 
life-affirmative;  favourably  disposed  to  both  ‘transcendence’  and 
‘innanence’,  Indian  metaphysics  was  just  as  stringent  in  pursuing 
other-worldly  objectives  as  it  was  supple  in  absorbing  this-worldly 
impulses;  Indian  highmindedness  was  of  such  caliber  that  it  could 
periodically  annul  the  divide  between  the  ‘spiritual’  east  and  the 
‘materialistic’  west  in  order  to  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  mundane 
innovations  and  manufactures  of  the  west. 

The  inflation  of  meanings  associated  with  jnana  and  karma  would 
become  so  wide-spread  that  it  would  require  Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar 
(1891-1956),  a  leader  of  untouchables,  the  dalits  living  outside  the 
pale  of  hallowed  Brahmanism,  and  the  ‘father’  of  free  India’s 
Constitution,  to  warn  us  of  the  ‘mischief’  as  late  as  in  the  thirties  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Ambedkar,  who  in  late  life  joined  the  Buddhist 
rank,  wrote  in  his  short  but  acerbic  essay  ‘Krishna  and  His  Gita’: 
‘Most. .  .translate  the  word  Karma  Yoga  as  ‘action’  and  the  word  Jnana 
Yoga  as  ‘knowledge’  and  proceed  to  discuss  the  Bhagavad  Gita  as 
though  it  was  engaged  in  comparing  and  contrasting  knowledge  versus 
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action  in  a  generalized  form.  This  is  quite  wrong’. 

Perhaps,  the  ‘subject’  required  to  strike  the  precarious  balance 
demanded  of  the  ‘ sainnyasi-cum- kannayogr  has  been  best  described 
by  Swami  Vivekananda,  a  classmate  of  Satis  Chandra.  In  June  1901, 
one  of  Vivekananda’s  disciples  -  quite  foxed  by  the  impenetrable 
protective  gear  of  non-dualistic  Vedanta  -  asked  him,  ‘But  sir,  according 
to  Samkara,  karma  is  antagonistic  to  jnana.  He  has  variously  refuted 
the  intermingling  of  the  two.  So  how  can  karma  be  helpful  to  the 
manifestation  of  jnana?  ’  The  answer  that  Vivekananda  gave  to  this 
was  a  variation  on  what  he  had  said  to  the  same  disciple  a  few  days 
back.  Which  was:  ‘those  who  work... for  the  good  of  others... do  not 
look  to  the  results  of  works.  No  seed  of  desire  finds  any  room  in  their 
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mind’.  To  further  justify  the  (sneaky)  entry  of  niskama  kanna  to  the 
domain  of  Samkara’s  system,  the  ‘Samkarite’  Vivekananda  ‘placed  his 
hand  on  the  disciple’  and  said:  ‘Have  no  fear,  my  son.  You  are  not  like 
ordinary  worldly  men  -  neither  householders,  nor  exactly  Samnyasains 
-  but  quite  a  new  type’.80 

It  is  another  remarkable  aspect  of  Bengal’s  /  India’s  colonial  (and 
postcolonial)  modernity  that  this  new  ‘type’  would  soon  congeal  to 
furnish  the  psychological  profile  of  ‘Great  Men’  or  ‘Custodians  of 
People’.  The  type  here  does  not  signify  the  average  -  instead,  it  has 
the  categorical  task  of  re-presenting  a  body  of  persons  undergoing  a 
process  of  materialization;  the  typical  foreshadows  an  eventuality  that 
can  only  come  into  being  if  a  particular  historical  possibility  does 
indeed  mature;  the  type  is  tomorrow’s  average.  And,  there  is  no  debating 
that  this  does  happen. 

So,  however  much  the  greats  fight  amongst  themselves  or  what  they 
actually  do  in  the  political  field,  as  time  passes  by,  their  ‘typical’ 
emanation  gets  to  be  more  or  less  fixed.  The  new  ‘type’  steadily 
acquires  the  power  to  create  the  chimera  of  ‘pathos  of  distance’  and 
encompass  (nearly)  all  the  nineteenth-twentieth  century  stalwarts  - 
appropriating  the  role  of  karta  it  sets  the  rules  of  churning  secular 
hagiography.  In  every  such  iconic  representation,  every  patriot  appears 
self-less,  dedicated,  incorruptible;  uncontaminated  by  mundane 
sensuality,  beyond  the  reach  of  erotic  disturbances,  (true-bom)  sons  of 
Mother  India  forever  sparkle  with  the  serenity  of  the  auto-castrated; 
but,  above  all,  ‘Makers’  of  the  Indian  Nation  neither  resemble  the 
common  ‘householder’  nor  the  straightforward  ‘ascetic’  but  the  tyagl, 
the  man  who  gives  up  nothing  but  is  regarded  by  all  to  have  no 
attachment  for  his  possessions.  In  short,  legitimization  of  ‘hypocrisy’ 
is  one  off-shoot  of  the  flowering  of  the  new  ‘type’. 
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To  make  light  of  the  heavy-going  matter  and  clear  the  air  as  well  let 
us  for  a  second  cut-forward  to  a  moment  in  Satyajit  Ray’s  (1921- 
1992)  film  Mahapurush  (‘The  Holy  Man’)  released  in  1965.  The  central 
figure  of  the  film  is  a  charismatic  personality  -  clever  and  well-read, 
quick  to  re-call  and  of  ready-wit,  capable  of  hypnotizing  people  with 
the  gift  of  the  gab,  the  man  is  a  fraud  par  excellence.  Draping  himself 
in  an  ochre-robed  costume  he  poses  as  a  ‘Holy  Man’  -  a  sort  of 
divinity  who  graces  the  abode  of  earthlings  out  of  sheer  kindness.  The 
Bengali  saint  epitomizing  the  art  of  tyaga  or  relinquishment  of  all 
material  goods  -  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  French  trickster, 
the  catholic  Tartuffe  immortalized  by  the  seventeenth-century 
Neo-classical  playwright  Moliere  (1622-1673)  -  seizes  upon  the  rich 
hapless  to  make  the  best  of  available  opportunities. 

Once  the  Paragon  of  Virtue  ensconces  himself  in  some  well-to-do 
person’s  dwelling  he  begins  his  campaign  -  he  sprinkles  his 
pontifications  on  the  theme  of  non-existence  of  Time  with  incredulous 
anecdotes.  The  credulous  listeners  lap  them  up.  The  Time-transcending 
Truth-abiding  tyagi  recounts  his  life-story: 

•  Incapable  of  understanding  his  logos  Plato  dreaded  to  enter  into 
dialogues  with  him. 

•  Since  he  was  present  at  the  last  hours  of  Jesus  Christ  he  prefers  the 
expression  cmci-fact  to  cruci-fiction  (‘crucifixion’). 

•  He  had  taught  the  saint-poet  Tulsidas,  the  author  of 
Ramacharitmanasa,  how  not  to  get  tangled  in  the  apparent  contraries 
between  the  paths  of  pravrtti  or  ‘engagement  in  life’  and  nivrtti  or 
‘disengagement’. 

•  As  for  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  he  knew  Buddha,  (a  word 
phonetically  close  to  brddha ,  meaning,  an  old  man)  when  the  fellow 
was  chokra,  a  mere  raw  youth. 

•  After  having  compiled  hundred-thousand  verses  and  utterly  lost  in 
the  sea  of  slokas,  Manu  had  approached  him  for  consultation  -  out 
of  commiseration  for  the  confused  chap  he  picked  up  three-hundred 
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verses  out  of  that  mire  and  gave  shape  to  what  is  known  today  as 
Manusamhita  or  The  Laws  of  Manu. 

And,  it  is  he  -  Ray’s  Birinchibaba,  a  mock -samnyasi  -  who  says  to 
one  of  his  to-be  customers  whom  he  meets  fortuitously  in  a 
train-compartment: 

One  day  Sariikara  came  and  said,  ‘if  you  don’t  want  to  accept  the 
creed  of  non-dualism,  don’t.  But  then,  do  you  not  agree  that  Gautam 
[Buddha]  has  done  grievous  harm  to  the  country!  Shouldn’t  one  amend 
the  injury?’ 

I  then  said  to  Samkara,  ‘But,  of  curse.  If  that  calms  you,  do  what  you 
can  to  redress  the  harm.  But,  mind  you,  your  fellow-men  will  do  the 
same  to  you  -  undo  whatever  you  do.  I  tell  you,  one  day  people  will 
be  playing  football  with  dharma  in  this  nation!’. 

The  kid,  indeed,  had  the  shine.  Alas!  -  knowing  nothing  of  the  Science 
of  Longevity  [the  fool]  passed  away  at  thirty-two! 


The  Deepening  Dusk 

The  contributions  of  The  Dawn  and  The  Dawn  Magazine  lie  in 
translating  the  momentous  ‘conceptual  refiguring’  of  karma  along 
‘philosophical’  as  well  as  ‘scientific’,  ‘historical’,  ‘sociological’, 
‘anthropological’  and  ‘aesthetic’  lines.  And  this  was  mostly  done  by 
a  philosophicopolitical  deployment  of  the  Gita  with  an  especial 
emphasis  on  the  47th  sloka  of  its  2nd  Book  (‘You  are  entitled  to  karman 
alone,  but  may  you  never  be  [entitled]  to  the  fruits’).  It  is  symptomatic 
that  while  the  word  ‘alone’  or  eva  was  of  great  significance  to  Samkara, 
the  modem  apostles  of  Karmayoga  would  tend  to  overlook  it.  For 
example,  the  word  that  in  Samkara’s  reading  had  the  status  of  an 
unambiguous  indicator  of  a  fundamental  difference,  of  a  distinct 
hierarchy  between  the  JhanayogI  and  KarmayogI  in  favour  of  the 
former,  vanishes  from  Bankim’s  Bengali  translation  of  the  verse  -  in 
English  it  reads  as,  ‘You  are  entitled  to  karman,  but  may  you  never  be 
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(entitled)  to  the  fruits’.  And  now,  after  being  subjected  to  innumerable 
re -workings  in  English-Bengali-Hindi  and  other  languages,  the  first 

line  of  Gita  II.  47  has  taken  this  (crypto-Newtonian)  shape  in  a  2011 
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rendition  published  by  ‘Penguin  Books’: 

(back  to  the  path  of  activity  karma  yoga 
every  action  work 
has  an  equal  reaction  result 

we  call  it  ‘fruit  of  action’) 
you’ve  got  to  do  what  you’ve  got  to  do 
not  get  hung  up  on  the  outcome 

V 

To  relinquish  is  to  renounce 

To  Sarhkara  as  well  as  Ramanuja  Gita  was  a  smili- text  -  placed  at  a 
rung  lower  than  that  of  smti- texts,  Gita  there  had  the  limited  role  of 
lending  only  additional  support  to  the  theses  to  be  extracted  from  the 
Brahmasutra  or  Upanisads.  For  Samkara  thus  the  Gita  merely 
re-confirmed  his  postulate  that  (since  all  karma  was  desirous  in  nature) 
niskama  karma  was  empty  of  meaning  and  it  could  not  be  equated 
with  samnyasa.  For  Ramanuja,  Gita  taught  that  (since  karma  meant 
following  srufi-instructions  to  the  letter  and  was  ‘easy  to  execute’) 
karmayoga  combined  with  the  knowledge  of  the  atman  or  ‘self’  would 

lead  to  jnanayoga,  i.e.,  niskama  karma  was  a  path-way  to  ultimate 
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samnyasa. 

The  modem  era  witnessed  the  miraculous  promotion  of  the  Gita  to  the 
rank  of  a  virtual  smti-  text  to  the  detriment  of  many  a  previously  hallowed 
text.  Most  important,  the  rise  of  Gita  in  popular  imagination  was 
synchronized  with  the  fall  of  Brahmasutra  amongst  English-educated 
Indian  scholars.  It  was  this  textual  approbation  which  enabled 
Bankimchandra  to  ride  over  all  precedents  and  adjudicate  in 
Dharmatattva:  it  was  a  folly  to  regard  ( niskama )  karmatyaga  or 
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‘annulment  of  karma '  as  samnyasa  (as  taught  by  Samkara);  the  truth 
was,  niskama  karma  by  itself  was  samnyasa ,84  That  this  pronouncement 
was  to  become  far  too  entrenched  is  well-illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
even  a  Sanskritist  like  S.  Radhakrishnan  (1888- 1975)  would  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  it.  In  his  note  to  the  English  translation  of  Gita  XVIII.  1  -  the 
verse  in  which  the  peiplexed  Arjuna  inquires  of  his  Teacher  Krsna  to 
explain  to  him  the  substantive  distinctions  between  samnyasa  or 
‘renunciation’  and  tyaga  or  ‘relinquishment’  -  S.  Radhakrishnan  has 

written  in  a  tone  nonchalant,  ‘The  Gita  insists  not  on  renunciation  of 
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action  but  on  action  with  renunciation  of  desire.  This  is  true  samnyasa'’ . 

The  Dawn  and  the  Gita 

Gita  was  at  the  centre  of  things  from  the  very  start  of  The  Dawn. 
From  its  first  number  in  March  1897  the  periodical  began  a  three-part 
serial  titled  ‘  Srmiadbhagavadgita  ’.  Broadly  discussing  the  dilemma  of 
Arjuna  at  the  battlefield  and  the  psychological  ramifications  of  feeling 
petrified  or  paralyzed  at  the  face  of  discharge  of  a  dangerous  duty,  the 
article  drew  on  the  Gita-co m m cn tary  by  Madhusudana  Saraswati,  who, 
as  the  author  put  it,  ‘in  erudition  and  lucidity  of  exposition  [was] 
second  to  none  among  the  later  Vedantic  doctors’  (June  1897);86  it 
undertook  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  Six  Orthodox  schools  to 
demonstrate  that  Gita  accorded  best  with  the  loftiest  of  the  six,  Vedanta, 
that  is  (August,  1897);  acknowledging  though  that  ‘a  motiveless  act 
is  to  us  unthinkable,  a  contradiction  in  terms’,  it  asserted  it  was  precisely 
the  theory  of  motiveless  act  or  the  state  of  ‘being  without  desire  and 
without  attachment  for  the  work  and  its  effects’  which  summed  up  the 
Teachings  of  the  Gita  (August  1897) .  The  predilection  to  focus  on 
II.  47  to  decipher  Gita's  Cardinal  Truth  is  not  limited  to  The  Dawn's 
Opening  Discourse  on  the  Book  -  it  was  in  fact  a  general  predilection 
of  all  of  Satis  Chandra’s  organizations. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  ‘Dawn  Society’  in  1902,  Satis  Chandra 
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arranged  two  weekly  classes  for  students:  one  called  the  ‘General 
Training  Class’  and  the  other  the  ‘Moral  and  Religious  Training  Class’. 
The  first  was  conducted  by  Satis  Chandra  in  English.  In  his  lectures 
he  periodically  returned  to  themes  floated  by  western  scholars.  The 
second  was  conducted  in  Bengali  by  Pandit  Nilkantha  Goswami  -  it 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Gita.  Recalling  the  passion 
that  Nilkantha  Goswami’s  discourses  aroused  in  his  early  adolescent 
mind,  Binaykumar  Sarkar,  one  of  the  front-ranking  students  of  ‘Dawn 
Society’,  later  said,  the  ‘Gospel  of  Duty’  taught  by  the  Gita  was  his 
single  source  of  sustenance89  and  II.  47  his  Sole  Mantra.90 

Gita  seems  to  pervade  the  pages  of  The  Dawn  and  The  Dawn  Magazine 
-  it  crops  up  here,  there,  everywhere: 

•  Amulya  Chandra  Aikat,  the  author  of  ‘Rationalism  Versus 
Reverence’  (October-November  1902),  in  his  eagerness  to 
demonstrate  that  Reason’s  scope  was  far  too  limited,  repeatedly 
cites  the  Gita. 

•  Sister  Nivedita  in  her  piece  entitled  ‘A  Study  of  Indian  Caste’ 
(December  1902)  describes  the  Gita  as  being  ‘the  shortest  and 
greatest  of  India’s  gospels’  and  declares  ‘we  must  [not  only]  accept 
the  Gita  as  an  authoritative  pronouncement  on  Hindu  society’  but 
must  also  regard  Buddha  as  being  somewhat  lesser  than  Krsna,  the 
Teacher  of  Gita. 

•  Ramsadan  Bhattacharjee’s  two-part  sketch  ‘The  Bhagbat-Gita 
Summarised’  (November-December  1903)91  quotes  II.  47  and  says, 
‘A  man  has  the  right  to  work,  but  should  not  claim  (or  covet)  the 
fruit  thereof’  and  following  from  it  concludes,  ‘A  man  cannot  give 
up  actions  entirely;  if  he  can  renounce  the  desire  for  fruits,  he  is 
the  true  Tyagi  or  renounced. 

•  Satis  Chandra  Mukherjee  prepares  a  gist  of  Sayings  of  Ramakrishna 
recorded  in  Mahendra  Nath  Gupta’s  Ramakrishna  Kathamrita  Part 
I  (1902)  titled  ‘A  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Fundamentals  of  Hindu 
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Religion  and  Philosophy’  (December  1902).  "  It  surely  is  revealing 
that  even  when  Satis  Chandra  presents  Ramakrishna  as  ‘the  Master 
on  the  Vedantic  Doctrine  of  Monism’  and  quotes  the  Master’s  saying, 
‘[Things  of  Maya]  are  looked  upon  as  Mithya  (unreal)  by  those 
that  interpret  the  Vedanta  philosophy  after  Sankara  and  the  like  - 
these  interpreters  are  Jnanis’,  he  adds  an  extra  gloss  calculated  to 
deemphasize  the  importance  attached  to  rejection  of  karma  by 
Samkara’s  camp-followers.  The  gloss  was  about  the  harm  done  to 
soul  by  ‘work  with  attachment’. 

•  The  Dawn  published  a  translation  of  ‘Gitarthasangraha’  (June  1 900), 
a  summary  of  the  Gita  authored  by  Yamunacharya  (bom.  906  AD) 
whom  Ramanuja,  the  proponent  of  Qualified  Non-dualism, 
considered  his  Guru.93 

With  the  beginning  of  The  Dawn  Magazine  in  September  1904,  a 
separate  section  in  Bengali  comprising  extracts  from  the  writing  of 
‘Recognised  Members  in  the  Moral  and  Religious  Class’  commenced. 
So,  starting  from  1904  to  1907  -  the  period  during  which  the  Swadeshi 
Movement  was  riding  on  an  ascending  curve  -  we  get  a  series  of 
extracts  from  writings  mostly  composed  by  students  of  the  ‘Moral  and 
Religious  Class’  on  some  or  the  other  theme  associated  with  the  Gita. 
They  had  titles  like:  ‘Who  is  qualified  to  study  the  GitaT  (September 
1904), 94  ‘The  Heart  of  Arjuna  or  What  is  the  profit  for  performing 
Action  according  to  Dhanna ?’  (March  1905), 95  ‘Craving  for  Pleasure 
and  Restraint:  Which  is  better?’  (March  1905), 96  ‘ Dhanna  and  Karma’ 
(July  1905), 97  ‘The  Advent  of  the  Gita:  There  is  no  conflict  between 
Abandonment  and  Karma ’  (September  1905),  ‘Arjuna’s  Dejection  at 
the  Battleground’  (January  1907)," ‘The  Social  Ideal  of  the  Hindu: 
The  Dhanna  of  Four  Castes  and  Four  Stages’  (August  1907). 100 
Needless  to  say,  in  ‘A  Plea  for  Kamiakanda’  (March  1897)  -  an  essay 
that  has  the  merit  of  outlining  the  formal  parameters  for  modem 
appreciation  of  non-dualistic  Vedanta  -  Gita  enjoys  the  prime  place. 
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Doubtless,  pupils  attending  ‘Moral  and  Religious  Class’  were  both 
quick  in  assimilating  the  Gita’s  supposed  Kernel  Truth  and  relentless 
in  the  repetition  of  the  formulaic  abstraction.  The  author  of  ‘ Dharma 
and  Karma ’  -  a  B.  L.  class  student  -  wrote,  ‘Indeed,  the  niskama 
karma  spoken  of  by  Krsna  in  the  Gita  is  the  True  karma’ .  The  author 
of  ‘The  Advent  of  the  Gita:  There  is  no  conflict  between  Abandonment 
and  Karma ’  -  in  this  case  a  Second  Year  (F.  A.)  student  -  wrote,  ‘Fie 
who  rids  himself  of  the  desire  for  fruits  of  action  does  not  discriminate 
between  good  and  bad  actions’. 

‘The  Social  Ideal  of  the  Flindu:  The  Dharma  of  Four  Castes  and  Four 
Stages’  was  an  extract  of  a  piece  penned  by  ‘a  Recognised  Member 
of  the  Dawn  Society’  -  the  illustrious  Brahmabandhab  Upadhyaya,  no 
less.  Brahmabandhab  opined,  ‘Performing  karma  invariably  in  the 
niskama  mode  is  a  very  Fligh  Ideal... The  lack  of  this  Ideal  breeds 
feelings  of  rancor  among  the  lower  classes.  Presently  in  Europe,  it  is 
this  [unseemly]  resentment  which  is  being  vent  through  movements 
such  as  Socialism  and  Nihilism’. 

The  person  from  whom  we  get  the  clearest  statement  apropos  the 
economic  and  political  dimensions  of  the  concept  of  niskama  karma 
is  the  editor  himself.  In  ‘Caste-organization  and  Nationality:  Their 
Respective  Places  in  the  Social  Economy’  (February  1903)101  Satis 
Chandra  argued,  two  conditions  needed  fulfilling  if  India  were  to 
re-claim  greatness,  i.e.,  become  materially  prosperous  through  the  use 
of  instrument  of  spirituality  and  find  thus  a  honourable  place  ‘among 
the  worldly’.  They  were: 

•  Separate  groups  of  individuals,  meaning,  caste -groups,  ought  to 
‘work  independently  of  each  other  at  their  own  allotted  work’  and 
thereby  eliminate  ‘competition’  and  self-defeating  ‘clash  of 
interests’. 

•  To  ‘harmonize’  the  ‘special  interests  of  each  caste-organization’ 
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each  individual  must  commit  himself  to  the  vision  of  ‘a  united  or 
corporate  life’. 


Satis  Chandra  contended,  ‘a  high  standard  of  purity ’  for  both  the 
conditions  was  ‘ sine  qua  non  for  the  [constitution]  of  the  principle  of 
[Indian]  nationality’. 

Deeply  wounded  by  an  Englishman’s  castigation  of  the  caste-system 
in  the  Englishman  newspaper.  Satis  Chandra  sent  two  missives  to  the 
editor  of  Bengalee  in  October  1903  -  missives  that  were  reprinted  in 
The  Dawn  with  the  title  ‘Caste  or  Corporation?’  in  November  and 
December  1903.  In  them  Satis  Chandra  explained:  being  ‘a 
coiporation  based  on  the  racial  type,  “caste”  was  the  principle  of 
community  of  race’;  being  so,  intermixing  of  castes  could  only 
unnecessarily  blur  the  ‘ indelible  distinctions  of  races’;  ‘the  Caste  of 
Race-blood  [was]  at  once  a  principle  of  antagonism  and  a  principle  of 
association’;  India  is  now  witnessing  the  wonderful  sight  of  ushering 
in  of  ‘a  better  and  purer  and  nobler’  caste-system. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  ‘purity’  and  ‘nobility’  aspired  by  Satis 
Chandra  and  company  -  an  aspiration  born  of  cross-breeding  between 
vama  and  race  ideologies  -  depended  on  the  success  with  which  the 
mantra  of  niskama  karma  or  ‘desireless  action’  could  be  disseminated 
among  the  masses. 


The  New  Praxis 

Maintaining  allegiance  to  the  sruti  ‘universe  of  discourse’  in  which 
the  primary  connotation  of  karma  was  tightly  bound  yet  permitting  an 
inflation  of  meaning  which  turned  karma  into  a  foot-loose  free-floating 
term;  coupling  the  semantic  duplicity  of  equating  karma  and  any  and 
every  action  within  sruti  parameters  with  relentless  praise  of  actions 
pre-fixed  by  the  niskama  qualifier;  invoking  the  Ideal  of  ‘essential 
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unity  of  beings’  via  Samkara’s  Non-dualism  yet  rejecting  his  rejection 
of  jhanakannasamuchhaiabad  and  valorization  of  irrevocable-divorce- 
of-jhana-and-karma  -  these  alternations  congealed  to  frame  the 
‘Nationalist  jhanakarmasamuchhaiabad ’  or  the  Metaphysics  of 
Developmental  Praxis. 

It  hardly  needs  belabouring  that  in  contrast  to  Karl  Marx’s  1845  thesis, 
‘The  philosophers  have  only  interpreted  the  world,  in  various  ways;  the 
point  is  to  change  it’  ~  -  inteipretation  here  standing  for  a  ‘style  of 
contemplation’  which  invariably  finishes  up  making  the  very  notion  of 
change  vacuous  -  the  proponents  of  Nationalist  Neo-praxis  would 
continue  to  interpret  the  world  in  various  ways  even  when  they  talk  of 
change.  What  is  worse:  the  ‘Metaphysics  of  Developmental  Praxis’  would 
soon  cease  to  be  the  sole  business  of  sworn  nationalists;  rapidly  gaining 
in  acceptance  and  becoming  commonsensical,  particularly  from  the  1905 
Swadeshi  days,  some  of  its  basic  assumptions  would  function  as  elements 
introjected  in  the  Unconscious  of  Indian  Marxists  too,  of  those  secular- 
minded  radical  pro-changers  bent  upon  ridding  the  planet  of  the  illness 
called  ‘capitalism’.  The  (run  of  the  mill)  left-wing  ‘interpretations’  of 
the  ‘caste’  and  ‘women’  questions  -  the  two  non-questions  as  far  as 
Brahmanism  is  concerned  -  are  strong  pointers  to  the  phenomenon  of 
being  besotted  with  ideas  which  make  a  mess  of  the  presumed  differences 
between  ‘secularist’  and  ‘religious’  temperaments. 

The  innovative  skill  displayed  by  Satis  Chandra  -  and  other 
similar-minded  architects  of  Indian  Nationalism  -  in  interweaving 
‘caste-duty’  with  niskama  karma  to  make  a  cogent  case  for  India’s 
‘national  integrity’  would  have  a  lasting  impact. 

One  can  hear  a  displaced  echo  of  the  same  in  Gandhi’s  remarks  like:  if 
the  governing  and  governed  classes  did  their  duties  without  attachment 
to  their  prescribed  deeds  there  would  be  no  cause  for  worry104 ;  despite 
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the  universalistic  appeal  of  Karl  Marx’s  teachings,  it  is  uncontestable 
that  ‘trusteeship’  was  a  powerful  antidote  to  class-struggle  in  India  105 . 

The  belief  that  ‘disinterestedness’  is  an  ethical  imperative  organic  to 
any  Other-oriented  activity  will  -  deeply  influenced  as  it  will  be  by 
the  easy-to-consume  lesson  popularized  by  Swami  Vivekananda  which, 
in  effect  was  a  diluted  version  of  Bankimchandra’s  rather  complex 
theorization  -  become  the  most  enduring  component  of  the  profile  of 
the  Bengali  revolutionary.  It  would  be  desired  of  the  anti-imperialist 
patriot  and  later  of  the  Marxist  revolutionary  -  neither  of  who  shy 
away  from  adopting  violent  means  to  procure  their  ends  -  that  they 
simulate  the  ascetic-like  indifference  by  inculcating  some  degree  of 
niskama  in  relation  to  their  own  exploits.  And,  as  in  Swadeshi  days, 
so  also  during  Bengal’s  tryst  with  Maoism  and  in  the  present  climate 
of  (fundamentalist)  terrorism,  this  much-too  self-conscious  attitude  of 
‘indifference’  towards  the  ‘results’  of  one’s  actions  is  ridden  with 
exacting  ethical  problems. 

But,  what  about  women?  Does  the  ‘Woman  question’  meet  with  the 
same  fate  as  the  ‘Caste  question’  does  in  the  pages  of  The  Dawn  or 
The  Dawn  Magazine ? 


VI 

The  only  essay  focusing  on  the  figure  of  the  ‘Hindu  Woman’  in  Satis 
Chandra’s  periodicals  was  penned  by  Sister  Nivedita.  Composed  in 
the  form  of  a  polemical  exchange  with  missionaries,  more  accurately, 
Protestant  missionaries,  the  essay  carried  the  title  ‘Christian  Missionary 
Animadversions  on  the  Position  of  Women  in  India’  (February  and 
May  1903). 106  Reacting  furiously  to  the  regular  publicity  given  to  the 
plight  of  Indian  women  by  missionaries,  Nivedita  set  out  to  refute  all 
their  charges.  Beginning  with  ‘the  beauty  of  Hindu  home  life’  and  the 
Indian  customs  linked  to  the  Indian  woman  that  ‘teem  with  poetry  and 
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sweetness’,  she  ended  by  proclaiming  that  the  restriction  imposed  on 
the  ‘Eastern  woman’s  mobility  does  not  ‘constitute  a  grievance’.  In 
the  course  of  cutting  this  ‘circular’  path  Nivedita  went  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  the  Hindu  widow  embodied  the  ‘Monistic  Ideal’,  the 
Ideal  prized  most  by  Hindus.  She  declared:  even  if  most  Hindu  women 
were  incapable  of  reading  or  writing  they  still  could  not  be  labeled 
‘illiterate’  as  they  were  ‘saturated  with  the  literary  culture  of’  itihasas 
and  purana s.  To  negate  the  missionary  disinformation  that  ‘no 
sacramental  right  [was]  performed  over  [Hindu  women]  with  Vedic 
texts’,  Nivedita,  flagged  the  much  used  and  abused  32nd  sloka  of  the 
9th  Chapter  of  the  Gita:  ‘For,  finding  refuge  in  Me,  they  also  who. .  .may 
be  of  a  sinful  birth  -  the  woman,  the  Vaisya,  the  Sudra  -  even  they 
attain  to  the  Supreme  Goal’.  Nivedita  of  course  took  the  care  to 
suppress  the  offensive  expression  ‘of  a  sinful  birth’.  This  reductive 
move  allowed  her  to  say:  ‘the  Bhagvat-Gita  was  composed  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  recondite  truths  to  the  knowledge  of  even  unlearned 
persons,  including  women  and  the  working  classes’. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  Nivedita’s  sociological  analysis  of  the 
position  of  Indian  women  was  that  she  claimed  to  be  writing  in  the 
spirit  of  objectively  verifiable  anthropology.  And,  wonder  of  wonders, 
she  believed  that  scientific  objectivism  could  best  be  articulated  in  the 
diction  of  niskama  karma.  Nivedita  wrote:  ‘Unentitled,  disinterested 
witnesses  to  the  facts  of  things  are  wanted  and  something  also  of 
revelation  must  be  added’! 

‘Unentitled,  disinterested  witnesses  to  the  facts  of  things’  relating  to 
women  can  only  aggravate  one-way  repression.  At  best,  it  can  only 
conjure  a  peculiar  ‘subject’  -  some  one  objectified  as  fetish  by  the 
very  same  process  that  subjectivizes  it.  For  a  psychological  take  on 
this  double-deal  it  really  is  profitable  to  re-read  Rabindranath’s 
Chaturanga. 
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On  30  April  1908  Kshudiram  Basu  threw  the  first  Swadeshi  Bomb.  He 
was  arrested  on  2  May  1908.  The  British  government  filed  a  case  of 
sedition  -  known  famously  as  the  ‘Alipur  Conspiracy  Case’  -  against 
a  group  of  agitators.  On  6  May  1908  out  of  the  thirty-six  indicted  for 
‘Crime  against  Crown’,  nineteen  were  convicted.  Of  those  acquitted 
one  was  Aurobindo  Ghosh  (1872-1950),  indisputably  the  moving  spirit 
behind  fire-brand  Swadeshi  -  he  was  released  from  jail  in  May  1909. 

Little  later  Aurobindo  decided  to  give  up  on  direct  political  encounter 
-  in  its  stead  he  embarked  on  a  spiritual  journey.  On  4  April  1910, 
Aurobindo  landed  in  the  French  colony  of  Pondicherry  -  the  Supreme 
Fomenter  of  fiery  Swadeshi  passions  took  on  a  new  but  quieter  mission 
and  in  keeping  with  his  new  persona  adopted  the  title  ‘Sri’.  This 
transformation  too  -  from  Aurobindo  Ghosh  to  Sri  Aurobindo  -  cannot 
but  remind  us  of  Chaturanga' s  Sachis. 

But,  how  does  The  Dawn  and  Dawn  Society’s  Magazine  chronicle  the 
contemporary?  Let  us,  as  a  sample,  take  the  twelve  numbers  of  the 
magazine  published  from  January  to  December  1909. 

Expectedly,  each  of  the  twelve  issues  sparkles  with  Swadeshi  ardor. 
Be  it  industrialization,  pedagogy,  technology,  recovery  of  lost 
knowledge  apropos  ancient  India  or  the  caste-nation  nexus,  each  topic 
is  informed  by  the  then  Living  Movement.  The  title  of  almost  every 
article  is  embossed  with  the  word  Swadeshi  or  some  equivalent.  For 
instance: 

•  ‘Further  Striking  Success  of  the  Growth  of  Swadeshi  in  the  Western 
Presidency’  (February) 

•  ‘Boycott  Cotton-Mill  Industry  and  Swadeshi’  (February) 

•  ‘Commercial  Swadeshi  vs.  People’s  Swadeshi’  (March) 

•  ‘Bengal  Swadeshi:  A  Revival  of  Industries’  (April) 
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•  ‘The  Spiritual  Side  of  Indian  Swadeshi:  Sister  Nivedita’s  Views’ 
(June) 

•  ‘Swadeshi  India  or  Indian  without  Christian  Influences’  (July  to 
November) 

•  ‘Technical  Education  for  Bengali  Students  at  Ahmedabad:  A  Striking 
piece  of  Swadeshi  Work’  (September) 

•  ‘Indians  Abroad:  How  the  Swadeshi  Spirit  is  kept  alive  by  Indian 
Settlers  in  America’  (October); 

•  ‘Swadeshi  in  the  Madras  Presidency’  (November) 

•  ‘A  Plea  for  National  Education’  (December) 

Just  as  these  so  also  ‘India’s  Literary  Wealth’  (April  to  June),  ‘India 
as  the  Heart  of  the  Old  World’  (March,  April),  ‘The  Wonderful  Unity 
of  India:  A  Deeper  View’  (January)  or  ‘Views  of  Babu  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore  on  Periods  of  Early  Indian  History’  (February)  carry  the  deep 
imprint  of  the  Zeitgeist  specific  to  the  Swadeshi. 

Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  feeling  of  discomfiture  while  flipping 
through  1909’s  The  Dawn  and  Dawn  Society’s  Magazine.  None  of  its 
articles  bear  any  trace  of  the  traumatic  aspect  of  the  Anti-partition 
Movement.  Bombs,  police  atrocities,  the  long-drawn  court-trial, 
life-imprisonments,  death-sentences,  even  the  Homage  to  Motherland 
regular  among  Swadeshi  practitioners  -  although  the  Dawn  Magazine 
published  a  translation  of  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay’s  poem  ‘Bande 
Mataram’  or  ‘Hail,  Mother’  in  its  November  1905  number  -  do  not 
disturb  its  serenity.  Nothing  that  is  painful  finds  mention  in  the  magazine’s 
1909  numbers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bitter  reminiscences  of  Hemchandra  Kannungo 
(1871-1950)  [serialized  between  1922  and  1927;  printed  in  book-form: 
1928]  -  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Movement  condemned  to 
spent  thirteen  years  in  the  Andamans  -  clearly  indicate,  Bengal’s 
‘revolutionary  terrorism’  was  so  thwarted  that  the  psyche  of  almost  all 
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its  participants  was  prey  to  a  neurosis  from  the  very  inception. 10> 

It  is  this  absence  of  the  sense  of  trauma  or  neurosis,  this  inattention 
to  the  ‘psychopathology  of  everyday  life’  in  the  Dawn  archive  which 
makes  one  wonder  whether,  along  with  its  concerted  attempts  to  retrieve 
‘lost  memories’  the  archive  also  blocked  access  to  it.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  better  instance  of  this  double-take  than  the  nationalist  re-definition 
of  non-dualism  -  Satis  Chandra’s  magazines  demonstrate  the  feat  with 
astounding  felicity. 

The  question  therefore  is:  valuable  though  they  are,  do  the  documents 
accumulated  in  the  Dawn  archive  merely  speak  of  a  ‘past’  or 
(unwittingly)  provide  a  shattering  insight  to  our  present  predicament? 

Postscript 

After  the  two  traumatic  spells  -  one  in  relation  to  reason  and  the  other 
to  bhakti  -  Rabindranath’s  Sachis  makes  a  kind  of  exit  difficult  to 
comprehend. 

The  last  information  that  we  receive  of  him  is  this:  Sachis  has  renounced 
the  load  of  all  his  previous  commitments;  he  has  become  so  calm  and 
imperturbable  that  even  though  he  continues  to  work  amongst  people 
he  does  not  engage  in  private  or  public  debates;  it  is  now  impossible 
to  gauge  what  he  believes  in  or  does  not  believe  in.110 
It  remains  unclear  whether  his  ‘relinquishment’  of  highbrow  rationalism 
and  its  counterpart,  i.e.,  of  the  modem  invocation  of  niskama  karma, 
is  to  be  read  in  terms  of  a  novel  grammar  of  ‘renunciation’.  But 
surely,  Sachis  had  realized  the  causal  connection  between  his  neurosis 
and  the  repression  he  had  inadvertently  aided  to  bloom. 

If  only  we  knew  the  kind  of  therapy  Sachis  devised  for  himself  -  but, 
unfortunately,  Rabindranath’s  Chaturanga  maintains  a  dignified  silence 
on  this  singularly  important  question. 
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A  MEMORANDUM  ON  AMNESIA 


VIVAN’S  VICTORIA  INSTALLATION 


Homage  -as  a  word  it  sounds  harmless. 

There  is  none  who  does  not  inwardly  nurture  a  fascination  towards 
things  or  beings  that  look  unapproachable  simply  because  of  their 
scale.  Taxed  by  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  facade  of  worldly-wise 
adults,  we  usually  keep  the  fascination  at  bay.  The  fact  of  sheer 
incomprehension  encircles  the  object  larger  or  smaller  than  us  with  an 
aura;  yet,  since  the  level-headed  is  also  bashful  of  his  ignorance,  we 
do  our  utmost  to  overlook  them  at  our  sober  moments.  In  our  anxiety 
for  composure  we  barricade  ourselves  with  denials. 

However,  such  is  psychic  mechanics,  every  denial  proffers  on  its  own 
a  disavowal.  No  denial,  such  is  human  duplicity,  can  be  sustained 
unless  it  receives  the  support  of  an  act  that  both  succeeds  and  negates 
it.  If  disavowals  reveal  what  denials  conceal  they  also  complement  the 
latter.  Most  often  the  two  negativities  conjoin  to  conserve  the  world 
we  inhabit.  Still,  to  understand  why  even  the  most  temperate,  the 
driest  of  sticks  immobilized  in  the  mud,  once  in  a  while  exhibits  his 
other  self,  the  dyad  is  crucial.  Occasionally  disavowing  what  they 
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customarily  deny,  the  adults,  (dour  prudes  and  calculating  hedonists  as 
well),  experience  bouts  of  release  of  fascination  for  ‘sights’  they  fail 
to  size  up.  The  pressure  of  the  periodic  release  is  what  accounts  for 
a  special  type  of  ‘journey’  -  hankering  to  be  mesmerized  by  the  hallow 
of  the  Incomprehensible  with  a  gladness  known  only  to  children,  people 
set  out  on  homage. 

Generally  reckoned  as  ‘reverential  regard’,  homage  opens  up  a  passage 
following  which,  we  believe,  we  relapse  to  the  innocence  of  our 
outgrown  childhood.  This  then  is  not  surprising  that  to  willfully  realize 
infantile  regression,  to  deliberately  rekindle  the  delights  of  purposeless 
naivety,  man  has  instituted  a  gamut  of  homage-industries.  Pilgrimages 
to  sites  held  to  be  holy  and  therefore  beyond  the  ken  of  human  reason; 
expeditions  to  inhospitable  topoi  involving  immense  expenditures  of 
physical  energy;  visits  to  charted  tourist-spots  exciting  enough  to  incite 
exclamations  suited  to  a-gape  admiration;  trips  to  zoos  where  the 
human  eye  gets  to  savour  outlandish  shapes  of  tiny  or  huge  a-human 
species  within  safe  precincts  -  each  is  a  form  of  ‘travel’  catered  to 
inculcate  the  expression  of  ‘reverential  regard’  for  the  ‘strange’  and 
the  ‘mysterious’. 

No,  this  brooks  no  refutation,  homage  is  a  harmless  business. 

But,  once  we  turn  to  the  term’s  word-history,  we  are  bound  to  be 
discomfited.  For,  etymology-wise,  homage  carries  with  it  a  tangential 
but  an  inescapable  association  with  the  ‘original  use  of  the  word 
denoting  the  ceremony  by  which  a  vassal  declared  himself  to  be  his 

lord’s  “man  ”1  or  ‘acts  done  or  payments  made  in  meeting  the 

2 

obligations  of  the  vassalage’  or  ‘profession  of  fealty  to  a  sovereign’. 
The  homme  part  of  homage  signifies  just  not  man  but  vassal.  The 
implication  is,  ‘doing  homage’  awakens  in  the  ‘subject’  the  supposedly 
inborn  feeling  of  ‘humility’  towards  some  superior  ‘object’.  The 
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base-meaning  of  the  term  bears  the  unbearable  thought  that  homage 
seeks  to  humble  the  humble  by  flapping  his  memory  of  his  state  and 
station  in  life.  To  put  it  more  sharply,  the  allowance  of  experiencing 
unbridled  but  short-lived  infantilism  permitted  by  homage  also  renders 
to  the  latter  the  function  of  a  safety-gadget  -  the  handy  gadget  that  at 
the  subterranean  level  makes  infantile  regression  endearing  and 
enduring  as  well. 

The  problem  intrinsic  to  the  act  of  ‘paying  homage’  gets  exacerbated 
when  one  is  confronted  with  an  example  of  ‘place-making’  aimed  at 
magnifying  the  stature  of  a  single  person  -  nothing  makes  more  candid 
the  internally  coded  genetic  root  of  the  word  ‘homage’  than  a  Hall  of 
Fame  raised  to  stress  the  World-historical  importance  of  a  historical 
figure.  One  such  Heritage  Foundation  is  Kolkata’s  Victoria  Memorial 
-  a  site  that  still  occupies  a  stellar  position  in  the  City’s  touristic 
itinerary. 


Enter  Victoria  Memorial 

Shortly  after  Queen  Victoria’s  (1819-1901)  demise  in  1901,  Viceroy  of 
India  Lord  Curzon  (1859-1925)  announced  the  same  year  that  Officers 
of  the  Empire  would  do  their  utmost  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
the  departed  queen  in  marble.  Curzon  wanted  Sir  William  Emerson 
(1843-1924),  then  President  of  the  British  Institute  of  Architects,  to  take 
charge  of  the  affairs  as  the  Chief  Architect.  Emerson  did  draft  the  plan, 
but,  did  not  personally  supervise  the  construction.  Nonetheless,  the  work 
was  done  rather  swiftly.  Completed  in  1 906  -  the  year  after  the  Movement 
known  as  the  Swadeshi  was  launched  in  defiance  of  Curzon’s  plan  to 
partition  Bengal  -  the  building  was,  needless  to  say,  ‘stately’.  While 
sketching  the  grand  plan,  the  imperious  Viceroy  had  declared  that  he 
planned  the  ‘Memorial’  to  serve  a  dual  purpose.  Namely, 

1 .  give  a  visible  shape  to  the  ‘reverence’  Queen  Victoria  deservedly 
commanded;  and. 
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2.  teach  ‘lessons  of  history’  to  ‘all  classes’  of  the  population  she 
had  ruled  from  far. 

In  terms  of  architectural  design  the  Memorial  bore  resemblances  with 
the  Taj  Mahal,  the  wondrous  mausoleum  erected  by  the  Mughal 
Emperor  Shah  Jehan  (1614-1666).  But  the  former  far  out-stripped  the 
latter  in  terms  of  ambition.  Contrasted  to  the  utter  simplicity  of  the 
seventeenth  century  Testimony  of  Love  for  a  dearly-loved  queen,  the 
twentieth  century  Demonstration  of  Tribute  towards  a  highly-regarded 
Empress  was  far  too  opulent;  additionally,  it  was  ‘pedagogic’  in  intent. 
A  rambling  manicured  lawn  enhancing  its  opulence,  the  Memorial,  in 
keeping  with  the  eighteenth  century  High  Enlightenment  Ideal,  sought 
to  combine  ‘entertainment’  with  ‘edification’. 

Allowing  almost  every  kind  of  travel-route  advertised  in  brochures  of 
‘homage-industries’  to  intersect  with  each  other  at  one  common  point, 
Curzon’s  Gift  itself  became  a  show-piece  of  homage  -  it  was  a  Shrine 
imitating  the  Taj,  a  Marvel  miming  exotic  surroundings  but  requiring 
the  expense  of  intellectual  instead  of  physical  energy,  a  Spot  emulating 
places  meant  for  light-headed  touristy,  a  Museum  simulating  the 
seriousness  of  Kolkata’s  famed  Imperial  Indian  Museum,  all  rolled 
into  one.  And,  this  smooth  blending,  fluid  intermixing,  was  precisely 
what  made  transparent  the  Memorial’s  blue-print  or  its  ground  - 
principles  -  by  speaking  loudly  of  the  ‘relationship  between  the  Lord 
and  the  vassal’,  by  guaranteeing  legibility  and  by  the  same  token 
legitimacy  to  it,  the  structure  consecrated  the  asymmetry  fundamental 
to  colonial  rule  in  concrete. 

Victoria  Memorial  was  thus  more  than  a  mere  ‘monument’.  It  was 
also  an  enterprise  involving  a  specific  chemistry  between  ‘homage’ 
and  ‘history’.  The  assumptions  that  made  the  enterprise  worthwhile 
were: 
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1.  To  humble  the  humble  one  did  not  always  need  to  resort  to 
religious  signs  or  symbols. 

2.  The  same  could  be  achieved  by  adopting  the  pedagogic 
techniques  of  secular  historical  writing. 

3.  The  ‘lesson’  that  it  was  ‘history’  itself  which  had  determined 
the  dependant-status  of  ‘all  classes’  of  the  Indian  populace  could, 
perhaps  with  greater  ease  and  grace,  be  rendered  self-evident  by 
means  of  scientific  reasoning  and  non-coercive  advocacy. 

The  ‘museum’  aspect  of  the  Memorial  held  the  key  to  the  elaboration 
of  the  main  theme.  Cluttered  though  the  place  was  with  Indian  arts 
and  artifacts,  it  did  not  buzz  with  the  bustle  of  ‘jumble  sales’  -  instead, 
it  had  the  gravitas  of  the  repository.  Being  so,  the  ‘collection’  bore  the 
mark  of  a  regulation  of  serialization  and  a  corresponding  regularity 
internal  to  it.  The  statues,  the  plaques,  the  relics  of  pre-British  past 
functioning  as  ‘residues’  of  an  exhausted  age  were  so  arranged  that 
the  ‘logic  of  organization’  of  things  could  instill  in  the  viewer  the 
feeling  that  the  Monument  staged  a  narrative  bespeaking  of  an 
authentically  modem  epoch.  And,  the  piece  central  to  the  ‘narrative’ 
was  placed  at  a  strategic  point. 

No  one  taking  the  instructive  ‘tour’  could  miss  the  stony  ‘copy’  of  the 
1858  Proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
exhibit  was  calculated  to  overwhelm  the  spectators.  Not  even  members 
of  illiterate  ‘classes’  could  fail  to  be  overpowered  by  it.  The  assurance 
given  to  Indians  by  the  Queen  immediately  after  the  so-called  1857 
Sepoy  Mutiny  was  quelled  and  India  came  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
Crown  signaled  a  radical  break  with  the  past  -the  invocation-cum- 
reiteration  of  the  Proclamation  reminded  the  public  that  the  official 
arrival  of  sober  Victorianism  to  the  shores  of  the  Company-forsaken 
country  had  paved  the  way  for  Indians  to  modernize  themselves  without 
being  coy  or  clandestine  about  it;  Queen’s  formalization  of  the 
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long-deceased  East  India  Company’s  last  rites  had  afforded  her  subjects 
with  a  spring-board  -  they  could  now  raise  themselves  speedily  to  an 
even  higher  rung  in  the  ‘scale  of  civilization’. 

The  narrative  ‘force’  built  by  the  ‘Order  of  Things’  in  the  Victoria 
Memorial  is  such  that  it  invariably  converges  upon  the  Seat  of  the 
Viceroy  located  in  the  spacious  ‘Durbar  Hall’  -a  Seat  that,  ironically 
enough,  no  Viceroy  ever  sat  on  in  person.  The  irony  becomes  even 
thicker  once  the  unavoidable  impression  catches  up  with  us  that  despite 
the  pomp  and  grandeur,  Victoria  Memorial,  (besides  being  a  bad,  if 
not  uncouth,  replica  of  a  magnificent  construction  put  in  place  by  the 
Ruling  Power  preceding  the  British),  is  hollow  from  within.  The 
‘Victorianism’  the  structure  symbolizes  is  far  too  ‘belated’  to  be 
meaningful. 

The  fakeness  of  the  shrine  dedicated  to  Queen  Victoria  is  not  masked 
either.  As  is  common  with  the  pompous,  the  Memorial  shows  up  the 
nature  of  its  ‘subject’  by  not  hiding  that  the  ‘subject’  (in  this  case  the 
set  of  ‘history-lessons’)  is  predicated  on  a  systematic  exclusion.  The 
lessons  come  to  be  by  a  deliberate  ‘bracketing  off’:  they  suppress  the 
multi-directional  processes  of  ‘modernity’  initiated  by  the  ‘humble 
natives’,  many  of  which  antedate  the  Crown’s  take-over  by  scores  of 
years.  The  lessons  also  make  it  unthinkable  that  there  can  be  any 
indigenous  modem  feature  which  is  neither  an  instance  of  plain  mimicry 
nor  simply  of  a  displaced  derivative.  What  is  more,  Victoria  Memorial 
became  a  distinguished  part  of  Kolkata’s  cityscape  exactly  at  the  time 
when,  viscerally  retaliating  against  imposed  ‘modernity’,  a  section  of 
the  ‘enlightened’  natives  had  turned  the  metropolitan  into  the  epicentre 
of  anti-colonial  Swadeshi  Movement.  In  brief:  the  interplay  of 
‘modernity’  and  its  ‘discontents’  providing  the  background  -  although 
the  Monument  remained  unscathed  even  during  the  high  noon  of 
Swadeshi  Terror-  Lord  Curzon’s  present  to  the  City  was  at  best 
charmingly  quaint. 
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Taking  a  metaphoric  leap,  one  may  even  go  to  the  extent  of  saying, 
in  retrospect  it  looks  as  if  Victoria  Memorial  was  no  better  than  a 
failed  experiment  of  ‘installation’.  And,  the  ‘failure’  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  may  not  be  too  skewed  to  recollect  at  this  juncture 
a  text  written  in  English  that  illustrates  -  actually,  more  shows  than 
says  -how  power-games  and  language-games  feed  each  other:  William 
Shakespeare’s  play  The  Tempest.  (The  fact  that  The  Tempest  appeared 
at  the  same  time  as  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  ‘authorized’ 
by  King  James  I  of  Great  Britain  -  a  Book  that  was  to  play  a  global 
role  in  the  history  of  the  modem  era  -  adds  an  extra  sparkle  to  the 
recollecting.) 


Enter  Caliban 

Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  staged  for  the  first  time  on  1  November  1611, 
has  a  scene  in  which  a  ‘masque’,  i.e.,  a  short  allegorical  dramatic 
entertainment  played  by  masked  actors,  is  staged  (Act  IV,  Scene  1). 
Textual  scholars  suggest  that  the  scene  was  a  later  interpolation. 
Shakespeare  (or  someone  else  sufficiently  adept  in  imitating 
Shakespeare’s  style)  inserted  it  in  1613  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James  I,  the  Stuart  king  who 
was  particularly  fond  of  masques.  But,  even  if  the  scene  was  not 
there  in  its  initial  draft  it  went  along  with  the  tale  and  the  plot  rather 
well  -  a  tale  that  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
disappearance  at  sea  in  1609  of  an  English  Pioneer  set  on  voyage  to 
the  Bermudas  and  his  safe  return  from  Virginia  in  1610;  a  plot  that  in 
all  probability  was  derived  directly  from  official  ‘travelogues’,  meaning, 
the  accounts  of  the  horrors  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  miraculous 
resurrection  of  the  hero  contained  in  authorized  pamphlets  ‘published 
by  advice  and  direction  of  the  Council  of  Virginia’  with  cumbersome 
lengthy  titles  such  as  A  True  and  Sincere  Declaration  of  the  purpose 
and  ends  of  the  Plantation  begun  in  Virginia  or  A  true  Declaration  of 
the  estate  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  with  a  confutation  of  such 
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scandalous  reports  as  have  tended  to  the  disgrace  of  so  worthy  an 
enterprise. 

The  man  who  lords  over  all  in  The  Tempest  is  Prospero.  Quite  in  pace 
with  tradesmen- administrators  like  the  ‘Governors  and  Councillors’  of 
the  Virginia  Company  responsible  for  inaugurating  the  ‘worthy 
enterprise’  of  establishing  Plantations  in  North  America,  Prospero  takes 
over  the  control  of  a  remote  island  far  from  his  home.  As  the  planters 
so  also  Prospero  have  their  lineage  in  Christopher  Columbus  who  on 
behalf  of  the  Whites  ‘discovered’  the  New  World  in  1492.  Again,  as 
in  case  of  discourses  of  real-life  usurpers  of  others’  property,  Prospero’s 
discourse  too  is  heavily  marked  by  derision  towards  Sycorax,  the 
island’s  erstwhile  owner.  Although  he  had  never  met  her  in  flesh  and 
blood,  he  never  misses  the  chance  of  using  foul  expressions  like  ‘foul 
witch’  to  describe  her  (Act  I,  Scene  2).  This  archetypical  rendition  of 
the  supplanted  by  those  who  supplant  is  next  projected  onto  Sycorax’s 
son  Caliban.  So,  just  as  Caliban  keeps  reminding  Prospero,  ‘This 
island’s  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother,  /  Which  thou  tak’st  from  me’, 
the  cocksure  settler  keeps  spiking  him  with  even  more  lacerating  abuses: 
‘filth’,  ‘Hag-seed’,  ‘poisonous  slave’,  ‘a  thing  most  brutish’  and  so 
forth  (Act  I,  Scene  2).  Besides  the  self-styled  Ruler  and  the  unhappy 
Loser,  the  third  protagonist  crucial  to  the  intrigues  of  the  play  is  Ariel. 
Imprisoned  by  Sycorax  in  the  bark  of  an  oak  tree  before  Prospero’s 
arrival  and  freed  from  languishing  in  isolation  by  the  newcomer,  Ariel 
is  a  grateful  slave.  In  polar  opposition  to  Caliban,  the  nimble  but  agile 
angel  is  ever  busy  in  carrying  out  his  savior’s  orders  to  the  best  of  his 
capacity. 

If  Ariel’s  name  has  an  ethereal  sound  about  it,  Caliban’s  has  an  ominous 
ring  to  it.  And  the  latter  has  to  do  with  a  piece  by  the  renowned  French 
essayist,  Michel  Eyquem,  seigneur  de  Montaigne  (1533-1592). 
Montaigne  had  written  it  between  1578  and  1580  on  the  basis  of 
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information  he  gleaned  from  one  of  his  servants  who  had  spent  several 
years  in  the  New  World  and  also  partly  on  the  imperfectly  translated 
conversation  that  he  had  with  a  Brazilian  Indian.  This  essay  by 
Montaigne  is  one  of  early  modem  instances  of  discourses  centered  on 
nature-versus-culture  problematic  and  cultural  relativism.  Refusing  to 
glorify  a  tradition  only  because  it  was  ‘native’,  Montaigne  had  observed: 
‘every  one  gives  the  title  of  barbarism  to  everything  that  is  not  in  use 
in  his  own  country...  we  have  no  other  level  of  truth  and  reason  than 
the  example  and  idea  of  the  opinions  and  customs  of  the  place  wherein 
we  live’.4  Transcending  as  though  the  habits  instilled  by  the  European 
habitus,  he  said  about  the  Brazilian  Indian’s  homeland:  ‘I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  barbarous  and  savage  in  this  nation’.5  Further,  in  a 
spirit  quite  uncharacteristic  of  his  age,  he  took  up  cudgels  in  favour 
of  first  of  the  partners  of  the  ‘nature-culture’  couple.  Montaigne 
castigated  the  west  for  having  bastardized  ‘[the  Indians]  by 
accommodating  them  to  the  pleasure  of  [west’s]  corrupted  palate. . .  [and 
by  introducing  language -practices  associated  with  falsehood  to  a  people 
to  whom]  the  very  words  that  signify  lying,  treachery,  dissimulation, 
avarice,  envy,  detraction,  pardon  [were  unknown]’.6  More  than 
adequate  textual  proofs  adduce  to  the  fact  that  The  Tempest  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  1603  English  translation  of  the  Frenchman’s  conversation 
with  the  lonesome  Indian  and  the  conclusions  following  it.  Montaigne 
spoke  to  a  Brazilian  Indian  transported  to  France.  The  Tempest  on  the 
other  hand  refers  to  the  practice  of  displaying  native  Americans  by 
their  hunter-masters  for  a  fee  in  England  -  an  entertainment  that  went 
on  to  grow  in  popularity  after  Martin  Frobisher’s  expedition  to  North 
America  in  1576  -  in  such  barbed  words  as:  ‘[in  England]  any  strange 
beast  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian’  (Act  II,  Scene  2). 
Montaigne  named  his  essay  ‘Of  the  Caniballes’.  Doubtless, 
Shakespeare’s  ‘Caliban’  was  a  word-play  on  Montaigne’s  ‘cannibal’. 
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The  Prospero-Caliban-Ariel  trio  offered  a  ready-made  opportunity  for 
unraveling  the  complex  psychology  invariably  attending  to  any  exercise 
of  Power;  but,  that  was  exploited  only  after  The  Tempest  had  undergone 

7 

many  after-lives.  Here  is  a  short  check-list: 

1.  Revamping  the  play,  William  Davenant  (1606-1668)  and  John 
Dryden  (1631-1700)  magnified  Ariel’s  and  reduced  Caliban’s 
importance  in  their  1670  adaptation  The  Tempest  or  The 
Enchanted  Island. 

2.  Emphasizing  the  robustness  of  the  human  reasoning  faculty  at 
the  cost  of  its  frailty,  the  eighteenth-century  adaptations  of  The 
Tempest  tended  to  concentrate  all  their  attention  on  the  singular 
personality  of  Prospero. 

3.  The  interesting  thing  is,  notwithstanding  the  nineteenth-century 
rebuttal  of  Enlightenment  values,  Prospero  continued  to  be  highly 
esteemed.  Despite  the  romantic  skepticism  about  rational 
explanations  of  mysteries  of  natural  order  and  human  character, 
the  Outsider  retained  his  seat  of  honour.  The  only  perceptible 
shift  in  the  newly  wrought  programme  of  privileging  ‘heart’ 
over  ‘head’,  ‘sensibility’  over  ‘sense’  was  the  change  in 
perspective  from  which  Prospero  was  viewed.  In  romantic 
imagination,  he  became  not  a  character  embodying  rationalist 
predispositions  but  a  votary  of  ‘individual  subjectivity’  and  a 
name-sake  of  William  Shakespeare  himself.  The  romantic 
approbation  for  the  ‘author-genius’  soaring  high  above  the 
mundane  was  coupled  with  a  condescending  affection  for  the 
man  nurtured  solely  by  nature,  the  ‘noble  savage’,  i.e.  Hence, 
as  is  evident  in  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  (1772-1834)  or  William 
Hazlitt’s  (1778-1830)  reflections  on  the  play,  sympathy  for 
Caliban,  the  downtrodden,  began  to  be  voiced.  But  this  vague 
good-feeling  towards  Caliban  did  not  in  any  way  affect  Ariel’s 
appraisal.  On  the  contrary,  the  dainty  sylph  was  endowed  with 
the  angelic  beauty  of  being  poesy  incarnate.  In  Percy  Bysshe 
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Shelley’s  (1792-1822)  short  lyric  ‘With  a  Guitar,  to  Jane’,  for 
example,  Ariel  appears  as  the  fairy  who  sings  the  harmonies  ‘of 
the  plains  and  of  the  skies’,  ‘of  the  forests  and  the  mountains’, 
of  ‘the  murmuring  of  summer  seas’,  etc. 

4.  However,  the  affirmative  turn  towards  Caliban  became 
increasingly  pronounced  with  the  growing  acceptance  of  Charles 
Darwin’s  (1809-1882)  evolutionary  theories.  Pure  coincidence: 
in  1859  came  Darwin’s  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection',  and  in  the  same  year  Robert  Browning  (1812- 
1859)  began  to  write  the  poem  ‘Caliban  upon  Setebos:  or,  Natural 
Theology  in  the  island’.  Browning  portrayed  Setebos  as  Caliban’s 
personal  God. 

Now,  the  son  of  Sycorax  refers  to  Setebos  twice  in  the  play  (Act 
I,  Scene  2  and  Act  V,  Scene  1)  and  Shakespeare  picked  up  the 
word  from  somewhere  in  the  voluminous  literature  of  European 
exploration  rife  with  tempests,  capsizing,  miracles,  monsters, 
devils  and  wondrous  natives  -  the  Patagonians  of  lower  South 
America  worshipped  Setebos  and  he  is  the  first  known  precursor 
of  Sycorax’s  (and  by  extension,  Caliban’s)  deity.  Shakespeare’s 
Caliban  suspects  that  Prospero  may  even  be  stronger  than 
Setebos:  ‘ [Prospero ’s]  art  is  of  such  power  /  It  would  control 
my  dam’s  god  Setebos,  /  And  make  a  vassal  of  him’  (Act  I, 
Scene  2).  And,  dreading  that  capricious  Setebos  may  overhear 
him,  Browning’s  Caliban  speaks  in  the  third  person  to  spin  a 
‘Natural  Theology’:  ‘Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong 
in  Him,  /  Nor  kind,  nor  cruel;  He  is  strong  and  Lord’.9 
Browning’s  budding  theologian,  (like  all  theologians),  rarifies 
the  ‘earthly  family’  into  the  ‘holy  family’10  -  he  casts  his 
supernatural  god  in  the  image  of  his  natural  lord  Prospero.  More 
interestingly,  he  reproduces  the  vassal-master  relationship  in  his 
theological  ruminations  which  does  not  wholly  coincide  with 
the  official  dogma  of  the  Church. 
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The  mid-nineteenth  century  challengers  of  traditional  theology 
found  in  Caliban’s  ‘deformity’  and  ‘incivility’  a  symbol  useful 
for  their  battles  on  behalf  of  science.  One  result  of  such 
endeavours  was  the  publication  of  Daniel  Wilson’s  Caliban: 
The  Missing  Link  in  1 873.  Thereafter,  the  linking  of  The  Tempest 
with  the  ‘discovery’  of  the  New  World  and  the  murky  politics 
of  imperialism  started  to  occupy  the  intellectuals  from  the 
colonies  and  (those  at  ‘home’  too)  -  beginning  in  late  nineteenth 
century  and  with  anti-imperialist  struggles  gathering  force  across 
continents,  the  interlocking  went  on  to  become  the  hallmark  of 
the  play’s  twentieth  century  appreciation. 

Traditionally,  but  more  strenuously  from  the  Romantic  period.  The 
Tempest  has  been  treated  as  being  ‘in  the  last  resort  a  “romance  ”.11 
Twentieth-century  intervention  altered  the  perspective.  Since  then  the 
dominant  tendency  has  been  to  regard  it  as  a  ‘black  comedy’  -  the 
‘blackness’  made  even  bleaker  by  the  play’s  obvious  (but  for  about 
three  hundred  years  more  or  less  overlooked)  associations  with 
colonialism,  the  recent-most  mode  of  conquest  and  plunder  ensuing 
‘primitive  accumulation  of  capital’  and  the  re-drawing  of  deeds  of 
entitlements. 

Interpretations  as  well  as  imitations  of  The  Tempest  centered  on  the 
theme  of  Master-slave  dynamics  abound  in  the  twentieth-century.  For 
the  last  hundred  years  (or  so)  during  which  (colonial)  ‘solitude’  got 
translated  into  ‘solidarity’,  in  every  enquiry  that  essayed  out  from  the 
shores  of  The  Tempest  the  spot-light  fell  on  the  twisted  relationship 
between  Ariel  and  Caliban.  Since  then  the  fact  of  siding  either  with 
the  sweet-tongued  subservient  spirit  or  the  cuss-spitting  mutinous  fury 
has  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  being  a  marker  of  ideological 
preference  or  orientation  in  relation  to  the  programme  of  progress  and 
prosperity  initiated  by  the  west.  And  this  act  of  ‘taking  sides’, 
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sometimes  frontally,  at  others  tangentially,  has  the  merit  of  being  a 
commentary  on  the  promise  of  emancipation  -  a  promise  embodied 
by  Prospero  in  the  play  -  pledged  by  the  west  to  all  humanity  to 
rescue  man  from  the  Oriental,  African  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
non-western  form  of  thralldom. 

A  few  examples  from  twentieth-century  references  to  The  Tempest 
may  help  in  elucidating  the  point: 

1.  In  his  short  piece  How  Shakespeare  Came  to  Write  the  Tempest 
(1916),  Rudyard  Kipling  (1865-1936)  summed  up  the  ‘story’  of 
the  play  in  briefest  of  terms:  ‘it  [was]  all  Prospero’s  wealth  against 
Caliban’s  pignuts’.  Elaborating  on  Kipling’s  quasi-scholarly 
observations  on  the  ‘enchantments’  offered  by  the  island 
invented  /  discovered  by  Shakespeare,  Ashley  H.  Thorndike  wrote 
in  his  1916  ‘Introduction’  to  How  Shakespeare  Came  to  Write  the 
Tempest  ‘We  may  leave  [our]  city  at  the  close  of  business,  and,  if 
we  avoid  the  snares  of  Caliban. .  .we  may  sup  with  Prospero  [and] 
Ariel’.  The  implication  is  obvious.  A  supper  that  guarantees 
Ariel’s  company  and  ensures  Caliban’s  absence  cannot  but  be 
gastronomically  satisfying  to  city-pent  men. 

2.  It  is  curious,  (perhaps  even  amusing),  that  initially  the  thinkers 
from  colonies  disenchanted  of  the  White  Man’s  superior 
intellectual  prowess  (and  thereby  of  Prospero)  were  greatly 
enamored  of  Ariel.  A  large  body  of  Latin  American  writers  took 
Ariel,  Shakespeare’s  ‘gentle  sprite’,  to  be  the  unmistakable 
representative  of  the  noblest  traits  of  Latin  American  civilization. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  same  writers,  Caliban,  Shakespeare’s  rough 
and  obtuse  creature,  typified  the  most  regrettable  characteristics 
of  Anglo-American  civilization.  The  Uruguayan  philosopher- 
statesman  Jose  Enrique  Rodo’s  (1872-1917)  book  Ariel  (1900) 
set  the  trait.  Mesmerized  as  though  by  the  delicate  but  supple 
slave’s  dexterous  exploits,  Enrique  Rodo  glowed  in  eloquence; 
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using  ‘evolutionism’  to  garner  support  for  his  appropriation  of 
the  ‘Ariel’  theme  for  the  benefit  of  the  trampled-upon  Latin 
America,  he  wrote:  ‘Shakespeare’s  ethereal  Ariel... is  the  ideal 
towards  which  human  selection  ascends. .  .effacing  from  aspiring 
mankind  the  clinging  vestiges  of  Caliban,  the  play’s  symbol  of 
brutal  sensuality’.14  Two  years  prior  to  the  printing  of  Ariel ,  in 
1898,  an  Argentine  writer  had  coined  the  picturesque  expression 
Calibanesque  -  but  ‘Calibanesque’  then  signified  the  notorious 
aspects  of  Anglo-American  character.15 

3.  Rabindranath  Thakur  (1861-1941),  the  undisputed  lynchpin  of 
modem  Bengali  literature,  wrote  a  piece  of  comparative  criticism 
in  1902  in  which  he  pitted  Kalidasa’s  play  Sakuntala  against 
Shakespeare’s  The  Tempest.  It  is  noteworthy  that  while 
Rabindranath  considered  The  Tempest  to  be  no  better  than  a 
play  centered  on  ‘squabbles  for  establishing  suzerainty  over 
others’  he  did  not  posit  any  qualitative  difference  between 
Caliban  and  Ariel  -  for  him,  Caliban  epitomized  the  ‘daemonic 
force  that  gets  silenced  due  to  fear,  suppression  and  lack  of  rest 
but  nonetheless  retains  poison  in  its  teeth  and  nails’  and  Ariel 
the  ‘passive  servitude  extracted  by  coercion  wanting  in  genuine 
commitment’.16  For  Rabindranath  the  character  emblematic  of 
power  -  power  that  could  proliferate  at  multiple  points  and 
have  varying  accents  -  was  Prospero.  And,  it  was  this  emphasis 
which  distinguished  emphatically  Rabindranath’s  piece  from  the 
one  penned  by  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  (1838-1894),  one 
of  the  chief  pioneers  of  Bengal’s  modernity.  Bankimchandra’s 
essay  ‘Sakuntala,  Miranda  and  Desdemona’  -  included  in  an 
anthology  published  in  1876  and  generally  accepted  as  the  first 
worth-the-name  effort  at  comparative  criticism  in  Bengali  - 
makes  it  clear  in  the  opening  line  itself  that  in  the  author’s  view 
the  guardians  of  Miranda  and  Sakuntala  belong  to  same  league. 
Wrote  Bankim:  ‘Both  [Miranda  and  Sakuntala]  were  daughters 
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of  sages;  both  Prospero  and  Visvamitra  were  monarch-sages’. 
At  least  on  the  count  of  evaluating  Miranda’s  guardian, 
Rabindranath  broke  with  the  colonial  evaluation  of  The  Tempest 
-  Prospero  was  no  saintly  figure  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  English-educated  Bengalis  who 
toed  the  Latin  American  line  on  Ariel  as  it  was  conceived  in  the 
season  of  the  first  spurt  of  Tempest’s  neo-interpretation  without 
however  attributing  ‘Calibanesque’  features  to  British 
imperialism.  One  instance  of  this  outstanding  double-deal  comes 
from  Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri  (1897-1999),  the  intellectual  from 
Bengal  who  spent  his  last  years  at  Oxford.  Chaudhuri  dedicated 
his  book  on  the  experience  of  maturing-into-wisdom  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  English  titled  Autobiography  of  an  Unknown 
Indian  (1951)  in  words  as  evocative  as,  ‘To  the  memory  of  the 
British  Empire  in  India,  /  Which  conferred  subjecthood  upon 
us,  /  But  withheld  citizenship.  I  ...  I  [However]  all  that  was 
good  and  living  within  us  /  Was  made,  shaped  and  quickened  / 
By  the  same  British  rule’.  The  (psychologically)  indebted 
Indian  also  put  to  use  The  Tempest  to  base  his  Ariel-like 
acknowledgment  of  the  alien  administrators’  wizardry.  In  The 
Continent  of  Circe:  Being  an  Essay  on  the  Peoples  of  India 
(1965),  Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri  tells  the  readers  that  ‘a  short  visit 
of  eight  weeks  to  the  West  in  1955  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven’19 
convinced  him  of  two  things:  (i)  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  European  and  the  Hindu  but  (ii)  the 
difference,  though  essentially  insubstantial,  looks  insurmountable 
today  because  the  ‘Hindus  were  enslaved  by  a  tropical 
country’.  It  is  only  intolerable  ‘heat’  which  prevents  the  Hindu 
from  crying  out,  ‘we  are  Europeans  in  our  own  right,  and  we 
want  no  patronage’. “  To  emphasize  that  at  least  he,  (if  not 
materially  but  certainly  spiritually),  had  transcended  the  climatic 
obstacle,  Chaudhuri  concluded  The  Continent  of  Circe  by 
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drawing  a  parallel  between  Circe,  the  island  sorceress  in  Homer’s 
Odyssey  who  turned  her  victims  into  beasts,  and  Sycorax,  the 
supposed  island  witch  in  Shakespeare’s  Tempest  who  ruled  the 
roost  before  Prospero  broke  her  spell.  Animated  with  a  passion 
that  still  arouses  many,  Nirad  C.  Chaudhuri  wrote:  ‘I  have  rescued 
my  European  soul  from  Circe,  to  whom  it  was  a  kind  of 
happiness  to  be  in  thrall.  I  have  accomplished  another  feat  which 
was  more  difficult.  I  have  recovered  my  Ariel’s  body  from 
Sycorax,  the  terrible  and  malevolent  hag  who  stands  behind 
Circe  in  India’ .“ 

4.  Even  though  it  is  ‘traditional’  in  Bengal  to  view  her  sorry  state 
in  the  mirror  of  Ireland,  the  Irish  reception  of  The  Tempest 
evinces  a  marked  difference  from  that  of  Bengal.  Watching  his 
friend  peering  with  distaste  at  a  mirror  one  of  the  protagonists 
of  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses  (1922)  says  to  him  mockingly,  ‘The 
rage  of  Caliban  at  not  seeing  his  face  in  the  mirror’.  And, 
immediately,  the  friend,  an  aspiring  ‘bard’  of  Irish  extraction, 
seizes  upon  the  metaphor  and  expands  on  it.  He  says:  ‘It  is  a 
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symbol  of  Irish  art.  The  cracked  lookingglass  of  a  servant’. 
Caliban  outraged  his  Teacher-Master  Prospero  when  he  sniggered 
at  him,  ‘You  taught  me  language,  and  my  profit  on’t  /  Is  I  know 
how  to  curse.  The  red  plague  rid  you  /  For  learning  me  your 
language’  (Act  I  Scene  2).  Doubtless,  Caliban’s  swear-words 
proved  to  be  incalculably  profitable  for  Ulysses,  an  Irishman’s 
novel  in  English.  An  alluring  instance  of  genre-crossing  and  a 
mine-field  of  linguistic  feats,  Joyce’s  text  has  about  it  the  air  of 
showering  pre-meditated  affronts  on  the  language  that  chocked 
Ireland’s  own. 

5.  The  decisive  turn  in  favour  of  Calban  in  the  Latin  Americas  and 
in  the  Anglo-American  circles  came  when  Octave  Mannoni 
(1899-1989),  the  French  Social  Scientist  who  indicted  France 
for  her  ill-treatment  of  the  African  island  of  Madagascar, 
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published  his  critique  of  colonialism  in  1950.  Mannoni’s 
intervention  precipitated  a  radical  alteration  in  perspective  - 
from  the  1950’s  and  1960’s  Latin  American  scholars  start  to 
substitute  Ariel  by  Caliban  as  their  object  of  affection  and  to 
portray  Prospero,  with  no  qualifying  apologia,  as  an  ensign  for 
arrogant  and  aggressive  United  States/4  The  tile  of  Mannoni’s 
book  in  English  is  Prospero  and  Caliban:  The  Psychology  of 
Colonization.  A  psychoanalyst  by  training  and  civil  administrator 
by  profession,  Mannoni  zeroed  on  the  antagonism  between 
Prospero  and  Caliban.  Surmising  that,  ‘the  personality  of  the 
colonial  is  made  up,  not  of  characteristics  acquired  during  and 
through  experience  of  the  colonies,  but  of  traits... already  in 
existence  in  a  latent  and  repressed  form  in  the  European’s 
psyche’,  he  named  the  lamentable  bundle  of  traits  as  ‘Prospero 
complex’.26  In  this  psychoanalytic  scenario  Caliban  assumes 
the  role  of  the  agent  capable  of  interrogating  and  dismantling 
the  Prospero  complex  precisely  because  he  ‘has  fallen  prey  to 
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the  resentment  which  succeeds  the  breakdown  of  dependence’.' 

It  is  indeed  accurate  to  say  that  as  for  the  impact  of  Mannoni’s 
text  on  reading,  staging  and  artistic  reflection  of  The  Tempest 
is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  compared  with  those  achieved  by 
Charles  Darwin’s  and  Sigmund  Freud’s  (1856-1939)  texts.28 

6.  Aime  Cesaire  (1913-2008),  the  Caribbean  poet-essayist- 
dramatist,  in  his  vitriolic  book  Discourse  on  Colonialism  (1955) 
pilloried,  castigated,  ridiculed  the  ideologues  who,  to  justify 
‘colonialism’  take  to  courting  ‘natural’  causes.  One  of  Cesaire’s 
(innumerable)  targets  was  the  party  propounding  the  thesis  that 
‘civilization’  was  an  outcome  of  geographical  whimsy,  i.e.,  it 
was  ‘reasonable’  to  expect  the  flourishing  of  civilizations  in 
temperate  climates  and  ‘unreasonable’  to  expect  so  in  tropical 
climates.'  In  1947  Aime  Cesaire  published  a  mixture  of  poetry 
and  poetic  prose  whose  subject-mater  was  rooted  in  the  tortures 
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of  finding  a  route  by  which  one  could  re-trace  lost  paths  -  in 
English  it  is  titled  Return  to  my  Native  Land.  In  1969,  the  poet 
of  Martinique,  wrote  a  play  in  French  which  bears  the  name 
The  Tempest  for  the  Black  Theatre  in  English.  The  play  portrayed 
Caliban  as  an  African  field  hand  and  Ariel  as  a  mulatto  house 
servant.  Cesaire  deployed  the  figure  of  ‘inversion’  in  the  play  to 
underscore  the  fundamental  proposition  he  had  put  forward  in 
Discourse  on  Colonialism.  Which  was:  although  thoroughly  racist 
in  constitution  ‘colonization’  was  so  internally  fractured  that  it 
could  not  but  ‘decivilize'  and  ‘ brutalize ’  the  colonizer,  the  so- 
called  emissary  of  civilization;  simultaneously,  the  cunning  of 
‘colonization’  was  such  that  it  could  make  harbingers  of 
‘civilization’  (like  upright  Prospero)  impervious  to  the  fact  that 
(in  ‘misshapen’  Caliban’s  stead)  it  was  he  who  was  ‘proceeding 
towards  savagery' .30 

Cesaire’s  denouncement  of  the  west  brings  back  The  Tempest 
close  to  one  of  its  sources.  His  Caliban-like  condemnation  of 
Prospero  re-aligns  Shakespeare’s  play  with  Montaigne’s  ‘Of  the 
Caniballes’,  the  essay  that  holds  the  key  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word  ‘Caliban’.  Moreover,  The  Tempest  for  the  Black  Theatre 
appears  during  the  phase  in  which  the  fortunes  of  Ariel  and 
Calban  go  through  a  dramatic  switch  in  the  imagination  of  Latin 
American  critics. 

7.  W.  H.  Auden’s  (1907-1973)  long  poem  ‘The  Sea  and  the  Mirror: 
A  Commentary  on  Shakespeare’s  The  Tempest ’  (1942-44)  has  a 
whole  section  in  Vers  Libre  called  ‘Caliban  to  the  Audience’. 
Therein  we  hear  Caliban  saying:  ‘Without  prohibitive  frontiers 
we  should  never  know  who  we  were  or  what  we  wanted.  It  is 
thanks  to  them  that  we  do  know  with  whom  to  associate,  make 
love,  exchange  recipes  and  jokes,  go  mountain  climbing  or  sit 
side  by  side  fishing  from  piers.  It  is  thanks  to  them,  too,  that  we 
know  against  whom  to  rebel’.  The  references  to  everyday 
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camaraderie,  to  trivial  acts  denoting  mutual  reciprocity,  are 
particularly  apposite  because  they  do  remind  us  of  a  ‘scandalous 
report’  beggaring  all  ‘confutation’.  It  is  impossible  to  shove 
beneath  the  carpet  the  information  that  before  Shakespeare’s 
Prospero  imposed  a  ‘prohibitive  frontier’  on  Calban  for  having 
had  the  temerity  of  attempting  to  ‘make  love’  to  Prospero’s 
daughter  Miranda,  the  two  were  in  good  terms  -  Prospero  then 
had  ‘strok’st’  Caliban  and  given  him  ‘water  with  berries’  and 
Caliban  had  taken  Prospero  on  a  conducted  tour  of  the  isle  and 
shown  him  its  fresh  springs,  brine  pits  and  the  barren  and  the 
fertile  places  (Act  I,  Scene  2). 

Auden’s  poem  however  ends  on  an  unexpected  but  exalted  note. 
The  ‘Postscript’  section  of  ‘The  Sea  and  the  Mirror’  is  a 
one-page  lyric  in  which  Ariel  addresses  Calban.  As  though 
pouring  consoling  balm  on  to  Caliban’s  open  wounds,  Ariel 
says  to  him,  ‘Weep  no  more  but  pity  me,.../  Tempt  not  your 
sworn  comrade,  -  only  /  As  I  am  can  I  /  Love  you  as  you  are 
-  ...  /  I  will  sing  if  you  will  cry’.  The  solicitude  implicit  in 
the  ‘Postscript’  leads  us  inexorably,  back  to  Ariel’s  song  on  the 
theme  of  unfathomable  chemistry  of  change:  ‘Full  fathom  five 
thy  father  lies,...  /  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade  /  But  doth 
suffer  a  sea-change  /  Into  something  rich  and  strange’  (Act  I, 
Scene  2). 

The  most  preeminent  intellectual  impetus  behind  Auden’s  ‘The 
Sea  and  the  Mirror’  came  from  Sigmund  Freud.  From  a  certain 
point  of  time  in  the  twentieth-century  Freudian  constructions 
vis-a-vis  the  psychic  domain  -  most  clearly,  almost  algebraically, 
stated  in  his  The  Ego  and  the  Id  (1923)  -  were  marshaled 
regularly  in  the  reading  of  The  Tempest.  It  became  too  tempting 
for  literary  critics  to  resist  the  suggestion  that  the  three-part 
Freudian  topography  could  be  neatly  mapped  onto  the  three 
central  protagonists  of  the  play.  In  this  climate  of  criticism  Ariel 
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and  Calban  were  seen  as  embodiments  of  the  two  aspects 
determining  Prospero’s  ego:  Ariel  as  his  superego  and  Calban 
his  libido. 

So,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  recall  here  that  while  discussing 
the  mood-swing  of  ‘sons’  who  band  together  to  eliminate  their 
tyrannical  ‘father’  and  then  after  the  parricide  start  to  deify  him, 
Sigmund  Freud,  in  his  inspired  ‘myth’  on  the  ‘development’  of 
man  from  the  stage  of  ‘savagery’  to  ‘genteelness’  included  in 
the  fourth  part  of  his  1912-13  book  Totem  and  Taboo ,  recalled 
Ariel’s  Song  on  change  -  Freud  quoted  the  whole  poem  as  a 
footnote  to  his  comment,  ‘the  elimination  of  the  primal  father 
by  the  company  of  his  sons  must  inevitably  have  left  ineradicable 
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traces  in  the  history  of  humanity’. 

Let  us  now  focus  on  the  scene  which  many  scholars  think  was  appended 
by  Shakespeare  (or  an  unknown  Shakespearean)  in  1613  to  gratify 
James  I  -  the  ‘masque’  scene  of  The  Tempest  (Act  IV,  Scene  1). 
Arguably,  if  the  Prospero-Caliban-Ariel  triad  enframes  the  thematic  of 
many  later  works  of  art,  Tempest's  ‘masque’  supplies  a  loaded  clue  for 
the  formal  designing  of  such  depictions. 

The  moment  was  propitious.  With  Ariel’s  unstinting  service  things 
had  worked  out  to  Prospero’s  satisfaction:  Miranda,  his  darling  daughter, 
and  Ferdinand,  the  groom  chosen  by  him  for  her,  were  all  set  to  tie 
the  knot. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Prospero  orders  the  faithful  Ariel  to  arrange  a 
spectacle  -  a  spectacle  that  would  ‘bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  [the] 
young  couple  /  Some  vanity  of  [Prospero’s]  art’.  And  then  the  ‘masque’ 
begins:  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  fecundity, 
and,  Juno,  the  goddess  of  light  and  childbirth,  together  symbolizing 
the  cosmic  union  of  earth  and  air,  fire  and  water,  appear  along  with 
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a  host  of  nymphs;  speaking  in  highly  stylized  verse  and  elevated 
diction  they  conjure  the  ambience  of  courtly  elite  culture.  Observing 
that  Ferdinand  is  far  too  carried  away  by  the  ‘majestic  vision’,  by  the 
baroque-like  extravaganza,  Prospero  explains  to  him,  how  and  why 
the  ‘spirits’  have  ‘descended’;  he  whispers  to  his  to-be  son-in-law, 
‘Spirits,  which  by  mine  art  /  I  have  from  their  confines  called  to 
enact  /  My  present  fancies’. 

Next,  when  he  over-hears  the  spell-bound  Ferdinand  murmuring  to 
himself,  ‘Let  me  live  here  ever;  /  [in]  this  place  of  Paradise’,  Prospero 
breaks  the  hypnosis  by  calling  out  to  the  spirits  he  had  summoned:  ‘ 
-  avoid;  -  no  more’.  Thereafter  he  delivers  a  short  lecture  on  built- 
in  impermanence  of  staged  performances,  a  lecture  that  lends  easily 
to  be  read  as  a  theoretical  exposition  on  theatrical  productions  including 
‘installations’:  ‘...these  our  actors.../ Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
/  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision  /  The  cloud-capp’d  towers, 
the  gorgeous  palaces.  /  The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself,  / 
...shall  dissolve,  /  And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,  /  Leave 
not  a  rack  behind’. 

Prospero  concludes  the  sermon  by  compressing  it  into  an  eminently 
quotable  aphorism,  now  one  of  stock  Shakespearean  sayings,  ‘We  are 
such  stuff  /  As  dreams  are  made  of’. 

The  twentieth-century  analyses  of  the  ‘content’  of  The  Tempest  have 
literally  transformed  the  text  into  an  active  and  alive  archive  of 
symptoms  relating  to  colonial  psycho-pathology.  Furthermore, 
Tempest's  brazenly  gaudy  ‘masque’,  fecund  as  it  is  with  introspective 
reflections  on  the  art  of  ‘pretension’,  seems  tailor-made  to  be  used  as 
a  ‘tool’  for  undertaking  formal  analysis  of  pageants  that  proudly  attest 
to  colonial  power.  It  may  therefore  be  not  too  absurd  to  view  the 
Victoria  Memorial  through  The  Tempests  lens,  re-present  the  imperial 
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monument  in  words  borrowed  from  Shakespeare’s  seventeenth-century 
play.  The  mix-and-match,  almost  on  its  own,  ‘reveals’  the  Victoria 
Memorial  as: 

1.  A  ‘Cloud-capp’d  tower’  decreed  by  (Prospero-like  Master- 
builder)  Lord  Curzon  and  built  by  toiling  craftsmen  under  the 
charge  of  (Ariel-like  loyal)  supervisors; 

2.  A  ‘gorgeous’  ‘solemn  temple’  that  nonetheless  is  an  ‘insubstantial 
pageant  faded’; 

3.  An  ‘installation’  which  the  ‘installers’  trapped  in  the  ‘stuff’  of 
their  own  ‘dreams’  had  forgotten  to  ‘remove’; 

4.  A  ‘fabric’  desiring  some  (Caliban-like  angry,  disloyal 
insubordinate)  architect’s  construction,  rather  a  deconstruction, 
aiming  to  proffer  a  ‘supplement’  ‘dangerous’  enough  to  re-present 
the  ‘fabric’  as  being  ‘baseless’; 

5.  A  ‘site’  that  awaits  a  Calibanesque  insurrection  that  has  Caliban 
(and  not  Ariel)  as  its  main  player. 

But,  who  would  have  the  daring  to  ‘invade’  the  sanctified  space? 

Enter  Vi  van 

Vivan  Sundaram  -  one  of  India’s  prime  painters  who  gave  up  on  oil 
paints,  brushes  and  white  rectangles  on  his  own  volition  years  back  - 
came  to  Kolkata  in  1997  with  a  plan  which  on  the  face  of  it  seemed 
impossible  if  not  downright  wrong-headed.  Sick  of  art-works  that 
sought  to  emanate  the  stand-still  quality  amenable  to  disinterested 
contemplation,  of  paintings  that  pandered  to  the  appetite  of  the  aesthete, 
Vivan  had  moved  over  to  a  form  which  defied  every  norm  of 
‘conservation’.  Such  was  its  commitment  to  the  exactness  of 
time-space  and  thereby  to  the  ephemeral  and  the  passing,  the  form 
itself  stalled  the  mighty  force  of  Market  or  of  State  from  capturing  it 
-  Vivan  had  opted  for  the  Site-specific  Installation.  And,  wonder  of 
wonders,  he  had  persuaded  top-ranking  bureaucrats  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  preserving  and  show-casing  Indian  Culture  that  an 
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Installation  could  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  celebrating  India’s  fiftieth 
year  of  independence,  and,  that  too  in  Kolkata’s  Victoria  Memorial.  It 
is  safe  to  guess  -  given  Vivan’s  world-wide  reputation,  his 
vivaciousness,  his  never-fading  charm,  and  the  art  of  cajoling  at  his 
command  -  the  officials  missed  the  joke  of  letting  a  work  which  had 
‘impermanence’  built  into  it  to  commemorate  an  event  assumed  to  be 
‘permanent’.  But  that  does  not  mean  it  did  not  occur  to  them  when 
Vivan  actually  proceeded  with  his  plans.  After  the  Delhi  authorities 
gave  the  go-ahead,  Vivan  began  to  make  explicit  his  design  by  talking 
of  laying  rail-way  tracks  within  the  Durbar  Hall  or  of  inscribing  poems 
on  the  interior  of  the  Memorial’s  dome,  the  local  custodians  of  culture 
started  to  get  cold  feet.  Sensing  an  act  of  desecration  was  a-foot,  the 
violence  of  defacing  or  disfiguring  the  sacred,  countless  obstructions 
were  put  in  Vivan’s  way.  But,  indomitable  as  he  is,  Vivan  succeeded 
in  doing  whatever  he  wanted  to  do  -  to  those  who  witnessed  his  daily 
tribulations  and  invariable  triumphs,  (one  of  whom  happens  to  be  the 
author  of  this  piece),  it  seemed  as  if  the  State  was  literally  wilting,  (if 
not  withering),  at  the  face  of  Vivan’s  scalding  heat  of  desire. 

So,  conceptualized  as  a  ‘History  Project’,  Vivan  Sundaram’s  massive 
Installation  ‘Journey  Towards  Freedom:  Modem  Bengal’  -  perhaps 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  India  -  was  inaugurated  in  1998. 
The  resplendent  show,  scheduled  to  last  for  a  year,  was  the  end-result 
of  a  joint-effort  of  many  skilled  artisans  -  carpenters,  metal-workers, 
molders  -  and  of  intellectuals  of  Bengal  who  were  more  than  profuse 
in  their  (mostly  proud)  re-telling  of  Bengal’s  past  for  the  benefit  of 
Vivan.  The  hesitancies,  the  trepidations,  the  vexatious  irritation  that 
he  was  no  better  than  an  excavator  delving  into  others’  resources  -  all 
the  troubles  he  suffered  then  are  recorded  by  Vivan  himself.  In  a 
private  correspondence  dated  28  March  1998,  Vivan  had  written:  ‘I 
still  do  not  know  why  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  immense  sea  of 
knowledge  and  experience  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Bengal. 
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You  can  imagine  how  rudderless  I  feel,  without  language,  without  any 
connection  to  the  land,  people,  history’.  Yet,  made  of  tough  metal,  he 
did  not  give  up.  Giving  a  lyrical  turn  to  his  stubbornness,  Vivan  said 
in  the  same  letter:  ‘Journeys  into  the  unknown  are  as  old  as  man  -  and 
if  one  is  open,  the  route  gets  marked.  Signposts  direct  you  -  a  friend 
is  found  -  a  dialogue  begins’. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  sought  advice  from  every  possible 
quarter,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Show  that  did  not  meet  with  Vivan’s 
approval.  True,  the  pageant  was  handled  by  many;  nevertheless,  it 
bore  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a  single  hand.  All  said  and  done, 
Installations,  albeit,  fated  to  short  lives,  do  carry  authorial  signatures 
like  every  other  modem  artistic  venture. 

‘Journey  Towards  Freedom’  was  an  Installation  that  was  site-specific 
in  more  senses  than  one.  Conceived  to  absorb  the  ambience  of  the  site 
as  well  as  to  interrogate  the  grammar  of  site’s  organization,  ‘Journey 
Towards  Freedom’  could  only  be  mounted  where  it  was.  It  is  perhaps 
best  described  as  an  Installation  over-writing  another  -  working  within 
the  folds  of  the  Memorial’s  layout,  Vivan’s  Installation  quite 
self-consciously  sought  to  bring  to  fore  the  ‘Structure  of  Memory’  the 
colonial  edifice  concretized  and  subvert  it.  The  goal  was  a  systematic 
spatial  upturning,  no  less.  But,  since  every  battle  between  ‘Memory’ 
and  ‘Counter-memory’  is  fraught  with  dangers  which  defy  being  wholly 
foreseen,  Vivan  in  his  search  for  a  new  opening  was  bound  to  encounter 
many  dead-ends  or  subterranean  tunnels  that  lead  one  back  to  the 
starting-point.  Sticking  to  the  allegory  we  have  chosen  for  ourselves 
the  foregoing  may  be  rephrased  as:  unsettling  an  order  set  by  Prospero 
which  prides  itself  as  being  permanently  settled  is  no  mean  task;  (as 
the  twentieth-century  contradictory  takes  on  The  Tempest  amply 
demonstrate)  ‘journeys’  toward  ‘freedom’  might  not  necessarily 
culminate  in  making  one  forget  that  Prospero  need  not  be  the 
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fountainhead  of  (worthwhile)  memories.  To  give  a  theoretical  flavour 
to  this  disturbing  thought  we  choose  here  to  break  with  a  short 
digression.  Before  returning  to  Vivan’s  enticing  enterprise  we  shall 
briefly  touch  upon  certain  psychoanalytic  propositions  of  Sigmund 
Freud,  the  scientist  of  ‘mind’  who  was  obsessed  with  the  double-bind 
of  ‘remembrance’  and  ‘amnesia’  and  whose  formulations  have  cast  a 
long  and  abiding  shadow  on  the  modern  interpretation  of  the 
power-play  as  we  have  it  in  Shakespeare’s  play  The  Tempest. 

Enter  Freud 

Sigmund  Freud  was  a  compulsive  revisionist.  Never  either  wholly 
satisfied  by  what  he  had  devised,  Freud  constantly  tried  to  improve 
upon  them.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  extract  any  single  concept  which 
has  a  single  definition  in  Freud’s  vast  corpus  of  writing.  What  we 
have  thus  inherited  from  him  is  a  set  of  suggestions  amenable  to 
application  in  multiple  fields  but  perennially  provisional.  Given  this 
state  of  precariousness,  we  restrict  ourselves  (mainly)  to  one  book  of 
Freud  and  a  few  of  the  ideas  contained  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  this 
essay.  The  book  is  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  (1920)  -  the  utterly 
chaotic  yet  thickly  argued  treatise  that  he  began  composing  immediately 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  at  the  close  of 
the  First  World  War. 

Wary  of  ‘consciousness’  -  a  realm  to  which  philosophers  (and 
historians)  are  particularly  attached  -  Freud  had  extended  the  scope  of 
human  psyche  by  taking  it  to  be  bi-focal.  The  other  focus  was  the 
Unconscious  and  that  too  was  bifurcated.  While  the  upper  part  of  the 
Unconscious  called  the  preconscious  was  its  ‘latent’  portion  and  capable 
of  ‘verbalization’,  the  remainder,  the  ‘ Unconscious  proper" ,  was 
‘dynamic’.  During  the  period  he  was  working  on  Beyond  the  Pleasure 
Principle  Freud  was  in  the  process  of  systematizing  this  tripartite 
divide  and,  like  in  every  other  case,  this  ‘process’  too  was  inconclusive. 
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Nonetheless,  tentative  though  everything  was,  Freud  enunciated  a  basic 
principle  of  memory-formation  which  took  the  three  parts  into 
cognizance.  Fie  declared  with  utmost  determination  in  Beyond  the 
Pleasure  Principle :  ‘Psychoanalytic  speculation  takes  as  its  point  of 
departure  the  impression  that  consciousness  [is]  not  the  most  universal 
attribute  of  mental  processes. . .  [And]  on  the  basis  of  [this]  impression, 
we  assume  that  all  excitatory  processes  that  occur  in  the  other  systems 
[the  preconscious  and  the  Unconscious ]  leave  permanent  traces  behind 
in  them  which  form  the  foundation  of  memory.  Such  memory-traces, 
then,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  becoming  conscious’.34 

In  the  next  step  Freud  distinguished  between  two  modes  of  cathexis 
or  holding.  One  was  mobile,  the  other  bound.  ‘Mobile  cathexis’  was 
freely  flowing,  pressing  on  towards  discharge,  and  ‘bound  cathexis’ 
was  quiescent  or  closed-on-itself.35  The  arena  natural  to  mobile  cathectic 
energy  was  that  of  consciousness',  and,  even  if  the  ‘mobile’  encroached 
upon  the  other  two  arenas,  the  quotient  of  ‘bound  cathectic  energy’ 
was  certainly  extremely  steep  in  the  systems  preconscious  and  the 
Unconscious. 

The  overall  picture  was:  to  negotiate  external  /  internal  stimuli  the 
mental  apparatus  activates  a  defence  mechanism;  whenever  invading 
excitations  cause  breaches  and  situations  of  ‘anticathexis’  arise,  the 
apparatus  seeks  to  split  up  and  distribute  the  incoming  stimuli;  to 
maintain  its  threatened  protective  shield,  the  apparatus  tries  its  best  to 
convert  the  ‘mobile’  into  the  ‘bound’,  i.e.,  divert  at  least  parts  of  alien 
stimuli  to  the  regions  of  the  Unconscious.  But,  since  memory  is  founded 
on  the  traces  left  behind  in  the  Unconscious,  the  very  attempt  to 
‘conserve’  the  status-quo,  the  very  tactic  of  forgetting  disturbing 
impulses  by  relegating  them  to  the  psyche’s  nether-most  area,  ironically 
enough,  engenders  memory.  It  is  but  will-to-amnesia  which  breeds 
remembrance! 
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Based  on  this  tale  of  dubious  exchange,  Freud  advanced  two  theorems, 
each  a  converse  of  the  other.  They  were:36 

1.  The  more  highly  cathected  a  system  the  greater  its  power  to 
convert  streams  of  inflowing  energy  into  bound  cathexis. 

2.  The  lower  the  cathexis  the  more  violent  is  the  breach  produced 
by  external  assault. 

Applying  Freud’s  theorems  on  ‘holding’  to  the  domain  of  critical 
enquiry  or  action  furnishes  a  warning  worth  heeding.  Since,  in  the 
ultimate  instance,  traces  accumulated  in  the  Unconscious  crystallize 
into  ‘memory’,  any  scrutiny  of  ‘memory- formation’,  no  matter  how 
consciously  undertaken,  runs  the  risk  of  being  contained  by  what  it 
aims  to  disclose.  The  ‘unconscious’  of  the  most  perspicuous  observer 
may  be  so  ‘bound’,  so  tightly  held,  that  his  ‘release  of  energy’  in  the 
manner  of  a  critical  venture  can,  at  some  step,  be  ‘converted’  into  an 
element  lending  additional  support  to  the  dominant  memory’s 
framework.  In  other  words,  the  nature  of  Political  Unconscious, 
(particularly  in  the  context  of  colonial  psychology  of  power),  is 
exceedingly  tricky  -  organizing  a  (pro-Calban)  Calibanesque 
insurrection  is  no  guarantee  that,  despite  the  bang  it  begins  with  and 
the  ‘breaches’  its  violence  causes,  the  dissidence  may  not  liquidate 
itself  or  taper  off  with  a  mere  whimper.  What  is  worse,  battling  against 
rigidity  the  rebels  themselves  may  make  a  travesty  of  their  own  critique 
by  perverting  it  into  a  deferred  duplication  of  the  same  rigidity  -  i.e., 
(pardon  the  pun),  there  is  no  surety  that  the  Calibanesque  may  not 
degenerate  into  the  Talibanesque. 

Flere  is  an  original  example  of  what  may  be  called  an  internal  debacle. 

In  Shakespeare’s  Tempest,  just  at  the  juncture  Caliban  feels  confident 
that  (with  external  assistance)  he  would  be  able  to  dislodge  his  hated 
Master  by  a  coup  and  rings  out  the  slogan  ‘Freedom,  hey-day! 
hey-day,  freedom!  freedom,  hey-day,  freedom’,  he  also,  unknowingly 
(better  still,  unconsciously)  imposes  a  confounding  closure  on  the 
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very  notion  of  ‘freedom’.  He  is  vocal  about  stopping  Prospero  from 
exploiting  his  labour;  but  his  affirmation  of  himself  as  a  free  labouring- 
subject  by  way  of  a  series  of  negations  -  ‘No  more  dams  I’ll  make  for 
fish;  /  Nor  fetch  in  firing  /  At  requiring,  /  Nor  scrape  trencher,  nor 
wash  dish’  -  simultaneously  renders  explicit  the  dependency-syndrome 
he  is  subjected  to.  For,  Caliban  smuggles  into  his  no-holds-barred 
denunciation  of  Prospero  the  caveat,  ‘’Ban  ’Ban,  Ca-Caliban,  /  Has  a 
new  master,  get  a  new  man’  (Act  II,  Scene  2).  The  astounding  lesson 
of  the  caveat  is  that  the  compulsion  to  pay  ‘homage’  to  preeminent 
figures  endures  in  the  long-subjugated  even  while  he  imagines  the 
moment  of  liberation  is  at  hand. 

Indisputably  -  as  the  vicissitudes  of  The  Tempest’s  twentieth-century 
interpretation  alone  testifies  -  colonialism  is  a  ‘highly  cathected 
system’.  And,  since  Victoria  Memorial  is  no  more  than  an  emanation 
of  the  same  cathected  system,  the  task  of  undermining  it  cannot  be 
easy.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  denial-disavowal  dichotomy.  Sigmund 
Freud  in  his  1925  essay  ‘Negation’  had  postulated:  while  disavowal 
connotes  ‘a  lifting  of  the  repression’  or  a  ‘recognition  of  the  unconscious 
on  the  part  of  the  ego’,  denial  connotes  the  ‘persistence  of  the  [same] 
repression’.  Commenting  on  this  masterly  construction  of  Freud, 
Jean  Hyppolite  had  remarked  in  a  conversation  with  Jacques  Lacan 
while  participating  in  one  of  Lacan’s  seminars  on  10  February  1954 
that  the  real  implication  of  the  double-negativity  was:  ‘one  always 
finds  in  the  ego,  in  a  negative  formulation,  the  hallmark  of  the 
possibility  of  having  the  unconscious  at  one’s  disposal  even  as  one 
refuses  it’.  Next,  Hyppolite  condensed  the  Freudian  formulation 
into  a  sort  of  ‘memorable  speech’.  With  great  acuteness  it  threw  into 
relief  a  peculiar  ambivalence.  Crafted  as  self-proclamation,  the 
statement  was:  ‘I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  am  not;  pay  attention, 
this  is  precisely  what  I  am’39. 
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The  question  therefore  that  faces  us  now  is:  how  does  Vivan  Sundaram 
tackle,  (if  at  all),  the  prickly  problem  of  resistance  which  keeps  a 
subject  ingratiating  and  deferential  towards  his  avowed  foe  even  at  his 
defiant  best,  when  he  interrogates  ‘Structures  of  Memory’  and  sets 
upon  a  (personal)  ‘Journey  Towards  Freedom’  -  does  the  trespassing 
into  the  bound  well-defined  territory  of  Victoria  Memorial’s  ‘Durbar 
Flail’,  does  the  implanting  of  foreign  bodies  there  create  an 
‘anticathexis’  that  illumines  the  very  process  of  ‘cathexis’ 
monumentalized  by  the  Memorial? 

Obviously,  there  is  no  easy  objective  answer. 

Re-enter  Vivan 

‘Journey  Towards  Freedom:  Modem  Bengal’  was  a  montage  of 
citations.  Vivan  installed  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Emporium  known  as 
Victoria  Memorial  a  host  of  articles  each  exemplifying  a  modem  but 
indigenous  practice.  It  was  not  the  collection  of  things  per  se  but  the 
way  they  were  pemiuted  and  combined  that  defined  the  Installation. 

The  two  strategies  marshaled  for  the  purpose  may  be  termed  strategies 
of  disruption  and  strategies  of  reiteration.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  discuss  the  two  separately. 

Strategies  of  Disruption 

1.  Linear  Reversal:  It  was  achieved  by  establishing  a  one-to-one 
correspondence  with  an  object  in  reverse.  This  deliberate 
binary-opposition  was  most  palpable  in  the  item  showing  a  cheap 
red  plastic  chair  within  a  glass  container  built  by  refitting  grand 
picture-frames.  The  chair  galvanized  a  direct  and  immediate 
association  with  the  imperial  throne.  Looking  through  the  glass, 
any  Tom  (or  Dick  or  Flarry)  could  have  experienced  the  forbidden 
but  exhilarating  delight  of  participating  in  a  peep-show  -  enabled 
by  a  ‘see-through  view’  the  farcical  ‘substitution’  created  the  effect 
of  stripping  bare  the  Queen  Flerself.  The  genre  to  which  this  prank 
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referred  was  the  parody,  the  mode  of  representation  that  both 
encouraged  and  elicited  laughter  through  unabashed  mockery. 

2.  Double-Take:  It  was  premised  on  the  hypothesis  that  in  the  Age  of 
Mechanical  Reproduction,  a  photo-copy  was  by  itself  a  work  of 
art.  Captured  with  the  aid  of  highly  powerful  reprographic 
machinery,  images  of  different  parts  of  the  Memorial  were  printed 
on  transparent  tissue-like  plates.  This  method  of  ‘copy-paste’,  a 
‘take’  followed  by  a  ‘double-take’,  was  eminently  suited  to  create 
the  impression  that,  despite  all  efforts  to  maintain  fidelity,  no  copy 
could  restore  the  wholeness  of  the  original.  Even  if  unintended, 
seepages  and  losses  were  unavoidable;  holes  as  well  as  blurs  that 
emerged  in  the  copy  gave  to  it  the  aura  of  being  an  art-work 
documenting  some  or  the  other  process  of  displacement.  By  losing 
this  element  and  retaining  that,  Vivan’s  copies,  almost  automatically, 
penetrated  the  surface  of  imperial  images  and  rendered  unstable 
their  integrity.  This  (apparently  innocent)  naughtiness  was  further 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  pool  of  original  shots  was  a  collation 
providing  partial  views  of  different  comers  of  the  Memorial.  The 
game,  (which  was  also  a  gamble),  of  ‘double-take’,  re-fragmented 
the  fragments  to  such  a  degree  that  referents  become  nearly 
unrecognizable  in  the  copies. 

3.  Obstruction:  It  came  about  by  creating  a  special  spatial  ordering 
calculated  to  break  the  movement  of  spectators  and  thereby  hold  in 
check  the  propensity  to  simply  graze  and  gaze  or  indulge  in  passive 
darshan.  Unfortunately  however,  ‘barricades’  were  placed  so 
blatantly  in  the  section  dealing  with  ‘labour’  that  they  could  easily 
be  side-stepped.  The  blatant  here  blunted  the  reception  precisely 
because  it  was  anticipatable.  Heaps  of  jute-stacks  on  which  were 
chronicled  in  words  the  various  episodes  of  nineteenth-twentieth 
century  struggles  initiated  by  peasants,  factory-workers  or  railway 
servicemen,  gave  to  the  section  the  look  of  being  far  too  literary. 
The  problem  was  further  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  mention 
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of  Dinabandhu  Mitra’s  (1830-1873)  1860  play  Neel-Darpan  written 
in  response  to  the  1859  Uprising  organized  by  workers  in  Indigo 
plantations  was  coupled  with  ‘Indian  People’s  Theatre  Association’ 
or  IPTA  songs.  This  double-invocation  suggested,  as  it  were,  the 
aspirations  of  the  toiling  classes  had  received  transparent  expressions 
in  cultural  works  produced  by  members  belonging  to  the  privileged 
sector  of  the  Bengali  society.  Sympathy  for  the  mass  whose  labour 
is  regularly  misappropriated  by  persons  who  feed  themselves  on 
the  ‘surplus’  generated  by  the  former  group,  (as  Prospero  did 
Caliban’s),  voiced  in  (quasi  or  full-fledged)  left-wing  art  is  of  course 
genuine.  The  question  here  is  neither  of  ‘bad’  nor  of  ‘good  faith’. 
What  was  disappointing  in  Vivan’s  presentation  of  those  laudable 
efforts  was  only  this:  it  did  not  seem  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
gaps  between  ground-level  realities  and  their  representations.  This 
want  of  admission  becomes  even  more  glaring  once  we  recognize 
that  it  violated  the  very  principle  on  which  the  Installation  rested. 
How  could  an  Installation  that  dared  to  reflect  on  imperial  statistics 
and  semiotics  be  so  sparing  when  it  came  to  regard  the  national 
spokespersons  of  the  subalterns?  Due  to  an  over-emphasis  on 
cataloging  of  ‘popular  movements’  a  quality  of  undue  ‘naturalism’ 
accrued  to  the  ‘labour’  section  -  a  ‘naturalism’  whose  ‘grasp’,  as 
Jacques  Derrida  pointed  out  in  his  1966  essay  ‘Freud  and  the  Scene 
of  Writing’,  invariably  ‘escapes  memory’.40  This  type  of  (perhaps 
inadvertent)  surrender  to  a  hegemonic  scheme  of  representation 
bordering  on  ‘populism’  did  not  however  mar  every  ‘obstruction’. 
For  instance: 

a)  The  table  on  which  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  was  supposed 
to  have  written  the  novel  Anandamath  (1882).  Given 
Anandamath’’ s  role  in  shaping  Bengal’s  ‘nationalist  imagination’, 
the  way  the  table  was  decked  up  posed  a  serious  epistemological 
challenge  to  spectators  fed  on  nationalist  myths  -  the  maimer  of 
presenting  the  charmed  table  had  a  distinct  iconoclastic  edge  to 
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it.  Surrounded  as  it  was  by  choice  quotes  from  Bankim’s  writings 
and  their  English  translations,  the  table  was  turned  into  a  devise 
that  could  turn  the  table  on  both  Bankim’s  satirical  remarks  on 
the  foibles  of  feeble  Bengalis  and  his  fatherly  homilies, 
b)  The  long  rail-track  that,  unquestionably  was  the  spine  of  the  show. 
It  was  lifted  straight  from  Ritwik  Ghatak’s  (1925-1976)  film 
Komalgandhar  ( 1961).  Connecting  the  entrance  of  the  ‘Durbar 
Hall’  to  the  Hall’s  navel,  Vivan’s  simulacrum  had  the  function  of 
an  insistent  reminder.  To  those  in  the  know,  the  copy-track 
implacably  resurrected  one  of  the  unforgettable  scenes  of 
Komalgandhar.  In  Ritwik’s  film  the  abrupt  break  in  the  rail-line 
conjures  the  trauma  of ‘Partition  of  Bengal’  and  the  colossal  human 
displacement  following  it.  Even  those  unsentimental  about  the 
division  of  Bengal  into  two  parts  exactly  at  the  hour  Indians  were 
summoned  to  fulfill  their  tryst  with  destiny  and  claim 
independence,  cannot  but  be  jolted  by  the  sudden  all-engulfing 
‘silence’  that  falls  the  moment  the  camera  moving  with  increasing 
speed  along  the  track  halts  all  at  once  -  the  unaccountable 
application  of  the  ‘emergency  brake’  never  fails  to  give  a  tactile 
touch  to  the  onerous  feeling  that  we  have  at  last  arrived  to  a  point 
of  departure  which  is  also  a  point  of  no-retum. 

To  re-lay  the  scene,  Vivan  set  the  rail-tracks  in  such  a  way  that  anyone 
who  strolled  along  it  ended  up  entering  a  womb-like  structure.  Once 
the  spectator  stepped  into  the  dark  chamber,  snatches  from  various 
well-known  songs  reached  her  /  his  ears.  That  one  of  the  selected 
songs  happened  to  be  the  fiery  patriot  and  mellifluously  romantic 
Kazi  Nazrul  Islam’s  (1898-1976)  Keu  bhole  na  keu  bhole  atit  diner 
smriti  (‘some  retain,  some  lose,  the  memory  of  yester  days’)  may 
have  appeared  to  some  to  be  belabouring  the  obvious.  Nonetheless, 
the  ‘shock-value’  of  this  part  of  the  Installation  was  immense. 
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Strategies  of  Reiteration 

The  dated  battered  printing-press  -  the  kind  eulogized  by 
Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  in  1870  as  ‘one  of  the  mightiest 
instruments  of  civilization’  in  his  English  essay  ‘A  Popular  Literature 
for  Bengal’  -  and  the  cascading  tissue-papers  connecting  the  pinnacle 
of  Victoria  Memorial’s  dome  to  the  machine  provided  a  striking 
example  of  this  strategy.  Symbolic  of  nineteenth  century  Bengal’s 
ever-expanding  vernacular  literature,  the  press-installation  reiterated 
the  presence  of  a  cultural  phenomenon  made  absent  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  Memorial’s  archive. 

Acknowledging  the  obstinate  materiality  of  things,  the  Installation 
opened  up  a  space  for  staging  the  ‘return  of  the  subjugated’.  Played 
out  at  different  zones  this  theatre  confronted  the  viewer  with  a  series 
of  ‘items’;  in  addition,  it  sensitized  one  to  the  ‘degrees  of  marginality’ 
that  determined  his  social  locus.  Contesting  the  imperial  as  well  as 
patriarchal  calculus,  the  Installation  brought  to  the  fore  the  ‘question’ 
that  animated  the  crusaders  of  Bengal’s  modernity,  the  ‘Woman 
Question’,  that  is.  Some  of  these  ‘items’  included: 

a)  A  model  of  the  studio  set  up  by  the  first  freelance  Bengali  woman 
photographer  Annapurna  Devi. 

b)  A  set  of  photographs  centered  on  the  legendary  theatre -personality 
Binodini  Dasi  (1893-1942)  who,  as  she  tells  us  herself  in  her 
autobiography,  was  cheated  of  her  due  by  her  mentors  and  patrons. 

c)  The  ‘bed’  symbolizing  the  ‘inner  quarters’  of  genteel  households 
had  on  it  a  TV  that  ran  a  loop  of  shots  culled  from  films  such  as 
Satyajit  Ray’s  (1921-1992)  Charulata  (1964),  Ritwik  Ghatak’s 
Meghe  Dhaka  Tara  (1960),  Subamarekha  (1962)  -  in  particular  the 
shots  from  films  of  internationally  acclaimed  directors  were  so 
selected  that  they  simulated  simultaneously  the  solitary  pleasures 
and  the  loneliness,  the  ennui  of  women  locked  up  in  households. 
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d)  The  ‘Wall  of  Books’  erected  exactly  at  the  place  where  the  Viceroy’s 
seat  once  stood.  Designed  as  a  cupboard  containing  empty  drawers 
to  which  were  fixed  photographs  of  about  five  hundred  men  and 
women,  some  of  repute  and  some  comparatively  obscure,  the  ‘Wall’, 
benign  though  it  appeared,  had  the  potential  of  turning  into  a 
counter-archive. 

e)  The  counter-archive  fever  the  ‘Wall’  spread  became  even  more 
pronounced  when  one  saw  that  the  ‘Wall  of  Books’  was  bordered 
on  top  by  prints  of  startlingly  beautiful  paintings.  The  choice  of 
paintings  was  indeed  a  master-stroke  -  it  was  an  enactment  which 
made  the  strategies  of  ‘reiteration’  and  ‘obstruction’  operative  in 
unison.  For,  those  sight-freezing  prints  were  of  works  of  artists 
who  are  not  generally  considered  part  of  the  movement  known  as 
‘Bengal  School  of  Painting’! 

Vivan  Sundaram  did  succeed  in  performing  the  theatrical  fare  he  had 
scripted  -  this  assertion,  daresay,  will  not  sound  patronizing.  ‘Journey 
Towards  Freedom:  Modem  Bengal’  was  far  from  being  a  mindless 
celebration  of  iconic  figures  -  it  was  not  yet  another  contribution  to 
the  nostalgic  rewind  on  which  the  lackluster  Bengali  middle  class  of 
today  is  fixated  upon.  Flankering  for  the  security  of  some  mythic  past 
is  in  itself  the  surest  symptom  of  the  moribund.  But,  Vivan’s  theatrical 
fragmentations  did  not  have  any  ‘re -integrated  whole’  as  its  goal; 
being  substantially  non-teleological  his  perfomiance  could  not  have 
placated  the  (post- Victorian)  staid  Bengali.  In  place  of  catering  to  the 
current  national  pass-time  of  Bengalis  that  keeps  them  well-cathected, 
Vivan’s  Installation  impelled  them  to  review  their  fund  of  fond 
memories  as  also  being  a  host  of  festering  wounds.  It  was  indeed 
apposite  that  one  of  the  two  snatches  of  poetry  inscribed  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  Memorial’s  dome  dwells  on  excavation  of  memory- 
traces  and  the  unexpected  results  of  mining  impressions  deposited  in 
the  Unconscious.  The  poem  ‘He  Hrdaya’  (‘O!  Heart’)  -  first  published 
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in  a  literary  journal  in  1954  -  is  by  Jibanananda  Das  (1899-1954),  the 
poet  who  best  exemplified  the  post-Tagore  poetic  diction.  After 
brooding  over  the  dismal  state  of  the  ‘present’  in  words  as  piercing  as, 
‘O  heart,  /  Quietness?  /  The  forests  all  around  -  dead,  are  they?  /.../ 
Dead  are  all  forests  /. . ./  What’s  there  in  entering  the  world’s  sunny 
tumult?  /  Why  make  the  pointless  journey  below  /  the  consumer  of 
universe’s  poison,  the  blue -neck  sky’  etc.,  ‘He  Hrdaya’  sums  up  the 
situation  pithily.  And  that  pithy  observation  is:  You  dig  into  history 
and  what  unfolds  before  you  is  seam  after  seam  of  mines  of  sorrow. 
Vivan’s  history-project  too  produces  a  similar  incitation  -  the  ‘Journey’ 
it  charts  is  provoking  precisely  because  it  finishes  up  making  the 
modems  somewhat  uncomfortable  about  the  implications  of ‘Freedom’ 
they  ostensibly  enjoy.  At  the  same  moment,  just  as  in  the  after-thought 
in  the  concluding  lines  of  ‘He  Hrdaya’,  lines  that  Vivan  selects  and 
cites  with  consummate  skill,  Vivan’s  reflections  on  ‘history’  too  is 
tinged  with  a  pathos  which  for  the  want  of  a  better  expression  may  be 
termed  pathos  of  optimism.  Vivan’s  archeological  endeavour  reiterates 
Jibanananda’s  hesitant  but  forcefully  articulated  note  of  hope:  ‘Yet  I 
say:  /  ...  /  Let  us  think  -  let  us  believe  -  /  Digging  up  history,  you 
can  hear  piercing  /  Through  heaps  of  sorrowful  mines  the  succor-like 
sound  of  /  Hundreds  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  water- springs’. 
And,  it  is  this  consoling  sound  of  ‘water-springs’  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  central  preoccupation  of  this  essay,  to  the  theme  of  homage. 

Vivan  Sundaram’s  Installation  at  the  heart  of  Victoria  Memorial  did 
boldly  put  under  erasure  the  (feudal-colonial)  connotation  of  homage 
-  it  did  make  a  mockery  of  Lord  Curzon’s  expectation  of  people 
professing  ‘fealty  to  the  sovereign’  by  way  of  visiting  the  Memorial. 
But,  the  question  is,  did  the  Installation,  despite  its  muted  critique  of 
elitist  hang-over  and  vocal  debunking  of  male-centric  suppositions, 
prevent  the  spectators  from  viewing  the  show  as  homage  to  the  Nation? 
Did  it  tell  them  point-blank  that  to  be  anti-colonial  one  did  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  nationalist  in  temper? 
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There  was  one  audacious  act  of  juxtaposition  in  the  Installation  which 
however  did  gesture  towards  the  problem.  A  number  of  tea-chests  was 
placed  in  parallel  to  the  rail-track;  while  the  chests  referred  obliquely 
to  exploitation  of  labour  in  tea-plantations,  the  rail-track  did  the  same 
to  the  horrific  experiences  of  partition;  and,  the  two  orders  of 
obliqueness  were  made  to  resonate  with  each  other  resulting  in 
fecundity  of  meaning  via  the  peculiarly  productive  genre  of  the 
nonsense  -  fitted  into  each  of  the  chests  was  some  or  the  other 
illustration  picked  from  Sukumar  Ray’s  (1887-1923)  unforgettable  book 
of  Nonsense  verse  Aboltabol  (‘Gibble-gabble’;  1923). 

Still,  certain  nagging  doubts  abide.  It  is  them  that  prompt  us  to  raise 
questions  such  as: 

1 .  All  said  and  done,  wasn’t  the  Installation  a  bit  too  tight,  a  bit  too 
structured? 

2.  Despite  their  general  anti-teleological  thrust  did  not  at  least  a  few 
codes  governing  Vivan’s  perfonnativity  allow  for  enmeshing  of 
two  kinds  of  ‘pathos’  -  could  he  fully  avoid  the  risk  of  having  his 
pathos  of  optimism  being  contaminated  by,  (to  use  a  phrase  coined 
by  Nietzsche),  the  pathos  of  distance ? 

3.  Did  it  by  taking  the  safer  bait  outlined  in  Freud’s  Theorem  II  ‘the 
lower  the  cathexis  the  more  violent  is  the  breach  produced  by 
external  assault’  give  into  Freud’s  Theorem  I  ‘the  more  highly 
cathected  a  system  the  greater  its  power  to  convert  streams  of 
inflowing  energy  into  bound  cathexis’?  In  other  words,  did  the 
Installation  distinguish  between  levels  of  contradiction  with 
sufficient  alertness  or  did  it  (unsuspectingly)  transform  ‘antagonistic 
contradictions’  into  difficult  but  still  manageable  ‘non-antagonistic 
contradictions’?  Could  it  fully  overcome  the  burden  of  the  ideology 
of  homage ? 

4.  In  the  final  reckoning,  who  got  the  upper  hand  -  Caliban  or  Ariel? 
After  all,  in  The  Tempest  it  is  not  as  if  Ariel  is  not  desirous  of  freedom. 
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Although  he  submits  to  the  diktats  of  Prospero,  the  obedient  slave 
too  wants  to  see  himself  as  a  free  subject.  When  Prospero  remonstrates 
him,  ‘How  now?  moody?  /  What  is ’t  thou  canst  demand?’  the 
compliant  servant  says  in  the  play,  ‘My  liberty’;  and,  the  brash  Big 
Bully  immediately  retorts,  ‘Before  the  time  be  out?  No  more!’  (Act 
I,  Scene  2).  At  the  core  of  the  Ariel  /  Caliban  divide  is  the  tension 
between  gradualism  and  revolution  -  and,  we  do  know,  in  spite  of 
sporadic  attempts  at  revolutionary  coups  and  the  high  premium  placed 
on  the  concept  of  ‘revolution’  in  Bengal’s  Marxist  discourses,  it  is 
‘gradualism’  that  at  one  level  galvanized  Bengal’s  multifaceted 
Reform  programmes  and  at  another  impaired  the  process  of 
‘decolonization’  by  continually  consolidating  the  economy  of 
practices  better  described  as  ‘neo-colonial’  than  ‘post-colonial’. 

And,  wasn’t  the  Installation,  in  spite  of  its  calculated  craziness,  too 
saturated  by  meaning  to  enquire  into  the  aspect  of  colonial  allegiance 
that  remains  residual  in  the  formation  of  cultural  memory  of  Modem 
Bengal  -  even  though  Aboltabol  was  given  a  pride  of  place  in  Vivan’s 
scheme  did  non-sense  there  have  the  axel  function  of  prising  open  the 
irrational  and  thereby  the  Unconscious ? 

So,  the  final  question  is,  now  that  the  Installation  is  no  more  than  an 
‘insubstantial  pageant  faded’  what  is  the  ‘rack’  that  it  ‘leaves  behind’? 
What  interpretation  does  one  bring  to  the  three  lines  of  Rabindranath 
Thakur’s  poem  ‘Atit  Kal’  (‘The  Past’)  composed  on  November  7, 
1 924,  which  Vivan  Sundaram  used  in  order  to  fill  a  half  of  Victoria 
Memorial’s  majestic  dome?  Those  lines  were: 

This  is  best.  Every  age  does  not  bring  its  own  end 

does  not  complete  its  Song. 

It  leaves  behind  dissatisfied  sighs  in  the  wind. 

But  then,  what  can  a  greater  achievement  for  any  work  of  art  worth 
epithet  be  than  to  further  fuel  ‘dissatisfaction’? 
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RAY’S  MEMORY  GAME 


Prologue  to  a  Journey 

At  first  things  are  muddled.  Mrs.  Jaya  Tripathi,  for  instance,  confuses 
the  names  of  the  four  young  men  -  Ashim-Sanjay-Sekhar-Hari  -  she 
and  her  sister-in-law  Rini  had  chanced  upon  a  few  days  back.  Ashim  she 
calls  Sanjay,  Sanjay  is  mistaken  for  Sekhar.  The  nominal  affiliations  of 
Hari,  the  recently  jilted  cricketer,  of  Ashim,  the  successful  but  slightly 
brash  corporate  executive,  of  Sanjay,  the  soft-spoken  editor  of  a 
long-dead  literary  magazine  now  working  as  the  labour  welfare  officer 
in  a  jute  mill,  and  of  Sekhar,  the  poacher  of  friends,  a  good-for-nothing 
joker,  are  for  a  brief  moment  held  in  suspension.  And  next,  when  Mrs. 
Tripathi  suggests,  to  while  away  the  luxurious  afternoon  in  the  cozy 
shades  of  a  grove,  they  play  a  game,  she  can  neither  recall  its  name  nor 
its  rules.  She  turns  to  her  sister-in-law  for  help.  But  Rini,  Mrs.  Tripathi’s 
constant  but  somewhat  distant  confidante,  does  not  respond.  Screen¬ 
like  sunglasses  shielding  her  eyes,  Rini  keeps  looking  at  the  far  horizon 
without  a  word.  One  of  the  new  acquaintances,  however,  comes  to  Mrs. 
Tripathi’s  rescue  -  fortunately  for  her,  Ashim  knows  the  rules. 

And  then,  the  four  urban  youths,  out  on  a  trip  to  Santal  Pargana,  men 
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in  search  of  sensations  fundamentally  dissimilar  to  those  provided  by 
civilization,  in  dire  need  of  mysterious  objects  which  would  enchant 
them  to  the  point  of  making  them  oblivious  of  their  disenchanted 
secular  everyday,  and  the  two  women,  benign,  sophisticated  (a  bit 
discomforting  perhaps),  but  by  no  means  primitive  or  artless,  form  a 
ring  and  start  the  game.  Mnemonics  of  sorts,  it  is  the  ‘memory  game’. 
Its  rules  are: 

•  One  of  the  participants  inaugurates  the  game  by  calling  out  the 
proper  name  of  someone  commonly  known. 

•  The  other  participants  do  the  same  whenever  their  turn  arrives. 

•  But  before  s/he  extends  the  series  by  adding  a  new  item  to  it,  every 
participant  is  required  to  recite  the  list  so  far  drawn  up,  faultlessly. 

•  If  any  one  mixes  up  names  or  omits  any  of  them,  s/he  has  to  bow 
out  of  the  game. 

•  When  all  but  one  drop  out,  the  game  automatically  ceases.  The 
lone  survivor  is  the  winner. 

Obviously,  the  longer  the  game  lasts,  the  longer  gets  to  be  the  tally  sheet. 
Each  new  call  makes  the  tapestry  of  names  more  colourful,  and 
correspondingly,  the  business  of  remembering  increasingly  taxing.  Only 
the  winner  has  the  various  names  -  the  successively  accumulating  names 
of  remarkable  men  and  women  -  stored  in  her/his  memory-bank.  The 
catalogue  that  the  victorious  keeper  of  records  maintains  is  flawless  - 
neither  is  it  haphazard  nor  is  any  item  missing  from  it. 

Indeed,  the  picture  is  rich  in  irony.  Here  is  a  band  of  Calcutta  youths 
bent  upon  dissolving,  albeit  for  a  few  days,  all  ties  with  their  usual, 
humdrum  habitat.  On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  had 
symbolically,  rather  theatrically,  enacted  their  will  to  put  themselves 
under  erasure  by  consigning  The  Statesman  to  the  fire.  Performed  in 
the  style  of  a  ritual,  a  rite  that  marks  both  exit  and  initiation,  they  had 
ceremoniously  declared:  ‘All  links  with  Civilization  [are]  hereby 
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severed’.  And  to  physically  demonstrate  the  fact  that  they  were  lapsing 
into  the  nether  regions  of  their  beings,  hollowing  themselves  out  in 
order  to  be  receptive  to  nature,  the  educated  youths  had  decided  to 
keep  their  razorblades  sheathed. 

This  decision  to  let  go  the  daily  ordeal,  the  routine  task  of  trimming 
and  shaving,  is  itself  like  a  prologue.  By  flouting  one  of  the  strictest 
codes  of  male-culture,  the  Calcutta  boys  were  indicating  that  they 
were  in  the  mood  to  go  haywire  and  follow  to  the  letter  the  antics  of 
untamed,  hot-blooded  rebels.  That  one  gesture  of ‘evacuation’  bespeaks 
a  general  principle.  And  what  the  principle  highlights  is  not  just  the 
chin  or  the  upper  lip,  but  the  entire  male  body.  By  allowing  hair  to 
grow  on  its  own,  the  young  men  were  letting  their  hair  down,  going 
wild  -  giving  a  metonymic  twist  to  a  metaphor.  That  withdrawal  then, 
is  also  a  release. 

The  ‘hidden  razor-blade’  is  like  a  pointer  -  it  stands  for  all  mechanical 
devices,  devices  without  which  the  civilized  human  form  is 
unimaginable.  By  the  same  movement,  the  portmanteau  containing 
shaving  instruments  also  alludes  to  the  stress  and  discontent  all 
machines  -  engines,  toys,  trinkets  -  necessarily  engender.  Sekhar,  the 
unemployed  youth  and  a  bit  of  a  ‘joke’  himself,  brought  along  by  his 
friends  for  general  amusement  only,  makes  explicit  their  intention 
when  he  announces:  ‘All  hippies’.  Although  mouthed  in  a  mock-serious 
tone,  the  slogan  has  a  distinctly  ominous  ring  to  it. 

The  Santal  Pargana  then  is  a  setting,  a  land  elsewhere,  a  (duty)  free 
zone.  Sheltering  the  Tong  city-pent’  men  from  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  metropolis,  the  Santal  forest  allows  them,  as  it  were,  to  relax 
and  reinvent  themselves.  Acting  like  a  ‘magnetic  field’,  the  home  of 
the  aborigines  induces  the  longing  to  activate  elements  that  are 
habitually  repressed,  re-energize  those  that  customarily  lie  deactivated 
within  the  psychic  reservoir  of  the  refined. 
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One  suspects  -  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  the  suspicion  -  that  the 
four  youths  are  putting  up  a  sham.  They  seem  to  be  participating  in 
some  pre-arranged  therapeutic  session  -  one  of  those  sessions  in  which 
a  perfect  ‘mutual  understanding’  between  the  analyst  and  the  analysand 
turns  the  analysis  into  a  studied  hoax.  In  such  setups,  with  the  (suggestive) 
collaboration  of  the  analyst,  the  analysand  merely  goes  through  the 
motions  of  being  psychically  dissected.  Even  though  ‘ripped  apart’  and 
‘seen  through’,  he  nevertheless  remains  unaltered  since  the  analyst  only 
re-confirms  what  the  ‘ill-at-ease’  patient  had  always  known  or  wanted 
to  know.  This  justly  deserves  the  epithet  trick-therapy. 

Transcribing  signs  in  terms  of  codes  previously  decided  upon, 
translating  in  a  manner  that  does  not  bring  forth  transpositions  resulting 
in  areas  of  opacity  or  problems  of  inscrutability,  is  cryptography  at 
best.  ‘Cognition’,  in  this  case,  is  just  a  strategy  of  self-corroboration. 
Substituting  psychoanalytic  reading  by  cryptographic  transliteration  is 
duplicity  of  sorts,  a  necessary  appendage  to  any  trick-therapy. 

What  one  guesses  from  the  capers  of  the  forest-roving  Calcutta  boys 
is  just  this  -  in  trying  to  shed  the  external  coverings  forged  by 
civilization  and  laying  themselves  bare,  they  are,  at  heart,  simply 
craving  a  firm  reaffirmation  of  their  self-images  via  an  insidious 
ratification.  There  seems  to  be  an  element  of  bad  faith  in  the  voluntary 
abdication  of  the  conscious  selves  of  the  four  youths  -  youths  who 
have  come  of  age  during  the  troubled  decade  of  the  sixties.  Even  the 
accessories  they  carry  testify  to  this. 

I 

The  Reference-book 

One  of  these  is  a  book.  The  title  of  the  book  is  Palamou.  Authored  by 
Sanjibchandra  Chattopadhyay  (1834  -  1889),  Palamou  was  first 
serialized  in  18801882  in  the  literary  journal  Bangadarshan.  In  the 
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teeming  multitude  of  Bengali  literary  journals  Bangadarshan  occupies 
a  very  special  place  -  it  is  emblematic  of  modem  Bengali  culture,  no 
less.  Begun  by  Sanjibchandra’s  younger  brother  Bankimchandra 
Chattopadhyay  (1838  -  1894)  in  1872,  Bangadarshan  virtually  redefined 
the  worldview  of  Bengali  writers.  There  was  no  looking  back  once 
Bangadarshan' s  innovations  were  systematized  and  generalized;  no 
chance  of  innocently  emulating  older  models  of  writing  once  its 
intervention  was  internalized  and  normalized.  And,  in  1901,  years 
after  Bankim’s  Bangadarshan  had  stopped  publication,  the  journal  was 
restarted  under  the  stewardship  of  Rabindranath  Thakur  (1861  -  1941). 
Thus  Bangadarshan ,  during  its  first  as  well  as  second  coming,  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  directed  by  the  most  important  cultural  duo  of 
modem  Bengal.  And  it  was  in  Bangadarshan  first  that  educated  Bengalis 
got  the  opportunity  to  read  Palamou,  the  first-hand  account  of 
experiences  gathered  by  Sanjibchandra  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in 
the  interiors  of  the  Santal  Pargana  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

And  the  four  men  from  Calcutta  who  go  to  the  Santal  Pargana  in  the 
sixth  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  carry  with  them  the  nearly 
century-old  travelogue.  Not  only  do  they  carry  the  book,  they  literally 
treasure  it.  In  particular,  they  seem  riveted  to  this  one-liner  which  Sanjay 
recites  during  their  journey  by  car:  ‘Foresters  are  beautiful  in  forests; 
children  in  mothers’  laps.’  This  aphorism  from  Palamou  still  serves  as  a 
popular  maxim  -  though  incessantly  reiterated,  it  is  yet  to  become  an 
outdated  cliche.  Combining  as  it  does  the  aesthetics  of  ‘nativity’  with 
that  of  ‘naivete’,  the  statement  is  prototypically  crucial  to  not  only  the 
point  of  view  of  Palamou' s  narrator,  but  also  to  the  organization  of  the 
‘economy  of  gaze’  of  the  educated  city-bred  men  we  encounter  in  Satyajit 
Ray’s  1970  film  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  (‘Days  and  Nights  in  the  Forest’). 

Among  other  things,  Sanjibchandra’s  report  on  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  Santal  Pargana  was  remarkable  for  its  brevity.  The  short  sketch 
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written  in  the  mode  of  first  person  narration  had  the  additional  merit 
of  being  written  crisply.  And  like  all  self-conscious  chroniclers  who 
undertake  expeditions  to  unknown  terrains,  Sanjibchandra  too 
punctuated  his  account  with  remarks  critical  of  the  world  from  which 
he  set  out.  The  devastating  comments,  laced  with  deadly  sarcasm, 
stood  for  the  surety  that  the  narrator  was  not  engaging  in  idle  curiosity; 
instead,  he  was  involved  in  a  serious  sociological  study.  Musing  about 
his  brethren  at  home,  the  bhadralok  narrator  of  Palamou  put  in  this 
barb:  ‘All  around  one  hears  bravos  about  the  improvement  of  Bengalis, 
Bengalis  are  learning  English,  receiving  honours,  going  to  England, 
Bengalis  are  climbing  the  stairs  of  civilization,  what  can  be  the  worry 
of  Bengalis?’  Obviously,  there  was  much  to  worry  about.  As  a  rude 
reminder  of  the  Bengali’s  inadequacies,  the  narrator  invoked  the  figure 
of  the  Santal  and  the  Kol.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  pale  and  frail  Bengali 
stood  the  solid-as-rock,  the  black-skinned  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
soil.  The  lesson  was:  while  the  former,  subjected  to  foreign  pressures, 
had  turned  into  an  alien  in  his  own  homeland,  the  latter  was  (more  or 
less)  firmly  rooted  in  age-old  traditions.  And,  just  at  this  point,  the 
central  ideological  lacuna  of  Palamou  becomes  blatantly  vivid. 

Sanjibchandra  was  far  from  veiling  the  subject  of  the  plight  and  poverty 
of  the  people  he  described  by  taking  recourse  to  bhadra ,  genteel, 
‘silence’.  It  was  not  as  if  the  presence  of  ‘Hindustani  moneylenders’ 
in  the  land  of  Santals  and  Kols  escaped  the  eyes  of  Palamou’’ s  narrator. 
He  did  mention  that  he  was  uncertain  as  to  which  of  the  two  titles, 
mahajan  (great  man/lender)  or  mahapisach  (great  fiend),  fitted  the 
‘Hindustani  moneymonger’  better.  He  also  noted,  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  behind  the  fleeing  of  the  Kols  from  the  land  of  their  birth  and 
the  slow  dissolution  of  rites  relating  to  marriage  is  the  heinous  activity 
of  the  Hindustani  outsider.  The  narrator  however  softened  the  blow  by 
this  additional  ‘anthropological’  observation:  injecting  civilized  norms 
into  an  uncivilized  society  at  the  wrong  hour  never  does  any  good; 
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and  the  practice  of  usury  as  such  is  a  ‘gift’  of  ‘development’.  At  the 
same  time,  in  keeping  with  his  tongue-in-cheek  style,  he  complicated 
the  scenario  by  drawing  an  analogy  between  the  homeland  of  the 
(destitute)  Kols  and  (presently  prosperous)  England.  He  said,  ‘By 
introducing  the  civilized  practice  of  usury  in  uncivilized  England,  the 
Jew  moneylenders  had  at  one  time  caused  many  a  mischief’. 

But  for  all  his  attempts  at  historical  self-ironization  in  the  mould  of  a 
critique  ofthe  bhadralok' s  ‘slyness  ofpride’,  Palamou' s  narrator  remains 
to  the  last  tied  to  the  notion  of  racial  hierarchy.  From  his  sketch  - 
schematic  as  it  is  -  it  is  clear  that  he  believes  there  are  some  (e.g.  the 
English)  who  belong  to  ‘principal  nations’,  and  others  (e.g.  the  Kol)  to 
‘common  nations’.  His  pattern  of  arguing  suggests  that  Bengalis,  going 
by  the  yardstick  of  tuitional  proficiency,  occupy  a  halfway  house.  And, 
it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  people  who  have  the  geo-political  status 
of  an  ‘isthmus’  in  the  great  ‘chain  of  beings’  that  Palamou  presents  a 
new  model  of  aesthetics  for  the  perusal  of  its  readers. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  text,  the  narrator  raises  a  rhetorical  question: 
‘What  is  there  to  gain  in  writing  about  Palamou?  Mountain,  jungle 
and  tiger  together  sum  up  the  place.  And  the  people  who  reside  there 
are  junglee,  uncouth,  ugly  animals  -  describing  them  is  quite  pointless.’ 
Yet,  in  the  second  section,  he  confesses:  ‘The  Kols  are  wild  people, 
short  in  stature  and  black  in  colour.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  decide 
whether  they  are  ugly  or  handsome.’ 

The  narrator  solves  the  difficulty  by  appealing  to  a  principle,  which 
may  well  be  termed  principle  of  assignment.  According  to  it,  ‘beauty’ 
is  a  function  of  ‘milieu’  -  the  Kols  who  come  to  Calcutta  or  go  to  the 
tea-gardens  of  Assam  are  indeed  ugly  but  every  Kol  is  beautiful  in 
her/his  own  land.  And  immediately  after  this  tangential  reference  to 
the  exporting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santal  Pargana  to  the  tea-plantations 
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of  Assam,  comes  the  most  celebrated  line  of  Palamou:  ‘Foresters  are 
beautiful  in  forests;  children  in  mothers’  laps’. 

Arguably,  it  is  the  Rousseauesque  glorification  of  the  ‘nobility’  of  the 
‘pure’  and  the  ‘pristine’  which  is  at  the  core  of  Palamou.  The  (renowned) 
glorification  is  so  deep-rooted  in  the  narrator  that  it  prevents  him  from 
dealing  seriously  with  the  rather  gross  issue  of  the  political  economy 
of  the  area  he  visits.  Otherwise,  he  could  not  have  restricted  the  thematic 
of  aesthetic  appreciation  within  the  parameters  of  ‘continuity’  and 
‘rupture’  for  the  Kols  alone.  In  his  bid  to  valorize  the  static  quality  of 
Santal-Kol  life,  what  the  narrator  of  Palamou  ignores  is  this  one 
(uncontestable)  fact  -  the  very  same  process  by  which  the  Bengali 
middle-class  has  received  a  face-lift  has  turned  Chotanagpur,  the  home 
of  the  Santals  and  the  Kols,  into  a  major  labour-catchment  area  for  the 
tea-planters  of  Assam.  The  upward  mobility  (and  the  consequent 
alienation)  of  the  Bengali  bhadralok  and  the  downward  mobility  (and 
the  consequent  urge  to  stick  to  older  regulations)  of  the  Chotanagpur 
aborigines  are  two  sides  of  colonial  extraction. 

It  appears  as  if,  in  order  to  gain  a  little  relief  from  the  strains  of 
civilization,  the  English-educated  Bengali  traveller  of  Palamou  was 
driven  to  represent  the  ‘handsome’  foresters  -  handsome  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  they  dwelled  in  the  forest  -  the  way  he  did.  All  in  all, 
Sanjibchandra’s  travelogue  finishes  by  staging  a  sort  of  masque  drama: 
bereft  of  history,  arrested  in  a  freeze,  the  aborigine  becomes  a  mask 
for  the  concealment  of  the  enlightened  bhadralok  face.  And  now,  it  is 
with  this  already-made  myth  regarding  the  stillness  of  Tittle  cultures’ 
embossed  in  their  hearts,  that  the  four  Calcutta  youths  enter  the  jungles 
of  Santal  Pargana. 
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II 


Facing  the  Primitive 

Following  the  track  charted  by  Palamou’s  narrator,  the  young  men  try 
retracing  the  century-old  map.  But  the  problem  is,  between  the  coming 
of  Palamou’s  narrator  and  that  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratifs  protagonists,  much 
has  changed.  Suffering  many  traumatic  upheavals,  Santal  Pargana  looks 
denuded  of  its  very  ‘essence’  -  it  no  longer  is  as  ‘wild’  or  ‘remote’  as  it 
previously  was;  travelling  to  its  outlying  comers  is  not  much  of  a  problem 
any  more.  The  middle-aged  narrator  of  Palamou  had  enjoyed  the  luxury 
of  being  carried  to  his  destination  by  palanquin-bearers;  with  no  railways 
then,  he  did  not  have  to  give  in  to  the  modem  Bengali  fashion  of  moving 
fast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  youngsters  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  make  the 
trip  by  car.  Yet,  going  by  their  attitude,  it  appears  that  Ashim-Sanjay- 
Sekhar-Hari  are  quite  oblivious  of  the  massive  ‘structural  adjustments’ 
that  have  re-drawn  the  landscape.  Like  Sanjibchandra’s  narrator,  Satyajit 
Ray’s  young  men  are  exotically  predisposed.  For  them  too,  placing  the 
unfamiliar  in  some  proper  environment  is  a  necessity,  in  fact,  a  condition 
for  the  mounting  of  their  preferred  mise-en-scene.  What  is  more,  besides 
the  exaltation  of  the  exotic,  the  four  men  -  a  little  jaded  but  still  green 
enough  to  face  new  challenges  -  have  the  tact  to  manage  the  tricky 
business  of  putting-in-the-scene  to  the  best  of  their  interest.  ‘Locating’ 
the  aliens  in  their  rightful  milieu  enables  them  to  keep  their  return-passage 
safe.  It  is  instrumental  reasoning  that  allows  the  (backward-leaning) 
adventurers  to  forget  themselves,  dance  to  the  raptures  of  nature,  but 
still  maintain  a  strong  foothold  on  reality.  After  all,  polished  as  they  are, 
they  know  full  well  that  their  flirting  with  nature  cannot  but  be  brief. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Ideologies 

From  the  start,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  four  nature-enthusiasts  of 
Aranyer  Din  Ratri  are  simultaneously  tied  to  two  brands  of  ideology 
-  the  ideology  of  primitivism  and  the  ideology  of  tourism. 
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Primitivism’s  career  was  particularly  checquered  during  the  heyday  of 
the  Raj.  In  those  earlier  moments  of  travel  and  discovery,  Europe  was 
falling  head  over  heels  in  love  with  people  who  looked  ‘different’. 
The  European  travelling  scholars’  fascination  with  difference  in  turn 
produced  a  discourse  focalized  on  ‘sameness’  -  to  name  the  mass  of 
non-whites,  the  one  word  that  was  highly  prized  by  the  second  discourse 
was  ‘the  primitive’.  But  such  was  the  colonial  paradox,  the  exigencies 
of  ruling  over  others,  that  the  same  homogenizing  mania  had  to  be 
partly  tempered.  Since  the  supervision  of  the  colonial  machinery  needed 
the  help  and  support  of  a  section  of  the  colonized,  a  more  cunning 
system  of  classification  had  to  be  conceived  -  it  had  to  break  the 
monotony  of  sameness;  add  colour  to  the  monochromic  black  world 
without  however  affecting  the  assumptions  vis-a-vis  the  essential  nature 
of  the  subjugated  races.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  variegated 
primitivism  was  further  strengthened  by  the  pre-modem  faith  in  the 
superiority  of  the  upper  castes  in  relation  to  those  who  live  in  the 
margins  of  society.  Coupling  colonial  gentility  with  Brahminical 
gentility  furnished  a  new  image  for  the  aborigine  -  the  gap  between 
those  who  were  being  duly  nurtured  and  those  who  dwelled  in  the 
state  of  nature  increasing,  people  like  the  Santals  and  Kols  became 
progressively  more  primitive.  It  is  of  course  a  cruel  irony  that  the 
more  they  turned  into  things  of  curiosity,  the  more  endangered  they 
became  as  species.  The  primeval  residents  of  the  ‘jungle’  drew  attention 
as  storehouses  of  beliefs  and  practices,  which  were  both  residual  and 
fast  vanishing -the  jungle,  by  the  same  token,  began  to  resemble  more 
and  more  the  reserve-forest.  And  tourist-brochures  assure  us  that 
nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  spending  a  vacation  in  such  ‘retreats’. 

But  the  figure  of  the  tourist  bears  a  close  familial  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  traveller.  The  ‘traveller  is  not  alien  to  the  tourism  industry  but 
functional  to  it,  both  as  precursor...  and  as  exemplar’.1  At  the  same 
time  however,  the  constant  insistence  on  the  opposition  between 
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travelling  and  going  on  a  tour,  between  the  ‘authentic  activity’  of 
seeking  to  learn  about  an  unknown  ‘other’  and  the  ‘factitious  activity’ 

of  gaping  at  a  contrived  ‘other’,  ‘carry  a  desire  and  a  self-contempt 

2 

which  drive  the  [tourism]  industry  at  the  most  fundamental  level’. 
Improved  communications,  technological  wonders  like  the  railways, 
motor  cars,  airplanes,  have  made  global  networking  feasible;  and  that 
same  access  has  allowed  the  concept  of  ‘tourism’  to  dim  the  aura, 
lessen  the  awe,  that  earlier  surrounded  the  term  ‘pilgrimage’.  Paying 
homage  to  the  primitive,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  jungle,  is  therefore 
no  longer  inconvenient.  This  implies  that  tourism  as  a  mode  of  travel 
is  marvelously  amenable  to  the  explication  of  the  ‘historical  dimension’ 
of  the  ‘modern  vision’  regarding  the  pre-modem.  Tourism  keeps  alive 
as  well  as  redefines  (colonial)  primitivism  by  drawing  people  caught 
up  in  a  society  detemiined  by  commodification  and  market  fluctuations 
towards  a  society  which  (supposedly)  ‘exist[s]  outside  the  circuit  of 
commodity  relations  and  exchange  values’.4 

Fuelling  the  craving  for  a  unified,  organic  whole,  tourism  not  only 
rests  upon  but  also  ceaselessly  extends  the  scope  of  its  very  condition 
of  foundation,  namely,  nostalgia.  Originally  defined  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  terms  of  a  set  of  physical  symptoms  associated  with  acute 
homesickness,  soon  the  concept  of  ‘nostalgia’  got  closely  associated 
with  the  specific  depression  of  intellectuals  known  famously  as 
‘melancholia’.  The  compass  of  its  meaning  broadening,  ‘nostalgia’ 
from  the  nineteenth  century  started  to  signify  a  general  condition  of 
being,  the  state  of  ontological  homelessness.5  Orients  as  it  does  towards 
objects  which  are  certified  as  ‘artless’  and  advertised  as  ‘unaffected’, 
pulls  as  it  does  towards  social  beings  held  up  as  beings  uncorrupted 
by  (mindful)  individualism  and  (therefore)  devoid  of  ‘self- 
consciousness’,  tourism  becomes  truly  spectacular  when  it  preys  upon 
the  empirically  enumerated,  state-recognized  ‘tribals’,  the  official 
primitives.  There  is  nothing  not  possible  when  nostalgia  -  ‘nostalgia 
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[being]  the  desire  for  desire’6  -  cathexes  on  to  the  aborigine,  when  the 
nostalgia-industry  centred  on  the  primitive  moves  into  action. 

A  Joke-in-making 

The  stage  seems  well-set  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri-  a  stage  that  is  awaiting 
the  release  of  forces  leading  to  a  violent  expression  of  laughter.  From 
the  very  first  shot  of  the  film,  one  senses  that  the  viewers  are  being 
prepared  for  the  enactment  of  a  prank.  And  the  components  of  the 
joke-in-the-making  are: 

•  A  sudden  eruption  that  blurs  the  distinctions  between  ‘travel’  and 
‘tourism’  -  a  shock  upsetting  the  principle  of  assignment  upon 
which  rests  the  norms  of  knowing  and  aesthetic  evaluation  of  the 
‘other’  in  discourses  of  (colonial  or  para-colonial)  travelling  and 
(postcolonial)  tourism. 

•  A  sudden  backtracking  which  forces  persons  eager  on  an  outward 
exploration  to  turn  on  themselves  and  look  inward,  revealing  thereby 
the  limits  of  ‘feigned  primitivism’  of  the  ‘cultured  primitives’. 

•  A  sudden  configuring  of  a  ‘comedy  of  errors’  in  which  persons 
bent  upon  (temporary)  self-obliteration  are  seduced  into  self¬ 
portrayal,  causing  thereby  the  usually  blocked  memory-bytes  to 
flow  in  a  manner  that  brings  to  the  fore  the  historical  conditions  of 
the  formation  of  a  whole  world  of  memory. 

•  A  sudden  disturbance  that  inaugurates  a  historical  interrogation  of 
nostalgia  itself  -  a  confusion  powerful  enough  to  identify  the 
contemplative  subject  who  ‘desiring  desire’  stands  ‘twice  removed’ 

7 

from  the  domain  of  ‘ practical-critical  activity’. 

The  one  element  without  which  the  joke  would  never  have  been 
compossible  is  masculinism.  The  dual-bond  of  ‘primitivism’  and 
‘tourism’  facilitates  Ashim,  Sanjay  and  Flari  (while  the  irrepressible  joker 
Sekhar  joins  in  the  fun  by  simply  aiding  and  simulating  his  more  manly 
friends)  to  switch  from  one  order  of  masculinity  to  another  -  from  the 
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demure,  docile,  mostly  self-apologetic  Bengali  to  the  raw  and  robust, 
full-blown  male.  A  veritable  categorical  shift,  no  less.  In  doing  so,  what 
they  rely  upon  is  the  conceptual  charge  packed  in  the  term  ‘hippie’  - 
hippies  being  those  Western  flower-children  ‘who  opened  up  much  of 
the  Third  World  to  tourism’  and  demonstrated  once  again  that  the  ‘  figure 
of  the  traveller  [was]  not  alien  to  the  tourism  industry  but  functional  to 
it,  both  as  precursor  ...  and  as  exemplar’.9 

Almost  in  accordance  with  Sigmund  Freud’s  astute  observation  that 
‘in  following  the  usage  of  language,  neurosis  takes  words  in  their 
original,  significant  sense,  and  where  it  appears  to  be  using  a  word 
figuratively  it  is  usually  simply  restoring  its  old  meaning’,10  the  youths 
aroused  by  the  (virgin)  locale,  try  re-inventing  themselves.  The  neurotic 
deployment  of  the  word  ‘hippie’  clearly  shows  up  the  genealogical 
connection  between  the  footloose  Calcuttans  bent  on  reversal  and  their 
free-floating  Western  role-model.  In  their  alacrity  to  relinquish  the 
bothersome  aspects  of  social  identification,  the  boys  shed  ‘character’ 
for  ‘characteristics’  -  as  though  bringing  them  up  from  below,  they 
make  visible  the  ‘elemental’  attributes,  which  (they  believe)  constitute 
basic  maleness. 

And  then  comes  the  rude  jolt.  The  four  are  caught  bathing  stripped  to 
the  waist,  not  by  any  scantily  dressed,  illiterate  Santal  or  Kol  woman, 
but  by  two  highly  ‘accomplished’  women.  And  the  chance  meeting  so 
confounds  the  men  -  each  a  master  of  urbane  cynicism  -  that  they  get 
trapped  in  a  whirlpool  of  memory.  Those  who  were  anxious  to  ‘forget’ 
are  cajoled  into  ferreting  out  public  names  from  their  private  archives 
and  are  coerced  to  face  up  to  their  (disturbing)  self-consciousness  in 
place  of  the  (comforting)  Unconscious. 

The  Memory  Game  in  Aranyer  Dili  Ratri  becomes  a  game  of  unwitting 
self-betrayal,  a  game  that  invites  us  to  once  again  examine  the  celebrated 
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aphorism  by  which  Sigmund  Freud  had  summed  up  the  preoccupations 
of  the  ‘scientists’  of  ‘mind’  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Vienna  Psychoanalytic  Society: 
‘Remembering  is  no  puzzle;  it  is  forgetting  that  is  the  problem’.11 

Ill 

The  Memory  Game:  the  Background 

Hari,  it  appears  to  Ashim,  is  little  slow  on  the  uptake  -  he  fears  that 
the  rules  of  the  game  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  the  sportsman.  It  was 
Ashim  who  had  suggested  that  if  Rini  explained  the  rules  to  the  other 
three  they  would  pay  more  attention  than  if  he  tried  doing  so.  But 
perhaps  precisely  because  Rini,  the  dazzling  young  woman  with 
back-combed  hair,  expounds  the  laws,  things  become  a  little  too  fuzzy 
for  Hari.  Ashim  asks  Hari  in  an  aside:  ‘Hey  Hari,  understood?’  But, 
(sensing  perhaps  the  discomfort  of  the  cricketer),  Sekhar  had  already 
added  this  caveat  to  Rini’s  expatiation:  any  name  would  do,  the  name 
of  any  famous  personality,  whether  he  is  a  poet,  a  philosopher  or  a 
jockey.  To  make  the  matter  simpler  he  had  even  provided  a  series  as 
an  illustration:  ‘Gandhi;  Gandhi-Nehru;  Gandhi -Nehru-Azad.’ 

Although  spelt  out  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  ‘Gandhi -Nehru- 
Azad’  series  quickly  assumes  a  preface-like  textual  function  -  hovering 
over  the  rest,  the  names  of  the  architects  of  ‘free’  and  ‘modem’  India 
keep  casting  their  shadows  all  through  the  game.  Emblematic  of  the 
self-dependent  Nation-State,  these  shining  figures  constitute  in  their 
togetherness  the  framework  for  what  follows. 

(Mohandas  Karamchand)  Gandhi  may  have  been  an  Apostle,  strictly 
vegetarian  and  staunchly  non-cooperative  in  issues  relating  to  modern 
communications,  such  as  those  of  the  printing  press  and  the  railways. 
(Jawaharlal)  Nehru  may  have  revised  Gandhi’s  vision  of  the  Hind 
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Swaraj,  mooted  long-drawn  plans  in  favour  of  heavy  industry  and 
celebrated  the  newly  laid  mammoth  dams  as  new  temples  of  India. 
(Moulana  Abul  Kalam)  Azad  may  have  had  an  altogether  different 
view  on  how  best  to  wrest  freedom  from  the  plundering  British.  But 
conflicts  in  perspective  are  of  no  consequence  here.  Instead,  what  is 
material  is  the  sound-effect,  the  phonetic  substance  that  crystallizes 
once  ‘Gandhi’,  ‘Nehru’  and  ‘Azad’  are  uttered  one  after  another.  The 
triad  sets  the  parameter  within  which  names  of  other  renowned  persons 
are  said,  received  or  relayed.  What  is  more,  the  parameter  itself  is 
under  question. 

Sekhar-Ashim-Sanjay-Hari-Jaya  and  Rini  are  trading  in  cultural  capital 
at  a  moment  when  a  decade  of  emancipation  is  about  to  be  officially 
declared.  There  is  indeed  defiance  in  the  air  -  the  turbulent  sixties 
have  made  all,  particularly  the  young,  skeptical  of  the  Nehruvian 
promise.  The  participants  of  the  Memory  Game  in  Ray’s  1970  film 
are  literally  standing  at  the  crossroads  of  history.  1970:  bells  are  tolling 
all  over  the  world. 

The  American  army  in  Vietnam,  the  napalm  bomb,  the  Vietcong  -  the 
American  ‘bang’  in  Vietnam  ending  in  a  shrill  but  sorrowful  whimper; 
the  ‘Prague  Spring’  -  the  roar  of  soviet  tanks  in  the  streets  of 
Czechoslovakia’s  capital  in  1968  has  disillusioned  many  of  the 
feasibility  of  Stalin’s  ‘Socialism  in  one  country’;  grounds  are  being 
prepared  for  the  perpetration  of  a  state-organized  genocide  in 
Bangladesh;  decisive  splits  in  communist  parties;  feminism  on  the 
rise;  sustained  scrutiny  of  the  constructions  of  normative  as  well  as 
alternative  sexualities;  student  unrest  in  Paris,  in  American  universities 
and  elsewhere;  the  carving  out  of  a  new  discursive  terrain  called 
‘Theory’;  battle  between  Theory  and  Philosophy  -  meaning,  battles 
between  local,  dispersed,  underground  knowledges  and  tyrannical,  over¬ 
all,  global  knowledge-systems.  China’s  ‘Cultural  Revolution’  is 
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spreading  beyond  the  borders  of  China;  the  will  to  foreground 
antagonistic  contradictions  (in  place  of  bickering  around  non- 
antagonistic  ones)  is  growing  pronounced;  the  organizational  form 
known  as  the  ‘Party’  is  becoming  more  and  more  problematic  and  the 
Anarchist  insight  that  whoever  you  vote  for,  the  ‘government’  always 
gets  in,  is  increasingly  receiving  popular  consent;  and  (even  if  all  the 
above  impulses  do  not  reach  with  equal  force),  Calcutta  is  boiling 
with  rage.  Just  as  in  Paris,  what  has  been  building  up  in  the  Calcutta 
of  the  sixties  is  ‘the  immense  and  proliferating  criticizability  of  things, 
institutions,  practices,  and  discourses,  a  sort  of  general  feeling  that  the 

ground  [is]  crumbling  beneath  our  feet,  especially  in  places  where  it 
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seemed  most  familiar’. 

It  therefore  is  logical  to  expect  that  while  refreshing  their  memory,  the 
protagonists  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  would  willy-nilly  re-examine  their 
cultural  heirloom.  The  atmosphere  is  too  volatile  -  it  will  induce 
irreverence,  make  even  the  sober  and  the  sane  opt  for  iconoclasm. 

The  Memory  Game  in  Action 

Mrs.  Tripathi  inaugurates  the  memory-trip  by  calling  out  the  most 
obvious  of  all  names:  ‘Rabindranath’.  Her  deportment,  diction,  the 
nimble  artistry  with  which  she  carries  the  weighty  name,  all  attests  to 
Mrs.  Tripathi’s  rich  acquirements. 

As  though  in  retaliation,  Sanjay,  the  editor  of  a  long-extinct  literary 
quarterly,  jerks  out:  ‘Karl  Marx’. 

The  game  now  does  begin  to  get  exciting. 

The  successive  invocations  of  Tagore  and  Marx  instantly  light  up, 
almost  in  its  entirety,  the  mindscape  of  the  participants.  Rabindranath, 
the  fountainhead  of  much  that  is  most  valuable,  about  Bengal’s 
high-modem  venture,  and  Marx,  the  symbol  of  radical  class-politics, 
the  intellectual  inspiration  behind  the  worldwide  struggle  against 
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extraction  of  surplus  value,  meet  to  weave  a  complex  web  of  emotions. 
It  isn’t  as  if  Marx  cancels  out  Tagore  -  but  the  juxtaposing  does 
generate  a  tension.  It  brings  an  edge  of  nonchalance  to  the  admiration 
customarily  reserved  for  Rabindranath,  and  (unobtrusively)  adds  a 
note  of  caution  to  the  radical  agenda  of  the  whole-scale  rejection  of 
the  past  launched  ostensibly  with  the  firm  backing  of  Marx’s  authority. 
Thus  what  is  rendered  problematic  is  the  relation  crucial  to  all  exercises 
of  remembrance  -  the  relation  between  ‘reproductive’  and 
‘revolutionary’  practices,  the  intercourse  between  the  will  to  preserve 
and  ‘record’  and  the  will  to  change  and  ‘play’.  Hinging  on  this  relation, 
the  Memory  Game  continues. 

Names  keep  accumulating  over  rounds.  And  the  names  can  well  be 
distributed  along  two  axes.  The  symmetry  in  the  scheme  of  association 
is  too  uncanny  to  go  unnoticed.  During  the  roll  call  one  keeps  hearing 
two  kinds  of  chiming  -  one  of  the  paradigmatic  kind  and  the  other  of 
the  syntagmatic.  One  set  of  names  is  determined  by  answering  the 
question,  "what  goes  with  what ’  (paradigmatic),  and  the  other,  ‘ what 
follows  what ’  (syntagmatic). 

Mrs.  Tripathi’s  call,  ‘Rabindranath’,  prompts  Ashim  -  like  Sanjay  who 
too  had  literary  ambitions  once  -  to  match  its  splendour  by  introducing 
‘Shakespeare’,  Lord  and  Master  of  English  literature.  Such  calling  of 
‘spirits  from  the  vast  deep’  is  no  doubt  guided  by  the  logic  of 
family-resemblance  -  an  instilled  sense  of  elective  affinity  is  what  impels 
Ashim  to  link  Shakespeare  to  Rabindranath.  These  high-sounding  names 
(also  part  and  parcel  of  drawing-room  chatter  and  elite  conversation), 
do  not  however  befuddle  Sanjay  -  he  keeps  his  nose  to  the  road.  Though 
quite  in  tune  with  paradigmatic  propriety  and  the  euphony  it  dictates, 
Sanjay  maintains  political  rigour.  Signaling  the  current  phase  of  the 
Marxian  project,  he,  in  his  second  turn,  rings  out  the  name  of  the  reigning 
contemporary  cult  figure:  ‘Mao  Tse-tung’. 
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But  Rini,  as  if  to  lighten  the  atmosphere  in  the  very  first  round  adds 
a  flippant  note  to  the  game.  Sitting  by  the  side  of  her  sister-in-law  - 
and  Mrs.  Tripathi  would  soon  assume  a  reclining,  regal  posture  -  Rini 
says:  ‘Cleopatra’.  Cleopatra  makes  her  entry  just  after  Rabindranath 
and  Karl  Marx.  And  Rini’s  offering  -  the  name  of  a  woman  who 
caused  much  embarrassment  to  the  Roman  chiefs  during  the  first 
period  of  Augustan  rule  and  precipitated  a  series  of  political  crises, 
providing  thereby  the  material  to  Plutarch  for  his  biographical  sketch 
of  Mark  Antony  and  Shakespeare  for  his  sauciest  tragedy  -  obviously 
amuses  all,  including  Rini’s  sister-in-law.  Mrs.  Tripathi’s  salad  days 
may  be  long  over,  her  husband  may  have  committed  suicide,  but  she 
is  not  so  sour  that  she  cannot  appreciate  a  joke. 

Next,  Sekhar,  the  joker  at  hand,  further  fortifies  the  comic  mood. 
Picking  up  Rini’s  goggles,  he  says  solemnly:  ‘Atulya  Ghosh’.  With 
such  speed  and  spontaneity  does  he  sound  the  name  that  it  seems  that 
the  mere  sight  of  eyeshades  is  enough  to  bring  the  august  man  to 
mind.  For,  doesn’t  Atulya  Ghosh,  the  Big  Boss  of  the  Bengal  Congress, 
always  keep  his  eyes  hidden  behind  a  pair  of  dark  glasses?  And  then, 
only  to  add  to  the  hilarity,  Mrs.  Tripathi  draws  a  further  parallel  from 
this  sardonic  linking  and  makes  explicit  the  political  commentary 
implicit  in  Sekhar’s  choice.  But  she  does  so  in  complete  innocence. 
While  repeating  the  list  she  calls  out  ‘Prafulla’  instead  of  ‘Atulya’  and 
forfeits  her  chance  to  continue.  The  mistake  itself  is  of  paramount 
importance  -  it  is  far  too  glaring  to  be  overlooked.  For,  going  by 
assonance  and  political  kinship  as  well,  doesn’t  ‘Prafulla’  on  its  own 
follow  ‘Atulya’?  Isn’t  the  connection  between  Prafulla  Chandra  Sen, 
the  Chief  Minister  of  West  Bengal  under  whose  stewardship  the  Indian 
National  Congress  met  with  a  decisive  debacle  in  the  assembly  elections 
of  1967  and  Atulya  Ghosh,  the  lordly  kingmaker,  syntagmatic  in  nature? 
Don’t  they  in  conjunction  symbolically  sum  up  the  sordid  situation  in 
which  Bengal  finds  herself  in  the  late  sixties? 
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At  least  three  of  the  four  youths  participating 
in  the  Memory  Game  stand  testimony  to 
the  miseries  of  the  sixties.  Gifted  with 
powers  of  parody,  Sekhar  is  jobless. 
Successful  as  an  executive,  Ashim  feels  he 
has  somehow  soiled  himself.  Literary  in 
temper,  Sanjay  finds  himself  tied  to  a 
mindless  grind  from  which  there  is  no 
respite.  Each  is  degraded  in  his  own  way  in 
a  world  itself  degraded.  Mrs.  Tripathi’s 
exclamation  hence  -  ‘How  did  I  make  that 
mistake!’  -  heavily  underlines  the  fact  that 
‘Atulya’  and  ‘Prafulla’  compose  the  dyad 
necessary  for  setting  in  context  the  then 
general  resentment  against  authority,  as  well 
as  for  the  violent  undercurrents  in  the 
apparently  harmless  Memory  Game. 

Without  doubt,  the  verbal  pictorial  game  in 
Aranyer  Din  Ratri  is  elegantly  constructed 
-  but  the  elegance  is  by  no  means  pretty. 
The  very  act  of  remembrance  is  so  fraught 
with  dangers  that  it  makes  us,  against  our 
better  judgment  perhaps,  look  at  things  in 
their  nowness  -  the  game  becomes 
memorable  precisely  because  it  captures  the 
flux  in  which  things  are  enmeshed.  Ray’s 
cinematic  rendering  of  re-membering  thus 
underscores  this  one  point:  subjects  are 
structured  but  then  the  structure  is  fluid  too. 

Hari,  perchance,  picks  up  his  cue  from  Rini. 
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His  first  and  single  contribution  to  the  game  is  ‘Helen’.  He  may  have 
said  that  in  sympathetic  association  with  ‘Cleopatra’  (and  thereby  with 
Rini).  But  this  happy  paradigmatic  coupling  of  Cleopatra  and  Helen 
-  women  who  brought  such  turbulence  among  men  that  the  very 
running  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  political  orders  was  threatened  -  is 
rudely  spliced  by  Sekhar.  He  asks  Hari  for  a  clarification:  ‘Helen  of 
Troy  or  Bombay?’  But  isn’t  the  reference  to  Bombay’s  voluptuous 
cabaret-artiste  Helen  an  abomination?  Can  culture -proud  genteel  folks 
afford  to  have  their  inventory  contaminated  by  a  dancer  who  comes 
from  the  low  domain  of  Popular  Hindi  cinema?  Don’t  the 
profanities  committed  by  her  on  the  screen  automatically  disqualify 
her?  Surely,  Sekhar’s  provocative  suggestion  needs  hushing  up.  Rini 
laughingly  intervenes  in  the  quarrel  breaking  out  between  Hari  and 
Sekhar.  To  save  the  cricketer  from  embarrassment,  she  decides  on 
behalf  of  all  that  the  Helen  recalled  by  Hari  originated  in  Troy  and  not 
in  Bombay. 

Bollywood’s  belly  dancer,  the  sex  symbol  worshipped  by  the  masses, 
is  thus  invoked  only  to  be  swiftly  excommunicated  from  the 
memory-field  under  preparation.  She  is  as  if  the  tip  of  an  iceberg. 
And,  it  is  as  if,  were  the  tip  not  covered  up,  there  was  the  possibility 
that  the  libidinal  furnace  that  the  civilized  bhadralok  keeps  locked 
only  to  be  locked  out  of  it,  would  get  revealed,  ruining  thus  the  intricate 
subtleties  of  carefully  designed  discourses.  The  mention  of  (the 
unmentionable)  Helen  is  like  a  slip  of  the  tongue.  And  since  a  slip  is 
more  telling  than  speech-under-control,  ‘Helen  of  Bombay’  gets  to  be 
especially  privileged  in  the  order  of  names  proudly  borne  by  the  urban 
middle  class  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Functioning  as  an  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  an  element  which  causes  rupture  and  also  whose  erasure 
is  vividly  enacted,  she  becomes  a  trap-like  elusive  trace.  And  by  the 
same  movement  she  establishes  another  sequence  of  following  -  a 
syntagmatic  chain  that,  superseding  the  game’s  frame  of  reference, 
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links  various  female  characters  and  magnifies  the  gap  between  the 
theory  and  practice  of  men  who  have  sworn  to  become  elementally 
masculine  in  the  jungles  of  the  Santal  Pargana. 

One  component  in  that  chain  is  ‘Mrs.  Jaya  Tripathi’.  The  manner  in 
which  she  pronounces  the  words,  splits  their  syllables,  when  she 
reminds  Sekhar  and  Sanjay  of  the  names  they  omit  or  fail  to  recall  is 
itself  suggestive.  Sekhar  passes  over  ‘Shakespeare’  -  and,  shouting 
out  the  English  bard’s  name,  Mrs.  Tripathi  breaks  the  word  into  two 
parts:  ‘sex’  and  ‘spear’.  A  little  later  she  proves  to  be  even  more 
daring  -  nudging  Sanjay  and  rather  aggressively  laying  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable  of  the  word  he  is  desperately  searching  for,  she 
triumphantly  rings  out:  ‘Brad -man'.  In  relation  to  Sanjay  at  least,  that 
extra  little  emphasis  proves  to  be  misplaced.  It  would  soon  dawn  on 
Mrs.  Tripathi  that  her  expectations  regarding  his  manliness  were  rather 
exaggerated.  It  isn’t  as  if  Sanjay  does  not  respond  to  the  charms  of  the 
widow.  After  his  exit  from  the  game  he  strikes  up  a  conversation  with 
her.  Ignoring  everybody  else,  he  rushes  into  the  government  bungalow 
that  the  four  young  men  were  illegally  occupying  -  to  fetch  a  pillow 
for  Mrs.  Tripathi.  Before  coming  back  Sanjay  looks  into  the  mirror  to 
check  if  his  hair  is  disheveled,  starts  humming  a  Tagore-song  that 
circuitously  echoes  the  stock-metaphor,  the  ‘age-old’  Indian  topos  or 
kavi-prasiddhi,  of  the  bee  and  the  flower,  and  from  then  on  becomes 
Mrs.  Tripathi’s  constant  companion.  Yet  when  the  climax  arrives,  Mrs. 
Tripathi  offers  herself  to  him,  and  he  gets  the  much  sought-after  chance 
to  prove  his  manliness,  Sanjay’s  nerves  fail  him.  Dumbfounded,  soaked 
in  cold  sweat,  he  watches  the  widow-in-heat  trying  to  copy  the  dance- 
steps  of  the  unaffected  aborigine  female.  And  then  he  simply  flees. 
Another  element  in  the  ‘Helen  of  Bombay’  syntagma  is  the  Santal  woman 
whom  the  macho  cricketer  Hari  does  ‘conquer’.  And  her  entry  is 
pre-determined  by  the  very  quest  for  the  ‘quintessential’  of  the  four  urban 
youths.  Summoned  by  the  dictates  of  organicist  anthropology,  the  Santal 
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woman  dutifully  makes  her  iconic  appearance.  On  the  day  of  their  arrival, 
Ashim  had  declared  -  in  drunken  ecstasy,  after  having  consumed  country- 
liquor  with  his  friends  -  that  they  were  VIPs,  ‘Very  Important  People’. 
And  since  a  woman  of  a  local  tribe  -  any  woman,  any  tribe  -  is  at  best  a 
vehicle  of  some  ‘little  tradition’,  it  was  pre-given  that  at  least  one  of  the 
VIPs  would  take  some  dusky  Santal  damsel  for  a  ride.  And  that  this 
does  happen  only  goes  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  ‘Very  Important  People’ 
that  it  is  still  possible  to  connect  with  Mother  Nature  through  those  who 
are  of  ‘very  little  importance’.  Reacting  strongly  against  highbred 
women,  Hari  seeks  the  bliss  of  total  absorption  in  one  of  the  long-haired 
Santal  maidservants  hired  by  them.  Yet,  during  post-coital  inertia, 
enjoying  his  hard-earned  satiety,  he  fondly  promises  the  girl  that  he  will 
bring  her  a  switch  of  false  hair  from  Calcutta.  The  girl,  of  course,  is 
completely  baffled  by  the  strange  promise.  But  then,  she  has  no  clue 
that  in  the  beginning  was  ‘false  hair’. 

Hari  had  been  cheated  in  love.  And  the  cheat  was  a  city-bred, 
over-literate  woman.  Attracted  to  Hari’s  strong,  muscular  body,  but 
disgusted  by  his  inability  to  pen  a  readable  letter,  the  woman  had 
shown  the  sportsman  the  door.  And  then,  horror  of  horrors,  he  had 
accidentally  discovered  during  the  tempestuous  showdown,  that  the 
gorgeous  tresses  of  his  beloved  were  false,  bought  in  the  market!  That 
moment  of  shattering  knowledge  (made  more  painful  by  the  stunning 
slap  he  received  from  the  ‘disrobed’  woman)  that  his  object  of  desire 
was  no  more  than  a  cheap  doll-machine,  a  thing  artificial  from  head 
to  toe,  is  what  has  brought  Hari  to  the  edges.  The  shock  precipitated 
an  acute  depression  in  Hari  -  since  then  he  has  been  living  in  a  limbo. 
And  his  well-meaning  friends  have  arranged  this  ‘outing’  to  Santal 
Pargana  for  his  sake.  The  expedition  to  Palamou,  the  land  of  the  Kol 
and  Santal,  is  akin  to  setting  in  motion  a  therapy  -  the  change  in 
environment  is  meant  to  create  the  right  conditions  for  Hari’s  (internal) 
wound  to  heal. 
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But,  when  the  moment  of  therapeutic  cure  arrives,  Hari  again  breaks 
down.  He  remains  ‘obliged  to  repeat  the  repressed  material  as  a 
contemporary  experience  instead  of  remembering  it  as  something 
belonging  to  the  past’.  And  the  material  emanating  an  uncanny 
‘unwished-for-exactitude’,14  Hari  re-inscribes  his  obsessions  vis-a-vis 
false  hair  on  the  woman  he  seduces.  Speaking  figuratively,  he  dreams 
of  embellishing  the  body  of  the  rural  Santal  with  a  tattoo  -  a  tattoo 
that  would  keep  the  wound  of  the  memory  of  the  double-dealing 
urban  woman  festering  in  him.  Hari’s  excursion  into  the  bowels  of 
‘nature’  reinforces  his  attachment  to  the  cultural  ‘surface’.  And  this 
does  not  go  unnoticed. 

Always  alert  to  the  comic  spark,  the  (Puck-like)  Sekhar  teasingly 
touches  upon  the  theme  of  ‘repetition’  pivotal  to  Hari’s  escapades 
towards  the  end  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri.  After  Hari  receives  a  stunning 
blow  on  the  head  -  a  blow  that  duplicates  the  slap  he  had  received 
from  his  erstwhile  lady-love  -  from  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  earlier 
falsely  accused  of  theft,  Sekhar  consoles  the  bull  of  a  man  by  repeating 
the  remark  he  had  made  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  pleasure-tour: 
‘Don’t  worry,  the  sore  will  heal.’  The  only  good  that  the  tour-therapy 
has  done  to  Hari  is  this:  it  has  transformed  his  ‘inner’  psychic  wound 
into  an  ‘outward’  physical  wound. 

But  it  isn’t  as  if  all  the  elements  that  compose  the  ‘montage’  centred 
around  ‘Helen  of  Bombay’  are  present  in  flesh  and  blood.  There  is  one 
that  is  missing.  Of  the  four  youths  three  are  paired  -  whether  any  of 
them  merits  being  paired  with  a  member  of  the  opposite  sex  is  beside 
the  point.  The  material  point  is,  no  matter  how  unsuccessfully  and  for 
how  short  a  time,  they  get  to  be  ‘close’  to  women.  Sanjay  meets  Mrs. 
Tripathi.  Hari  becomes  intimate  with  a  Santal.  Ashim  finds  an  intellectual 
consort  in  Rini.  But  Sekhar,  the  compulsive  joker,  remains  isolated. 
Maybe  -  and  we  can  only  guess  -  he  has  no  (instinctual)  stake  in 
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mix-matching  of  that  order.  Moreover,  did  we  not  hear  the  mocking, 
angry  taunts  of  handsome  (and  obviously  ‘shapist’)  Ashim  at  the  time 
when  the  four  were  ‘caught’  bathing  half-naked  by  Jaya  and  Rini:  ‘You 
bastard,  what  will  you  understand?  You  midget!  It  isn’t  as  if  you  have 
anything  at  stake!’? 

Sekhar  shares  his  friends’  agonies,  assists  them  in  handling  their  angst 
-  and  angst  incidentally  happens  to  be  the  technical  term  for  the 
psychological  posturing  most  current  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  of 
the  twentieth  century.  But,  he  is  not  really  involved.  And  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  it  is  only  he  who  understands  that  the  libidinal  hankering 
and  concomitant  anxiety  his  friends  have,  their  desperate  need  to  see 
‘nature’  and  ‘culture’  as  being  antithetical,  is  at  best  much  ado  about 
nothing,  ‘nothing’  understood  in  the  (original)  Elizabethan  sense  of 
the  ‘woman’. 

The  last  element  in  the  ‘Helenic’  chain  is  Rini.  Sensing  that  Ashim  is 
too  confirmed  a  male  chauvinist  to  court  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  she  feigns  forgetting.  And  this  happens  in  the  fifth  round. 
Fiercely  competitive,  Ashim  goes  on  to  render  remembering  as  difficult 
as  possible  by  flouting  the  paradigmatic  and  syntagmatic  norms  the 
game  had  evolved.  His  last  three  contributions  -  Rani  Rasmoni,  the 
founder  of  the  Dakshineswar  Kali  Temple  and  the  patron  of 
Ramakrishna  Paramhangsha;  Tekchand  Thakur,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Peary  Chand  Mitra,  the  author  of  (possibly)  the  first  Bengali  novel 
Alaler  gharer  dulal ;  and  Mumtaz  Mahal,  the  queen  in  whose  memory 
the  Mogul  emperor  Shahjahan  built  the  Taj  Mahal  -  bring  the  game 
to  the  brink  of  absurdity.  Rini  too  responds  suitably.  She  adds  to  the 
list  the  names  of  (Bobby)  Kennedy  and  Napoleon.  At  the  end  of  it  all, 
what  emerges  is  this  6x4  matrix: 
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Contributors 

First  Round 

Second  Round 

Third  Round 

Fourth  Round 

Mrs.  Tripathi 

Rabindranath 

Out 

Sanjay 

Karl  Marx 

Mao  Tse-tung 

Out 

Rini 

Cleopatra 

Don  Bradman 

(Bobby)  Kennedy 

Napoleon 

Sekhar 

Atulya  Ghosh 

Out 

Hari 

Helen 

Out 

Ashim 

Shakespeare 

Rani  Rasmoni 

Tekchand  Thakur 

Mumtaz  Mahal 

The  names  of  the  illustrious  persons  are  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Ashim,  for  example,  recites  the  expanding  sequence  four  times  and 
Rini  thrice.  In  the  process  however,  the  names  acquire  differing 
densities.  Of  the  thirteen  names,  the  viewers  get  to  hear  those  collected 
in  the  first  round  many  times  (e.g.  ‘Rabindranath’  sixteen  times,  ‘Karl 
Marx’  fifteen  times,  ‘Shakespeare’  nine  times)  and  the  one  deposited 
last  (‘Mumtaz  Mahal’)  only  once. 

Now,  the  question  is,  does  the  texture  given  to  the  medley  of  names 
in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  tell  us  something  about  representation  itself? 
Does  it  -  beyond  obliquely  referring  to  the  critical  historical  moment 
when  statues  of  renowned  personalities,  such  as  that  of  Iswarchandra 
Vidyasagar,  one  of  the  principal  makers  of  Bengal’s  modernity,  were 
being  pulled  down  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  when  every  object  of 
general  veneration  was  being  reappraised  from  the  Marxist-Maoist 
perspective  -  offer  a  theoretical  vision  in  relation  to  ideological 
congealment  (and  concealment)?  In  other  words,  is  there  to  be  found 
a  productive  transaction  between  the  cinema  and  the  art  of 
re-membering  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri ? 

IV 

In  Theory 

The  year  is  1989.  The  Berlin  Wall,  the  wall  that  in  the  western 
democratic  commonsense  was  like  the  ‘dividing  line’  between  ‘Plato’s 
(dark)  cave’  and  the  ‘outside’  flooded  with  sunlight,  crumbles  to  dust. 
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Tiananmen  Square,  Red  China’s  select  site  where  vows  of  solidarity 
were  traditionally  as  well  as  periodically  voiced,  is  splattered  with  the 
blood  of  student  agitators.  A  little  later,  with  almost  the  entire  Socialist 
block  switching  over  to  market-economy  for  secular  salvation,  the 
Soviet  Union  disintegrates.  An  ‘orgy  of  self-congratulation’15  breaks 
out  in  the  liberal  part  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

1993:  Center  for  Ideas  and  Society  at  the  University  of  California, 
Riverside,  organizes  a  conference  titled  ‘Whither  Marxism?  Global 
Crises  in  International  Perspective’.  The  conference  is  announced  with 
the  explicit  intention  of  addressing  the  (post-socialist)  heralding  of  the 
theme  of  ‘death  of  Marxism’.  On  April  22  and  23,  Jacques  Derrida 
(1930  -  2004)  delivers  the  plenary  address.  The  same  year  sees  the 
publication  of  Derrida’s  (revised  and  extended)  lectures  in  French.  In 
1994  appears  the  English  translation:  Specters  of  Marx  -  the  State  of 
the  Debt,  the  Work  of  Mourning,  and  the  New  International. 

Among  a  multitude  of  complicated  investigations  in  Specters  of  Marx 
(made  convoluted  by  exacting  discursive  contortions),  a  thorough¬ 
going  theoretical  interrogation  of  Philosophy,  a  scattering  of  reading 
round  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  a  relentless  deconstruction  of  the  ‘gospel 
of  politico-economic  liberalism’ 16  and  a  (playful)  pitting  of  ‘hauntology’ 
against  ‘ontology’,  Derrida  at  one  point  raises  rather  an  elementary 
question.  He  asks  himself:  ‘What  is  ideology?  Can  one  translate  with 
regard  to  it  the  logic  of  surviving  .  .  .  with  regard  to  the  patrimony  of 
the  idol ?’  And  then,  invoking,  (or,  more  accurately,  conjuring  up)  the 
text  whose  specter  had  been  haunting  Specters  of  Marx  from  the 
inception,  Derrida  writes:  ‘The  treatment  of  the  phantomatic  in  The 
German  Ideology  announces  or  confirms  the  absolute  privilege  that 
Marx  always  grants  to  religion,  to  ideology  as  religion  ...  in  his 
analysis  of  ideology  in  general’.  Having  come  to  The  German 
Ideology,  Derrida  explicates  the  Marxian  analysis  of  ‘how  the  ghost 
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gives  its  form,  that  is  to  say,  its  body,  to  the  ideologem’.19 

Derrida  surmises  that  the  ‘phantomatic’  effects  of  the  ‘patrimony  of 
the  idol’,  the  chains  of  equivalence  between  formal  expressions  and 
ghostly  embodiments  of  various  types  of  ‘ideologem’,  are  deftly 
summarized  in  the  Marxian  vision  of  the  ‘specter’:  ‘Marx  advances 
that  belief  ...  in  the  ghost  in  general,  consists  in  autonomizing  a 
representation  ( Vostellung )  and  in  forgetting  its  genesis  as  well  as  its 
real  grounding  ( reale  Grundlage)\  And  all  this  is  to  be  found  in 
Marx-Engels’  The  German  Ideology. 

The  1845-46  manuscript  of  The  German  Ideology  had  to  wait  for 
about  a  century  before  it  could  reach  the  public  domain.  Marx  did,  it 
is  true,  briefly  refer  to  the  work  in  his  much-publicized  1859  ‘Preface 
to  A  Contribution  to  the  Critique  of  Political  Economy’ .  Yet,  ‘abandoned 
to  the  gnawing  criticism  of  the  mice’  and  not  of  men,  the  ‘two  large 
octavo  volumes’”  containing  the  manuscript  gathered  nothing  but  dust 
for  nine  long  decades.  It  was  only  from  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  -  1903,  to  be  exact  -  that  sections  of  Marx’s  theorization  on 
the  concept  of  ‘ideology’  started  to  appear  in  journals.  The  whole  of 
The  German  Ideology  in  the  original  entered  the  world  of  print  for  the 
first  time  in  1932.  And,  only  the  other  day  -  in  1964,  to  be  exact  - 
was  the  book  translated  into  English. 

By  then,  the  category  of  ‘ideology’  was  already  well  entrenched  in 
Marxist  -  also  non-  and  anti-Marxist  -  discourses.  The  word  was 
being  used  to  mean  anything  one  wanted  it  to  mean:  the  randomization 
and  the  concomitant  chaotic  polyvalence  had  robbed  the  concept  of 
much  of  its  shine  or  sting.  The  coming-to-the-surface  of  The  German 
Ideology  from  the  Marxian  underground-archive  during  the  interregnum 
between  the  two  world  wars  was  therefore  like  an  insurrection  -  the 
appearance  of  The  German  Ideology  (as  well  as  Marx’s  1844 
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Manuscripts )  became  an  occasion  to  aim  for  a  drastic  ‘revaluation’  of 
the  ‘value’  of  ‘ideology’  and  sharpen  its  blunted  theoretical  edge. 
Outlining  the  ‘speculative  philosophers”  (conspiratorial)  moves  to 
consecrate  the  ‘hegemony  of  the  spirit’"4  in  history,  the  young  Marx 
had  written  in  the  section  titled  ‘Ruling  Class  and  Ruling  Ideas’  of  the 
first  volume  (sub-titled:  ‘Critique  of  Modem  Gemian  Philosophy’)  of 
The  German  Ideology : 

The  whole  trick  of  proving  the  hegemony  of  the  spirit  in  history... 
is. ..confined  to  the  following  three  attempts: 

1 .  One  must  separate  the  ideas  of  those  ruling  for  empirical  reasons, 
under  empirical  conditions  and  as  corporeal  individuals,  from  these 
rulers,  and  thus  recognise  the  rule  of  ideas  or  illusions  in  history. 

2.  One  must  bring  an  order  into  this  rule  of  ideas,  prove  a  mystical 
connection  among  the  successive  ruling  ideas,  which  is  managed  by 
regarding  them  as  ‘forms  of  self-determination  of  the  concept’  ... 

3.  To  remove  the  mystical  appearance  of  this  ‘self-determining  concept’ 
it  is  changed  into  a  person  -  ‘self-consciousness’  -  or,  to  appear 
thoroughly  materialistic,  into  a  series  of  persons  who  represent  the 
‘concept’  in  history,  into  the  ‘thinkers’,  the  ‘philosophers’,  the 
ideologists,  who  again  are  understood  as  the  manufacturers  of 

25 

history,  as  the  ‘council  of  guardians’,  as  the  rulers." 

These  three  steps,  according  to  Marx,  were  quite  sufficient  to  ‘eliminate’ 
‘the  whole  body  of  materialistic  elements  from  history’."6  They  have 
the  same  effect  on  individuals  or  communities  as  the  separation  from 
‘water’  has  on  ‘freshwater  fish’."  The  act  of  separating  the  ‘fish’  from 
the  ‘water’  -  in  the  sense  of  isolating  and  petrifying  the  animal-with- 
the-fin  into  a  thing- in-itself  -  makes  one  forget  the  fact  of  the  ‘river’ 
and  thereby  the  fact  that  ‘as  soon  as  the  river  is  made  to  serve  industry, 
as  soon  as  it  is  polluted  by  dyes  and  other  waste  products  and  navigated 
by  steamboats,  or  as  soon  as  its  water  is  diverted  into  canals  [the  fish 
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may  be]  deprive[d]  of  its  medium  of  existence’.  Similarly,  the 
three-turn  ideological  twisting  or  the  ‘conjuring  tricks’”  make  men 
(and  women)  forget  the  grounds  upon  which  the  idols  of  ‘ideologists’ 
are  erected  or  the  sources  from  which  the  ‘council  of  guardians’  derives 
authority.  Marx  further  asserted  that  the  ‘lack’  in  recollection  instituted 
via  the  ‘hegemony  of  the  spirit  in  history’  was  also  productive. 
Productive  because  it  necessarily  took  recourse  to  the  idea  of  the  spirit 
rather  literally:  begetting  ‘offspring  of  the  spirit’.  ‘Spiritual  forgetting’ 
filled  up  the  ‘skies’  with  ‘apparitions’.  Next,  (in  rather  a  comic  vein) 
Marx  went  on  to  offer  a  typology  for  those  apparitions.  Basically,  he 
said,  there  were  ten  types  of  ‘specters’  which  frequent  the  forgetful: 
‘  the  supreme  being’,  ‘ essence ’,  ‘  vanity  of  the  world’,  ‘ good  and  evil 
beings’,  ‘ the  essence  and  its  realm’,  ‘ essences’ ,  ‘ God-Man’,  ‘man’, 
‘  the  national  spirit’  and  ‘everything’ .  The  one  salient  point  in  Marx’s 
critique  of  ideology  was  that  all  ideological  constructions  were 
(somehow)  centred  on  amnesia  in  regard  to  representation.  Marx  wrote 
with  great  aplomb:  ‘All  the  “specters’’  which  have  filed  before  us 
were  concepts.  These  concepts...  understood  as  concepts  inside 
consciousness,  as  thoughts  in  people’s  heads,  transferred  from  their 
objectivity  back  into  the  subject,  elevated  from  substance  into  self- 
consciousness,  are  -whimsies  or  fixed  ideas’. 32 

And  Jacques  Derrida,  at  a  very  opportune  moment  in  his  1993  lectures 
on  the  specters  of  Marx,  in  the  fifth  section  titled  ‘Apparition  of  the 
inapparent:  the  phenomenological  “conjuring  trick”’,  does  no  more 
than  remind  the  listeners/readers  of  the  above  statement.  He  simply 
quotes  the  passage  cited  above.  Re-clarifying  in  1993-94  the 
‘self-clarification’34  achieved  by  Marx  in  1845-46,  Derrida  leads  to 
the  hypothesis:  if  ideology  can  indeed  be  translated  with  regard  to  the 
logic  of  surviving,  then  the  very  tactic  of  de-autonomizing 
representations  -  meaning,  dislodging  idols  who  with  popular  consent 
coalesce  to  represent  a  concept,  any  ‘self-determining  concept’35-  has 
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some  or  the  other  counter-ideological  logic  behind  it. 

Proceeding  further  one  can  venture  to  say: 

•  Whatever  be  its  political  content,  every  counter-ideological  move 
demands  to  be  read  as  an  attempt  at  historicizing  the  event  of 
surviving. 

•  While  surviving  evokes  a  sense  of  a  steady  accrual  that  has  the 
effect  of  presenting  the  past  in  the  present  tense,  the  disturbance 
caused  by  counter-ideological  gambits  bring  the  accrual-effect  within 
critical  purview  and  posit  the  idea  of  presence  in  the  garb  of  a 
problem. 

•  By  ‘sticking  together’  names  and  ideas  ‘ideologists’  fabricate  a 
‘history  of  ideas’  -  the  narrative  thus  ‘spun’  places  a  high  premium 
on  the  notion  of  continuity.  On  the  other  hand,  those  interested  in 
exposing  the  scandal  called  ‘the  hegemony  of  the  spirit  in  history’36, 
go  for  an  exposition  that  hinges  on  interruption. 

•  N either  the  names  nor  the  ideas  by  themselves  are  centrally  significant 
to  counter-ideological  manoeuvres.  What  is  of  concern  to  the 
strategists  is  the  (theoretical)  terrain  in  which  the  (so-called)  cultural 
heirlooms  are  embedded.  Hence,  the  main  counter-ideological 
impetus  is  to  open  sealed  containers  filled  with  neatly  and  tightly 
arranged  items,  unpack  them  in  order  to  produce  the  confusion  of  the 
clutter.  To  put  it  differently,  their  goal  is  to  re-shape  the  baggage  of 
received  memories  -  make  the  bulging  bag  look  like  a  Pandora’s 
Box  by  placing  skewed  lenses  between  the  eyes  of  spectators  and  the 
object. 

Aranyer  Din  Ratri’s  Tactic  of  Unpacking 

Aranyer  Din  Ratri  provides  a  brilliant  instance  of  ‘unpacking’. 

Contrived  by  the  inter-play  of  two  opposing  strands  -  one  of  adamantine 

reiteration  of  an  always-on-the-increase  ‘self-determining’  sequence 

and  the  other  of  omissions,  mistaken  substitutions,  blanks  and 
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unexpected  additions  -  the  Memory  Game  weaves  a  text  of  its  own. 
Surcharged  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  1960s  is  with  anti-patriotic 
sentiments  -  the  root  of  the  word  ‘patriot’  ultimately  reaches  back  to 
Greek  /Latin  patr  or  pater,  which  are  cognates  of  the  Sanskrit  pita  / 
pitra,  all  meaning  ‘father’  -  the  participants  of  the  ‘memory  game’ 
give  in  to  an  unplanned,  chaotic  interrogation  of  the  ‘logic  of  surviving 
with  regard  to  the  patrimony  of  the  idol’  .  The  roots  of  the  word 
‘patrimony’  again  ultimately  reach  back  to  the  same  patr  /  pitra. 

Unlike  their  ‘western’  counterpart,  the  angry  youth  of  Bengal  have 
inherited  intellectual  estates  from  ancestors  who  originated  in  the  ‘east’ 
as  well  as  the  ‘west’.  Given  the  complex  genealogical  connections, 
the  patrimonial  deals  that  they  have  to  negotiate  are  doubly  onerous. 
It  therefore  is  not  surprising  that  in  enumerating  their  (mental)  heritage 
the  participants  of  the  Memory  Game  refer  to  quite  a  few  foreign 
‘father-figures’:  Marx  and  Mao,  Shakespeare  and  Napoleon  exert 
similar  kinds  of  pressures  on  them  as  does  Rabindranath. 

It  now  becomes  unavoidable  to  raise  the  question  which  has  been 
lurking  in  the  background  from  the  first  sentence  of  this  essay.  The 
question  is:  isn’t  it  very  difficult  (if  not  impossible)  to  deal  with  the 
phenomena  of  memory  in  cinema?  Isn’t  the  fact  of  a  meaningful 
cinematic  representation  of  memory  perplexing?  Being  an  audio-visual 
medium,  isn’t  cinema  itself  inimical  to  the  exercise  which  Ray  sets  for 
himself  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratril 


V 

The  Triumph  oT Recording 

The  twentieth  century  has  been  the  century  of  permanent  technological 
revolution.  It  has  not  only  ensured  a  near-continuous  broadening  of 
the  scope  of  recording  but  also  made  the  activity  of  recording  itself 
compelling.  This  much  can  be  said  with  certainty:  the  improvements 
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in  recording  technology  have  had  at  least  two  far-reaching  impacts  on 
the  twentieth-twenty-first  century  man  and  his  sensibilities: 

•  the  conditions  for  repetition  are  far  better  realized  now  than  ever 
before; 

•  the  ratio  and  the  relation  between  retention  and  deletion  are 
irrevocably,  radically  altered. 

And  nowhere  are  these  two  conditions  more  widely  and  acutely  felt 
than  in  the  audio-visual  media. 

The  reason  is  easy  to  guess. 

So  far  it  has  been  feasible  to  record  only  two  of  our  senses.  At  the  cost 
of  the  three  near-senses,  ‘smell’,  ‘taste’  and  ‘touch’,  the  two  distant 
senses,  ‘seeing’  and  ‘hearing’,  have  vastly  profited  from  man’s  exertions 
to  ‘capture’  himself.  The  discovery  of  photography  in  1839  and  the 
subsequent  invention  of  the  phonograph  by  Thomas  Alva  Edison  in 
1877  have  made  the  two  distant  senses  primary  in  more  senses  than 
one.  Relentlessly  worked  upon,  continually  put  to  use  by  newer  and 
improved  machines,  ‘sight’  and  ‘hearing’  have  been  invested  with 
powers  way  beyond  the  others.  The  two  faculties  -  that  of  vision  and 
the  auditory  -  can  now  ‘speak’  for  the  rest.  Subsuming  taste,  touch 
and  smell  to  the  point  of  obliteration,  this  couple  alone  can  represent 
the  human  body.  Uneven  development  of  recording  vis-a-vis  the  sensory 
modes  and  the  consequent  hegemony  of  the  audio-visual  spirit  in 
history  has  rendered  possible  the  production  of  a  synthetic  wholeness 
by  the  mixing  of  sound  and  image.  And  the  site  where  that  momentous 
contact,  also  a  contract  takes  place  is  of  course  the  ‘cinema’. 

The  transition  from  the  ‘silent  era’  to  the  ‘era  of  talkies’  was  quite 
brief.  In  1 927,  in  a  Hollywood  film  named  Jazz  Singer  sound  was  first 
grafted  to  the  moving  image.  For  many,  the  moving  images  by 
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themselves  were  sufficient.  H.  G.  Wells,  the  writer  foxed  by  and  fixated 
on  machines  and  the  fictions  they  generated,  had,  for  example,  once 
quipped  to  Charlie  Chaplin:  ‘There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  film.  The 
fact  that  they  move  is  wonderful!’40  And  Chaplin,  despite  his  initial 
reservations  about  making  the  mobile  but  mute  images  vocal,  was 
constrained  to  move  ahead.  The  master  of  mime  could  not  resist  the 
pleasure  of  mixing  sound  with  images.  And  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1966,  Jacques  Derrida,  while  challenging  the  ‘metaphysics  of  presence’ 
inherent  to  the  Freudian  notion  of  the  Unconscious  and  proposing  to 
radicalize  the  Freudian  concept  of  the  ‘trace’  was  writing  in  the  avant- 
garde  (Maoist  semiotic)  journal  Tel  Quel41  (‘As  It  Is’),  ‘The  machine 
-  and,  consequently,  representation  -  is  death  and  finitude  within 
psyche  . . .  [The  machine]  resemble[s]  memory  ...  It  founds  memory’,42 
colour  films  were  on  the  verge  of  overshadowing  the  black  and  white. 
Displacing  the  not  quite  real-like  black  and  white  image,  colour  brought 
the  cinema  nearer  to  skin  -  the  pigment-sensitive  camera  and 
film-plates  engendered  an  even  more  wondrous  reality-effect. 

The  cinema  thus,  from  the  late  twenties  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  fed 
jointly  on  two  types  of  recorded  ‘memorable  perceptions’  -  those 
which  lend  themselves  to  be  re-stated  or  re -played  rather  fluently  as 
they  are  routed  through  the  much  exercised  senses  of  ‘hearing’  or 
‘seeing’.  The  truism  that  cinema  is  an  audio-visual  medium  has  a 
special  force.  Precisely  because  it  creates  the  ‘scientific  illusion’43  of 
maintaining  intact  the  soundlook  of  things  past,  that  cinema  commands 
‘universal’  attention.  But  the  trouble  is  this  same  forte  is  also  the 
source  of  immense  trouble. 

Seeing  and  hearing  being  most  susceptible  to  conscious  re-collection, 
there  is  no  medium  that  comes  anywhere  near  the  cinema  in  the 
business  of  ‘resembling  memory’.  So  strange  and  superior  are  its 
simulative  powers  that,  even  while  the  plot  is  thin,  situations  fantastic, 
the  speech  and  diction  of  characters  miles  away  from  everyday 
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language,  cinematic  signs  have  the  look,  the  texture  of  raw,  unprocessed 
data.  Traces  are  so  nonchalantly,  effortlessly  converted  into  signs,  that 
an  equivalence  nearing  identity  is  established  between  them.  The 
intermediary  role  of  the  ‘trace’  downplayed,  the  cinematic  signs  appear 
as  if  self-authenticated,  as  though  the  ‘things-out-there’  they  picture 
are  not  pure  fabrications  but  are  really  Real.  Cinema  as  a  recording 
technology  has  the  in-built  tendency  to  rub  off  the  ‘re-’  part  of 
‘representation’  and  present  thereby  what  is  unique  to  it  or  best  achieved 
by  it:  the  phantasma  of  presence.  Surely  it  is  no  accident  that,  despite 
flashbacks,  jazzy  jump-cuts  and  flash-forwards,  the  tense  proper  to 
cinema  is  neither  the  past  nor  the  future  -  cinema  speaks  naturally  in 
the  present  tense. 

Discussing  the  peculiar  features  of  the  photographic  image,  Roland 
Barthes  had  commented  in  1961:  ‘The  purely  “denotative”  status  of 
the  photograph,  the  perfection  and  plenitude  of  its  analogy,  in  short, 
its  “objectivity”,  has  every  chance  of  being  mythical’.44  When  the 
‘photographic’  combines  with  the  ‘phonographic’,  the  result  becomes 
more  incredibly  credible:  the  ‘purely  “denotative”  status’  of  the  product 
more  secure,  its  ‘mythical’  aspect  has  the  greater  ‘chance’  of  drawing 
a  stronger  guarantee  of  ‘objectivity’.  The  cinema  seems  to  clinch  the 
truth  of  Barthes’  acute  observation  regarding  the  photographic  image 
and  its  message:  ‘The  connotation  is  now  experienced  only  as  the 
natural  resonance  of  the  fundamental  denotation  .  .  .  and  we  are  thus 
confronted  with  a  typical  process  of  naturalization  of  the  cultural’.45 
This  then  is  the  paradox:  while  it  can  and  does  ‘resemble  memory’46 
effectively,  conceive  amazing  verisimilitudes  and  unbelievable 
make -beliefs,  cinema,  by  the  same  dint,  is  most  amenable  to  amnesia. 
Why?  Simply  because  ‘naturalism’  is  endemic  to  cinema  -  and,  as 
Jacques  Derrida  pointed  out  in  his  1966  essay  ‘Freud  and  the  Scene  of 
Writing’,  ‘memory’,  inevitably  eludes,  ‘escapes  the  grasp  of 
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naturalism’.47 
Against  the  Grain 

Then  again  ‘naturalisms’  are  not  ‘bom’  but  ‘made’.  There  is  no  singular 
ontology  that  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  All  spheres  of  art  undergo 
seasonal  crises:  they  occur  when  things  tend  to  stand  still,  when 
novelties  too  become  variations  of  the  same.  Every  such  period  of 
stagnation  generates  ennui  and  along  with  it  contempt  -  for  nothing 
breeds  contempt  as  vigorously  as  does  familiarity.  The  scorn  for  artifacts 
which  reign  supreme  in  the  absence  of  alternatives,  those  that  cash  in 
on  the  adjective  ‘popular’  purely  by  default,  is  often  the  incentive 
behind  the  rash  impulse  to  cross  over  boundaries.  There  is  an  element 
of  impatience,  an  expression  of  exasperation  in  each  such  outburst  - 
never  mind  how  ‘calculated’  and  ‘controlled’  the  exposition,  how 
‘decorous’  the  diction,  how  ‘proper’  the  show,  there  is  bound  to  be  a 
note  of  defiance,  an  air  of  irreverence  about  it. 

In  direct  opposition  to  the  rolling  stone,  anything  that  stands  for  too 
long  gathers  moss  around  it;  as  tokens  of  frozen  remembrance,  all 
relics  tend  to  turn  weighty  over  time.  And  when  things  snap,  they  snap 
with  a  suddenness  that  confounds  most.  What  was  earlier  ‘in  order’, 
hence  ‘natural’,  is  then  shown  to  be  no  more  than  a  particular 
configuration,  a  compilation  of  signs  saturated  with  handy  signifieds. 

‘Naturalized’  signs  possess  a  rare  virtue  -  having  regular  contours  and 
transparent  surfaces,  signs  loaded  with  meaning  are  amenable  to  quick 
summoning:  they  are  exemplars  of  ‘lucidity’.  And  surely  the  most 
revealing  aspect  of  transparency  is  its  capacity  to  provide  clear  passages 
or  inviting  openings  to  dusky  interiors.  One  hardly  looks  at  a 
light-pervious  object,  one  mostly  sees  through  it  -  the  exterior  poses 
no  obstruction  as  such.  By  the  same  token,  the  dress,  the  costume,  the 
covering,  the  cut,  all  that  fashions  an  object  is  considered  merely 
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decorative,  secondary.  With  not  a  chit  to  obstruct  the  vision,  the  viewer 
or  rather  the  voyeur  can  safely  indulge  in  leisurely  depth-studies  and 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  things:  stare  straight  at  some  bare  essence.  Yes, 
there  is  a  touch  of  the  lurid  in  spectacles  flaunted  as  ‘lucid’. 

It  is  doubly  so,  for  frank  nakedness  is  at  best  an  elegant  chimera,  the 
one  constant  yet  unattainable  vanishing  point  in  the  ever-receding 
horizon  of  expectations.  And  that  is  why,  what  one  age  believes  to  be 
expressly  manifest,  ‘exposed’  for  eternity,  appears  impregnable  to 
another  -  the  taken-for-granted  ‘natural’  irradiance  itself  may,  at  some 
point  in  history,  become  so  mystifying  as  to  suggest,  in  lieu  of  the 
fixed  destination,  a  fresh  departure. 

Candidly  put,  the  semiotic  conduct  of  naturalism  is  patently  pretentious 
-  it  impresses  by  pretending  not  to  pretend.  Like  every  other  sign, 
‘naturalist’  signs  too  are  processed  entities;  yet  they  behave  as  though 
they  belong  to  a  different  domain  of  mechanics.  That  naturalist 
representations  appear  neat  and  clinical,  have  a  transcendental  gloss 
about  them,  is  because  they  somehow  succeed  in  achieving  the 
impossible:  suppressing  the  ‘re’  portion  of ‘representation’,  they  manage 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  production  aspect  of  representation.  ‘Natural 
products’  instill  the  faith  in  those  who  have  the  inclination  to  be 
faithful  that  they  are  somehow  immaculately  conceived. 

There  is  no  realm  of  art  where  this  trick  is  not  to  be  found  -  literature, 
music,  theatre  -  each  abounds  with  examples  when  certain 
‘textual-makes’  become  so  conventional,  so  acceptable,  so  filled-to- 
the-brim  with  meaning,  that  the  ‘textual-claims’  they  put  forward  seem 
almost  uncontestable.  And  then  neither  the  extraction  of  the  ‘rational 
kernel  from  the  mystic  shell’  nor  the  abstraction  of  the  mystic  kernel 
from  the  hardened  rational  shell  seems  viable.  Speaking  rhetorically, 
with  just  an  onion  in  hand,  peeling  the  coverings  to  reveal  its  secret 
core  loses  all  efficacy  as  a  critical  exercise.  And  this  attempt  to  seek 
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the  hidden  gets  to  be  more  self-defeating  in  case  of  the  cinema  -  given 
its  texture,  its  closeness  to  reprographic  recording,  its  novelty,  earlier 
well-known  steps  hardly  help  in  entering  that  field  or  leaving  a  mark 
of  distinction  there.  Without  a  realist  appraisal  of  the  innate  quality  of 
the  cinema,  which  keeps  spectators  spellbound,  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
new  roads  against  resistances,  use  ruptures  as  new  routes. 

Therefore,  though  general,  true  for  all  branches  of  art,  this  maxim  has 
a  special  significance  for  the  cinema:  the  last  person  who  can  entertain 
any  kind  of  totalizing  ambition  is  the  filmmaker  who  dares  to  label 
himself  a  ‘realist.’  In  a  medium  where  ‘trace’  and  ‘sign’  cohabit  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  the  two  virtually  indistinguishable,  it  does  not 
pay  to  imagine  that  lost  traces  can  be  recovered  by  seeing  through 
signs.  The  realist  film-maker  has  no  better  option  than  to  don  the  robe 
of  a  jester.  For  who  else  is  a  jester  but  the  practical  person  who 
understands  and  acknowledges  freely  that  all  moves  intended  as 
retaliations  against  hegemonic  forces  can  at  best  be  tactical  -  they  are 
merely  circumstantial,  commonsensical  retorts  employed  under 
pressures  of  time.  In  stark  contrast  to  the  measures  that  go  by  the 
name  of  resolutions,  tactics  are  always  open  to  negotiations.  Flexibility 
and  erasure  being  integral  to  them,  they  can,  depending  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  be  suspended  at  will.  Since  to  be  forgetful 
of  one’s  own  fmitude  is  death,  it  follows  logically  that  only  those  who 
play  out  their  ends  are  alive.  Conscious  of  their  mutability,  hence 
materiality,  only  the  wizards  of  tactics,  the  unsettling  jesters,  deserve 
the  epithet  ‘realist’.  Quite  in  opposition  to  being  simply  funny,  the 
(realist)  comic  entails  a  peculiar  cunning:  the  cunning  to  occupy 
in-between  positions,  the  dexterity  to  be  and  not  to  be  concurrently. 
For  effective  irony,  neither  the  positive  nor  the  famed  negative 
capability  proves  sufficient  -  unless  the  potential  of  ‘in-betweenness’ 
is  pressed  into  service,  no  project  of  disenchantment  can  be  discharged 
satisfactorily.  Making  light  of  the  serious  is  no  joke  really. 
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Sigmund  Freud  in  his  outstanding  treatise  Jokes  and  their  Relation  to 
the  Unconscious  (1905),  had  remarked  that,  although  the  ‘instinct  of 
contrectation’  or  ‘the  impulse  to  come  into  contact’  with  another 
person  is  as  strong  as  ever,  the  ‘progress  of  civilization’  has  ensured 
that  ‘looking  (mostly)  replace[s]  touching.49  The  (tragicomic)  result  of 
this  is  that  the  desire  to  exhibit  oneself  and  see  others  stripped  has 
gained  a  special  piquancy  in  modem  times.  Freud  noted  (undoubtedly 
with  a  chuckle)  that  the  inclination  to  ‘flash’-  backwards  or  forwards 
-  is  ‘almost  invariably  buried  under  the  imposing  reactive  function  of 
sexual  modesty,  but  not  without  a  loophole  being  left  for  it  in  relation 
to  clothes.’50 

The  last  observation  leads  straight  to  the  crux  of  the  matter:  the  technical 
magic  which  makes  moving  objects  speak  and  speaking  subjects  visible 
while  keeping  them  still  frozen  has  equipped  its  practitioners  to  suggest 
and  even  stimulate  strong  tactile  sensations.  The  ability  to  evoke  the 
synthetic  body  in  the  theatre  of  cinema,  itself  a  startling  achievement 
of  ‘civilization’,  a  fascinating  ‘triumph’  of  ‘will  to  record’,  has  in  a 
roundabout  manner  reinstated  the  most  primitive  of  all  senses:  the 
(lost)  touch,  the  warm  proximity,  the  sensual  feeling  due  to  the  nestling 
closeness  of  physical  bodies.  Though  ‘in  camera’,  it  can  somehow  be 
elicited  on  screen.  The  extraordinary  capacity  of  conjuring  and  fleshing 
out  bodies,  of  configuring  ‘immediacy  of  presence’  that  cinema  enjoys, 
has  in  its  turn  given  a  new  magnitude  and  direction,  a  new  vector  to 
our  shared  ‘instinct  of  contrectation’. 

But  the  problem  with  the  craving,  the  impulse  to  come  into  contact 
with  another  at  the  most  basic  level  is  (even  while  insatiable),  prone 
to  quick  saturation.  Predicated  on  ‘nearness’,  on  the  pressing  need  for 
tactual  frankness,  it  tends  to  be  short-lived  -  given  the  number  of 
obligations  the  mind  has  to  suffer,  palpably  obvious  affairs  can  at  best 
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be  episodic,  brief  and  discrete.  Moreover,  the  ‘short-sighted’  discourses 
and  practices  carry  the  same  risk,  as  do  the  ‘long-sighted’  ones. 
Attempting  to  endow  subjectivity  to  the  masses  by  ‘activating’  them, 
a  ‘touching’  genre  or  medium,  equipped  though  with  the  right  apparatus, 
might  get  to  be  so  narrow  in  compass,  so  exclusionary  and  sectarian 
in  temper  as  to  make  exchange  itself  meaningless.  Cinema,  by  virtue 
of  its  very  being,  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Rather,  it  is  a  medium 
most  likely  to  clog  inter-active  communication  and  intra-active 
production,  and  thereby  remembrance.  To  be  truly  constructive  then 
(to  avoid,  for  example,  the  system  of  cryptography  implanted  in  the 
heads  of  the  young  men  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri )  playing  around  as  it 
does  with  the  far  and  the  near,  the  cinema  has  to  have  an  agenda  of 
its  own.  But  how  should  that  agenda  be  conceived? 

The  Formalists,  since  almost  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century, 
have  ceaselessly  emphasized  that  while  the  sole  cure  for  benumbing 
empathy  is  distancing,  there  is  no  secure  formula  for  it.  Just  as 
reflex-actions  are  inimical  to  reflexivity,  so  are  the  ready-made 
counter-moves  -  applying  them  to  overcome  the  allure  of  the  near  is 
foredoomed.  In  the  name  of  neutralizing  what  is  close  by,  they  start 
to  nurture  the  ‘pathos  of  distance’.  And  this  pathos,  a  sickness  of  sorts, 
lends  itself  rather  easily  to  nostalgic  melancholia51  -  it  helps  in 
congealing  things  into  neat  documents,  calcifying  them  into  cultural 
showpieces.  ‘Distancing’  itself  becomes  ritualized  re-play,  a  strategy 
to  naturalize  culture  and  make  memory  amnesiac  -  and  nowhere  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  the  cinema.  Distancing  alone  -  even  if  it 
suits  the  bill  in  theatre  and  succeeds  in  encouraging  criticality  there  - 
does  not  work  as  a  maneouvre  for  a  new  opening  in  cinema.  Unless 
talking-pictures  work  in  tandem  with  hide-bound  nearness,  no  exercise 
in  cinematic  estrangement  bears  fruit  -  only  those  that  occupy  shifting, 
in-between  positions,  allow  the  flowing  and  moving  images  to  camp 
out,  be  nomadic,  prove  to  be  memorable. 
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Satyajit  Ray’s  1970  film,  in  more  ways  than  one,  verifies  this. 

VI 

The  Three  Steps 

The  memory-game  sequence  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  faces  up  to  the 
challenge  of  naturalism  both  at  the  levels  of  content  and  form.  Content- 
wise,  it  (directly)  refers  to  the  third  step  of  the  Marxian  formula  of 
ideology :  ‘  [create]  a  series  of  persons,  who  represent  the  “concept”  in 
history’.  Content-wise  the  scene  is  about  naming,  about  the  mesmeric 
effect  that  can  be  induced  by  the  chanting  of  names,  about  the  hypnosis 
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that  can  lead  one  to  give  in  to  the  ‘hegemony  of  the  spirit  in  history’. 

In  short,  the  memory-game  sequence  is  about  forgetting.  And  the 
forgetting  is  so  formally  structured  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  that  it  cannot 
but  arouse  remembering.  Its  unforgettable  formal  achievement  is  this: 
even  while  working  with  a  ‘machine’  which  so  thickly  ‘ resembles 
memory’  that  the  consequential  ‘memory  [it]  founds’54  remains  open 
to  an  easy  appropriation  by  a  form  which  fails  to  ‘grasp  memory’,55 
the  film  awakens  in  one  the  suspicion  that  probably  no  spiritual 
speculation  around  the  theme  of  history  is  tenable.  All  in  all,  the 
viewers  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  are  offered  a  chance  to  see  through  the 
formalization  of  a  specific  ideological  universal.  De-composing  the 
universal  into  discrete  components  and  then  re-assembling  the 
dismembered  parts  by  mobilizing  a  dynamic  inter-textual  nexus, 
Aranyer  Din  Ratri  provides  an  in-sight  as  to  ‘how  the  ghost  gives  its 
form,  that  is  to  say,  its  body,  to  the  ideologem’.56  And  this  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  the  film  makes  a  mess  of  the  cryptographical  deceit 
which  was  the  (clandestine)  impulse  behind  the  Calcutta  youths’  sojourn 
to  the  interiors  of  the  Santal  Pargana.  By  grounding  pre-given 
representations,  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  blocks  the  possibility  of  slipping 
into  the  error  of  naturalizing  things  that  are  distinctly  man-made. 

A  Pause 
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As  a  pause  and  a  means  of  transition  to  graver  matters,  we  digress 
here  for  a  minute  and  briefly  discuss  a  segment  of  a  Hindi  film  that 
was  released  a  few  months  before  Aranyer  Din  Ratri.  The  film  is 
Mrinal  Sen’s  Bhuvan  Shome.  In  lieu  of  focusing  on  the  rules  that 
shape  the  lives  of  common  men,  Mrinal  Sen  -  the  director  of  Interview 
(1970)  and  Calcutta  ’71  (1972)  -  chose  to  comment  on  the  nature  of 
the  exceptional  in  Bhuvan  Shome.  He  chose  for  his  subject  a  specimen 
of  ‘a  pure,  unadulterated  Bengali’.  The  film  was  made  in  Hindi  and 
that  too  in  1969. 

1969  is  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  Bengal’s  political  history  for  reasons 
more  than  one:  in  February  that  year  the  electorate  of  West  Bengal  ensures 
the  victory  of  the  United  Front  by  letting  the  anti-Congress  combination 
win  214  seats  (13  months  later  in  March  1970  the  government  will  fall 
and  Presidential  rule  will  be  imposed  by  the  Centre);  and  East  Bengal 
(then  East  Pakistan)  witnesses  a  mass  upsurge  against  the  military  junta 
which  ‘administered’  the  land  from  a  far-away  center  -  (the  all-out  battle 
against  all  the  forces  of  exploitation  will  meet  with  ballot-success  when 
Awami  League,  the  party  demanding  regional  autonomy  will  win  the 
December  1970  elections  by  capturing  167  of  the  169  parliamentary 
seats;  the  military  will  crack  down  on  the  unruly  Bengalis  on  the  midnight 
of  25  March  1971). 

In  Bhuvan  Shome  there  is  a  sequence  in  which  Mrinal  Sen  gives  a 
depiction  (as  against  description)  of  this  exciting  as  well  as  desperate 
moment.  The  sequence  can  well  be  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the 
first  we  see  Bhuvan  Shome,  a  middle-aged  high-ranking  railway  official 
clad  in  the  usual  western  office-suit  smoking  a  cigar  and  moving  from 
the  left  to  the  right  and  from  the  right  to  the  left  in  the  corridor  of  a 
government  bungalow.  A  voice-over  -  and  the  voice  is  that  of  Amitabh 
Bachhan,  the  actor  who  in  the  seventies  would  emerge  as  a  matinee 
idol,  and  would  represent  the  constituency  of  Angry  Young  Men  on  screen 
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-  informs  the  viewers  that  Bhuvan  Shome  is  a  man  of  high  principles. 
We  are  told,  so  high  are  his  principles,  so  obstinate  is  he  in  maintaining 
them  that  Shome  is  bereft  of  all  (human)  company.  In  the  third  section 
of  the  sequence  comes  a  series  of  scenes  which  acts  as  a  stark  contrast  to 
the  lonely  figure  of  Bhuvan  Shome.  The  series  is  a  collage  of  real-life 
footage  of  Calcutta  street-demonstrations.  Reverberating  with  slogans 
and  speeches,  resounding  with  the  clash  between  the  red  festoon  marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  sickle  and  the  wooden  polic e-lathi,  the  section  ends 
with  a  declaration  of  a  strike  by  workers  of  Bengal’s  film  industry.  In 
the  fourth  section,  the  viewers  get  to  hear  in  the  voice  of  Amitabh  Bachhan 
that  Bhuvan  Shome  is  of  ‘this  same  Bengal’,  that  he  is  a  man  who  has 
never  lost  his  ‘Bengaliness’  that  ‘Bhuvan  Shome  is  a  pure,  unadulterated 
Bengali’.  In  the  second  section  of  the  sequence  comes  the  clue  that 
convincingly  connects  the  upright  but  solitary  Bengali  exercising  his 
limbs  in  the  verandah  of  a  government  rest-house  with  the  collective  of 
agitated  Bengalis  out  on  the  streets. 

The  narrator  opens  the  section  with  just  one  word:  ‘Bengal’.  And  the 
pronouncement  is  immediately  followed  by  shots  in  quick  succession 
of  four  eminent  Bengalis  at  work.  The  first  shot  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  photograph  that  adorns  the  walls  of  almost  all  middle-class  Bengali 
homes  -  a  photograph  of  Swami  Vivekananda.  There,  arms  tightly 
folded  across  the  chest,  stands  the  ochre-robed  samnyasain  who  (in 
spite  of  being  a  professed  Vaidantik)  taught  the  world  the  gospel  of 
Kaimayoga  at  the  World  Congress  of  Religion  at  Chicago  in  1893.  In 
the  second  shot  appears  Rabindranath  Thakur  -  the  viewers  get  to  hear 
the  words  ‘golden  Bengal’  and  see  a  photograph  of  the  Nobel-laureate 
doing  a  painting  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  fountain  pen.  In  the  fourth 
shot  Ravi  Shankar  takes  over  the  screen  -  we  see  the  world-renowned 
sitarist,  the  ‘oriental’  guru  of  George  Harrison  of  the  Beatles,  playing 
his  instrument,  and  hear  the  narrator  say,  ‘peculiar  Bengal’.  In  Mrinal 
Sen’s  list,  along  with  the  preacher,  the  poet-cum-painter  and  the 
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performer,  features  a  film-director  -  the  third  shot  is  reserved  for  him. 
So,  the  gap  between  Rabindranath  and  Ravi  Shankar  is  filled  up  by 
Satyajit  Ray  -  and  in  that  tiny  cinematic  space,  the  viewers  witness 
the  maker  of  Pather  Panchali  (1955)  bubbling  with  nervous  energy; 
Ray  takes  a  look  through  a  camera  and  Amitabh  Bachhan  synchronizes 
the  action  with  the  phrase,  ‘great  Bengal’. 

And  it  isn’t  as  if  Ray  had  not  responded  to  Bhuvan  Shome. 

The  two  concluding  paragraphs  of  Ray’s  rather  caustic  1970  essay 
‘An  Indian  New  Wave?’  were  devoted  to  an  appraisal  of  Bhuvan 
Shome.  Skeptical  of  the  merits  of  ‘off-beat’  films,  Ray  threw  in  the 
hint  that  whatever  (little)  ‘success’  Bhuvan  Shome  had  met  with 
amongst  ‘a  minority  section’  of  film-goers,  it  was  all  was  due  to 
Mrinal  Sen’s  (clever)  use  of  conventional  codes.  According  to  Ray, 
the  combination  of  ‘a  delectable  heroine,  an  ear-filling  background 
score,  and  a  simple,  wholesome,  wish-fulfilling  screen-story’,  a  story 
that  could  easily  be  summarized  as  ‘Big  Bad  Bureaucrat  Reformed  by 
Rustic  Belle’,  was  what  had  done  the  trick.  Plainly  irritated  by  the 
(rough)  ‘edges  of  [the]  occasional  spiky  syntax’59  of  Bhuvan  Shome, 
Ray  ended  his  lambasting  of  the  indigenous  ‘New  Wave’  thus:  ‘[ Bhuvan 
Shome]  is  the  kind  [of  film]  that  looks  a  bit  like  its  French  counterpart, 
but  is  essentially  old-fashioned  and  Indian  beneath  its  trendy  habit’.60 

Mrinal  Sen’s  1969  film  and  Ray’s  critique  of  it  allow  for  a  few 
observations: 

A  few  months  before  Ray  drew  a  map  for  popular  icons  in  Aranyer  Din 
Ratri  Mrinal  Sen  had  not  only  gone  in  for  a  similar  cartographic  exercise, 
he  had  also  included  Ray  in  his  map.  The  suggestion  in  Bhuvan  Shome 
was  that  despite  their  trendy  (mental)  habits,  the  members  of  the  minority 
group  called  the  ‘Bengali  middle  class’  were  still  engrossed  with  the 
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essentially  old-fashioned  phenomenon  known  as  the  ‘Bengal 
Renaissance’;  and  in  tune  with  their  investment  in  the  conservation  of 
that  glorious  past,  the  Bengalis  had  elevated  (the  much-decorated, 
internationally  famous)  Ray  to  the  rank  of  the  ‘tutelary  gods’. 

Undoubtedly,  the  one  risk  of  being  hailed  a  ‘living  legend’  is  that  the 
object  of  general  veneration  may  tend  to  accept  the  appellation  too 
literally.  Needless  to  say,  this  risk  is  particularly  heavy  in  case  of  an 
auteur  filmmaker.  He  then  (quite  unknowingly),  in  a  haste  to  dish  out 
easily  palatable  lessons  to  consumers,  may  take  the  short-cut  of 
preparing  texts  which  are  more  like  textbooks.  And  textbooks,  as  we 
are  all  aware,  are  notorious  for  their  natural  inclination  towards 
moralizing. 

If,  as  Ray  insisted,  the  seven-word  phrase  ‘Big  Bad  Bureaucrat 
Reformed  by  Rustic  Belle’  was  sufficient  to  sum-up  the  screen-story 
of  Bhuvan  Shome,  then  it  also  implied  that  a  kind  of  sentimental 
morality,  a  type  of  moral-reform  programme  naturalized  by  over-use 
‘helped  [to]  soften’61  the  political  irony,  diffuse  the  politics  of  irony 
in  Mrinal  Sen’s  film. 

Ray’s  reading  may  be  unacceptable  but  it  does  draw  attention  to  the 
(unholy)  nexus  that  abides  between  ‘naturalism’  and  ‘moralisin’. 

It  is  logical  to  expect  that  those  who  regard  a  pre-given  narrative  to 
be  a  final  one  will  be  moralistic  in  temper.  Having  a  stake  in  closure, 
they  will  express  righteous  indignation  at  the  way  the  world  is 
degenerating.  What  they  will  lack  is  lightness  of  touch.  And  doubtless, 
Aranyer  Din  Ratri  is  rich  in  lightness.  To  instantiate  this,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  refer  to  counter-examples.  The  two  examples  we  choose 
are  of  two  types.  While  in  the  first  the  tendency  towards  moralizing 
is  only  slight,  in  the  second,  moralism  saturates  the  entire  textual 
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body.  Both  the  examples  are  drawn  from  Satyajit  Ray’s  oeuvre;  and 
the  first  one  is  from  Aranyer  Din  Ratri. 

Roll-call  and  the  High  Moral 

As  we  know,  one  element  in  the  ‘Helenic’  chain  in  the  memory-game 
-  the  syntagmatic  chain  that  had  ‘Helen  of  Bombay’  as  its  starting 
point  -  was  Rini.  It  was  sheer  grace  on  her  part  that  had  made  A  shim 
victorious  in  the  Memory  Game.  Victory  however  tasted  sour  to  Ashim. 

And  slowly,  as  the  afternoon  unfolded  and  merged  into  evening,  Ashim 
realized  more  and  more  how  lamentable  his  conduct  was. 

The  acquaintance  with  Rini  stimulates  Ashim;  it  starts  in  him  a  process 
of  gradual  self-awakening.  The  more  he  wakes  up  -  wakes  up,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  Rini,  even  after  a  gap  of  so  many  hours,  has  all 
the  names  clearly  etched  in  the  correct  order  in  her  memory  -  Rini 
gains  in  prominence.  Moral  prominence,  that  is. 

It  seems  that,  even  though  inscrutable  herself,  her  vision  is  so  piercing 
that  she  can  see  through  everybody  else.  Only  the  day  before,  standing 
below  her  balcony,  Ashim,  the  immature  fool  that  he  was,  had  quoted 
a  line  from  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and  Juliet :  ‘It  is  the  east  and  Juliet 
is  the  sun.’  But  Rini  is  no  earthly  Juliet.  There  is  something  ethereal 
about  her.  She  transcends  all;  she  attracts  an  iconic  aura  to  herself;  a 
halo  seems  to  encircle  her  (much-too-intelligent)  head.  Rini  virtually 
comes  to  occupy  a  point  of  convergence  -  a  point  where  dilemmas  are 
set  to  rest,  order  is  restored  and  tranquility  achieved.  And  then  when 
emotive  names  such  as  those  of  Rabindranath,  Shakespeare,  Marx  are 
recollected  from  the  standpoint  of  that  tranquility,  they  acquire  an 
altogether  different  quality.  Harmony  replacing  confusion,  mensural 
symmetry  replacing  hurried  haphazardness,  they  become  like  blocks 
of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  a  puzzle  that  has  the  answer  already  tacked  on  to 
it.  As  night  descends  and  thickens  in  the  jungle,  in  the  very  heart  of 
darkness,  Rini  gets  to  be  more  and  more  resplendent.  Functioning  as 
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an  attesting  authority,  she  presages  an  enlightened  resolution  of  the 
problems  raised  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri. 

And  it  is  Rini’s  composure,  Rini’s  commanding  presence,  which  is  the 
most  annoying  aspect  of  the  film.  The  same  movement  metamorphoses 
Rini  into  a  ‘record’,  a  document  in  which  signs  worth  the  name  are 
forever  sealed.  With  no  trace  of  erasure  anywhere,  the  ‘record’  then 
can  be  made  to  play  the  same  tune  for  all  time  to  come.  In  the  process 
of  over-privileging  Rini,  of  assigning  a  monumental  status  to  her,  a 
picture  of  tradition  emerges  -  a  kind  of  plastic  tradition  capable  of 
accommodating  every  new  individual  talent  within  its  frame  without 
being  affected  by  the  act  of  incorporation.  Colluding  with  Received 
Wisdom,  remembrance  thus  gives  a  natural/habitual  hue  to  tradition 
and  this  naturalization  in  turn,  almost  on  its  own  accord,  blends 
beautifully  with  moralization. 

In  Aranyer  Din  Ratri,  the  introspective  Rini,  besides  being  the  Book 
of  Names,  also  becomes  the  Moral  Priestess.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
she  gets  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  deity:  in  the  hushed  silence  of  the 
jungle  at  night,  her  every  locution  reverberates  with  the  confidence  of 
oracles.  Her  mildly  delivered  but  morally  thick  rebukes  make  it  plain 
to  Ashim  that  he  is  rotten  within. 

As  leader  of  the  group  it  was  Ashim  who  had  taken  the  initiative  to 
seize  the  government  bungalow  -  despite  having  come  unprepared, 
without  prior  intimation  or  reservation,  the  Calcutta-tourists  were  able 
to  take  over  the  rest  house  by  ‘bribing’  the  guard,  the  chowkidar. 
Ashim  had  explained  away  the  act  of  the  poor  bungalow-keeper 
accepting  money  with  a  shrug.  Thanking  God  for  ‘corruption’  (the 
sickness  that  holds  the  entire  Indian  body-politic  in  its  grip),  Ashim 
had  given  no  further  thought  to  it. 

Rini  leads  Ashim  to  the  chowkidaf  s  quarters;  and  peeping  through  a 
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window,  the  corporate-executive  sees  the  poverty-stricken  ‘corrupt’ 
man  nursing  his  bed-ridden  ill  wife.  And  then,  as  if  for  the  first  time, 
it  strikes  Ashim  that  the  poor  are  also  helpless,  that  the  majority  of 
Indians  do  not  have  much  choice  in  matters  related  to  money  or 
morality. 

While  the  ethical  value  of  Rini’s  lesson  is  undeniable,  what  irks  one 
is  her  mannered  delivery.  In  the  apportioning  of  moral  blame  she 
seems  to  be  leaving  herself  out.  Her  supercilious  tone  makes  Rini 
guilty  of  the  worst  possible  fallacy-  the  self-excepting  fallacy.  And 
her  humourless  moral  certitude  damages  the  film  to  a  great  extent.  By 
violating  its  basic  premise  of  chancy  play,  the  overbearing,  brooding 
Rini  dulls  the  ‘criticizability’  marshaled  by  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  and 
prevents  it  from  developing  into  a  full-scale  critique  of 
class-psychology.  The  danger  of  the  (spooky)  metaphysic  of  presence 
that  Rini  signifies  is  such  that  if  we  get  far  too  enamoured  with  her, 
we  are  likely  to  miss  the  import  of  one  of  the  most  startling  breaks 
that  occurs  in  the  Memory  Game. 

Sanjay  was  pushed  out  of  the  game  in  the  third  round;  he  lost  the 
opportunity  to  continue  the  paradigmatic  sequence  whose  first  two 
elements  were  ‘Karl  Marx’  and  ‘Mao  Tse-tung’.  Nothing  is  more 
scintillating,  pregnant  with  possibilities,  than  this  ‘blank’.  That  Sanjay 
is  thwarted  just  at  the  point  where  he  could  have  added  a  third  name 
to  the  Marx-series  to  both  adduce  and  cement  the  connection  between 
the  Marxian  notion  of  surplus  extraction  and  the  Maoist  emphasis  on 
the  ‘primacy  of  the  political’  is  itself  instructive.  Since  then  much 
water  may  have  flowed  down  the  Ganga-Volga-Rhine,  but  that 
‘blankness’  remains  as  articulate  as  it  was  in  1970.  The  question  ‘what 
is  to  be  done?’  is  still  as  pressing  as  it  was  then.  No  matter  what  Rini 
and  her  like  think,  there  is  still  no  plausible  answer  to  that  question. 
And  therefore,  any  affair  with  a  person  as  ‘complete’  as  Rini,  as 
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well-provided  with  the  heavy  rhetorical-machinery  integral  to  the 
blooming  of  self-sufficient  individuals  as  she,  is  fated  to  be  disastrous: 
it  can  only  be  consummated  in  some  or  the  other  heaven  of  ‘liberal 
humanism’,  in  some  Eden  where,  in  the  words  of  Karl  Marx,  ‘rule 
Freedom,  Equality,  Property  and  Bentham’.62 

In  order  to  underline  the  exceptional  character  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri’s 
memory-game,  we  cite  another  example:  Ray’s  last  contribution  to  the 
cinema,  his  1991  film  Agantuk  (‘The  Stranger’). 

As  if  to  suit  our  purpose,  a  professional  anthropologist,  a  Bengali 
double  of  Levi-Strauss,  dominates  the  film.  His  name  is  Manmohan. 
(And,  to  make  this  study  in  contrast  more  eloquent,  Manmohan’s  role 
is  played  by  the  same  actor  who  was  cast  by  Mrinal  Sen  in  Bhuvan 
Shome  in  the  title  role). 

Returning  from  as  though  nowhere,  Manmohan  suddenly  arrives  at 
his  niece’s  house.  Throwing  the  happy  middle-class  home  into  utter 
confusion,  the  widely  travelled  anthropologist  gives  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  ‘meaning’  of  his  ‘being’.  Manmohan  explains  to  his  listeners 
that  despite  his  expertise  in  Structuralist  Anthropology,  he  is  too 
civilized  to  feel  one  with  savages.  But  again,  his  far  too  cultured 
sensibility  also  cramps  him;  it  deters  him  from  having  the  warmth  of 
feeling  towards  his  kin  at  home.  The  spirit  that  presses  him,  makes 
him  perpetually  restless,  is  the  same  spirit  of  wonder  and  wandering 
which  had  enthralled  Captain  Nemo  of  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
under  the  Sea.  In  his  own  eyes,  he  too  is  a  specimen  of  ‘No  One’. 

Manmohan  then  re-calls  the  names  of  persons  who  have  bestowed  on 
him  the  quality  of  ‘no-oneness’.  They  are  persons  whose  (joint) 
intellectual  impact  has  such  power  that  it  can  even  turn  an  ordinary 
middle-class  Bengali  into  a  never-to-be-sated  nomad.  Unlike  the  list 
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in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  (the  list  stored  in  Rini’s  memory-bank), 
Manmohan’s  list  in  Agantuk  is  shorter:  it  has  only  six  items.  And  the 
viewers  get  to  hear  the  names  only  once.  They  are:  (William) 
Shakespeare;  Bankim  (Chandra  Chattopadhyay);  (Michael) 
Madhusudan  Dutt;  (Karl)  Marx;  (Sigmund)  Freud  and  (as  to  be 
expected)  Rabindranath  (Thakur). 


Marx  and  Freud  are  of  particular  interest.  There  are  other  evidences 


which  show  that  the  two  in  their  union  symbolized  the  ‘present’  for 
Ray.  For  instance,  in  his  1966  film  Nayak  (‘The  Matinee  Idol’)  we  get 
to  hear  this  exchange  between  the  to-be  ‘Nayak’  Arindam  and  his 

secretary  Jyoti: 

Arindam  : 

Do  you  believe  in  after-life? 

Jyoti  : 

whose? 

Arindam  : 

humans’  - 

Jyoti  : 

How  does  a  man  figure  out  that  his  next  I  is  going  to  be  the 
same  as  his  previous  I?  ...Is  there  any  basis  for  either 

believing  or  non-believing? 

Arindam  : 

Exactly  - 

Jyoti  : 

This  is  Marx-Freud’s  epoch,  brother.  No  after-life,  no 

providence  - 

In  Agantuk  the  names  from  the  ‘east’  and  the  ‘west’  are  symmetrically 
distributed  -  no  woman’s  name  crops  up  to  spoil  its  masculine  sanctity 
either.  Manmohan’s  list  brings  to  sharper  focus  the  ideological  universe, 
which  was  only  hinted  at  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri.  Indeed,  Michael 
Madhusudan  Dutt,  author  of  Meghnadvadkavya,  the  nineteenth-century 
epic-bard  who  ‘despised  Rama  and  his  rabble’  and  admired  Ravana 
the  ‘demon-king’,  and  Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay,  the 
founding-editor  of  Bangadarshan  who  gave  intellectual  legitimacy  to 
the  expounding  of  the  modem  ideology  known  to  the  world  now  as 
‘Hinduism’,  together  clarify,  in  an  insidious  fashion  -  i.e.  clarify  without 
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Manmohan’s  knowledge  -  the  contradictions  inherent  to  Bengal’s 
‘patrimony  of  the  idol’. 

Yet,  in  terms  of  formal  composition,  the  stitching  of  names  in  Agantuk 
and  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  are  poles  apart.  The  crucial  difference  is,  while 
ideology  is  shown  being  formed  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratii,  Agantuk  presents 
a  slice  of  ‘formalized  ideology’.  The  stalwarts  of  modernity  are  conjured 
up  in  Agantuk  in  dead  seriousness  -  there  is  not  a  shade  of  sarcasm 
in  the  anthropologist’s  speech.  Manmohan  gives,  as  it  were,  a  gist  of 
‘authentic’  culture  and  prepares  accordingly  a  Readers’  Digest.  He 
therefore  merely  computes  a  census  -  the  names  keep  piling  up  one 
on  top  of  another,  and  at  the  end  of  the  recital  we  have  before  us  a 
bright  and  beautiful  constellation.  Enclosed  in  its  halo,  Manmohan 
shines  in  reflected  glory.  Empowered  thus,  the  anthropologist  passes 
judgment  on  humanity,  pontificates  on  man’s  foibles  and  failures  and 
issues  moral  writs  with  absolute  ease.  Going  nostalgic  about  the 
mystique  of  some  ‘self-determining  concept’,63  Manmohan  speaks  as 
if  he  is  the  last  symbol  of  some  Model  Renaissance.  And  his  message 

is,  if  people  wish  to  rectify  their  misdirected  lives  and  re-enter  the 
Symbolic  Order  of  yesteryears  they  ought  to  adopt  him  as  their  model. 
With  Agantuk  drops  the  curtain  on  Ray’s  long  cinematic  career.  With 

it,  the  point  that  gets  hammered  home  is:  lacking  in  eminence,  the  best 
an  average  mortal  can  do  is  to  mimic  the  vainglorious  anthropologist, 
the  Secular  Moral  Hero  of  Agantuk  by  regarding  him  as  an  elect 
belonging  to  Bengal’s  ‘council  of  guardians’.64 

That  Manmohan  and  Rini  manage  to  generate  an  alienating  effect  is 
because  in  their  programme  of  evocation  there  is  no  charge  of 
revocation.  What  they  make  us  forget  is,  remembering  and  forgetting 
are  neither  binary  opposites  nor  are  they  amenable  to  perfect  separation. 
Unless  it  is  remembered  that  valorizing  memory  at  the  expense  of 
amnesia  is  only  a  ploy  to  keep  things  in  place,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  contextualize  them  or  harness  the  two  kinds  of  activity  usefully. 
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Only  that  which  carries  a  sense  of  contradiction  can  be  called  ‘useful’. 
And  since  the  Rinis  and  Manmohans  propose  a  synthetic  joining  of 
parts,  treat  ‘knowledge’  and  ‘information’  as  interchangeable,  their 
resolutions  are  emphatically  false,  a  positive  hindrance  to  any 
historically  meaningful  enterprise.  It  is  exactly  here  that  ‘Artistic 
Creations’  are  most  liable  to  connive  with  ‘Popular  Manufactures’. 
The  former,  at  moments  of  weakness,  can  usurp  the  stock-in-trade  of 
the  latter:  the  farcical  sentimental  ending,  a  mindless  roll-call  of  names 
of  great  personalities  that  only  add  to  the  cultural  pride  of  the  timid. 
It  is  not  coincidental  that  the  characteristics  of  the  ‘Popular’  mentioned 
here  are  to  be  found  in  plenty  in  the  (all-time)  best-seller  novel  of 
post- independence  Bengal:  Shankar’s  1962  novel  Chowringhee.65 

Chowringhee  is  literally  a  star-studded  spectacle  -  name  anyone  and  he 
is  there.  Shankar’s  relentless  panegyric  invokes  one  and  all:  beside  the 
makers  of  the  so-called  Bengal  Renaissance  one  gets  the  names  of  several 
colonial  masters.  Arranged  in  a  single  file,  the  linear  procession  of  names 
maps  out  a  cultural  trajectory.  Personalities  in  Shankar’s 
culture-catalogue  neither  have  specific  density  nor  separate  loci  of  action 
-  though  distinguished,  they  are  indistinguishable.  Glued  together,  they 
create  a  singular  effect  -  the  figure  of  coalescence  functions  as  the  author 
of  a  culture-as-text.  His  authority  is  merely  delegated  to  different 
architects,  and  they  as  recipients  of  that  supreme  authority  are  raised  to 
the  level  of  cultural  icons.  Building  on  Michel  Foucault’s  (1926  -  1984) 
formulation,  it  may  be  argued  that  like  all  ‘authors’,  the  Culture-Author 
too  is  a  ‘principle  of  certain  identity’.66  It  too  serves  to  neutralize  the 
contradictions  that  may  emerge  in  a  series  of  cultural  operations.  The 
ideological  figure  of  the  Culture-Author  too  is  deployed  to  contain 
‘proliferation  of  meaning’.67  In  sum,  the  (Foucauldian)  Culture-Author 
is  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  (Marxian)  Spirit  which  exercises 
hegemony  over  history.  In  the  business  of  ‘transforming  movements  of 
the  past  into  documents’, 68  the  Culture-Author  (just  like  the  conglomerate 
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of  ‘autonomized  representations’),  is  the  prime  mover  as  well  as  the 
product:  it  is  he  who  memorizes  and  is  the  memory  itself.  The  system  of 
communication  -  and  whether  the  system  is  at  work  in  a  novel  or  a  film 
is  beside  the  point  -  that  allows  for  this  self-referentiality  can  well  be 
termed  T/auto-talk.69  The  slash  after  ‘t’  -  t/auto-talk  -  indicates,  along 
with  being  tautological,  that  the  speech-performance  suited  to  the 
protocols  of  (any)  hegemonic  spirit  has  the  sound  of  spontaneity.  And 
there  is  no  dearth  of  characters  struck  with  the  disease  of  tauto-talking: 
Chowringhee’s  moral  priest  has  the  disease;  Aranyer  Din  Ratri’ s  Rini, 
even  if  not  wholly  affected,  has  all  its  symptoms;  and  Agantuk’s 
Manmohan  is  so  contaminated  by  it  that  the  only  form  of  talk  that  he 
knows  is  that  of  the  tauto-talk.  One  may  agree  with  Ray  when  he  says, 
‘rebellion  is  not  the  sole  definition  of  modernity’,  but  that  does  not 
mean  it  has  to  be  understood  in  terms  of  ‘surrender’  alone. 

Mercifully  however,  Rini  does  not  fully  overshadow  Aranyer  Din  Ratri. 
After  all,  Ashim,  in  spite  of  being  hypnotized  by  the  phantomlike,  airy 
Rini,  did  say  to  her:  ‘I  want  to  touch  you  to  see  whether  you  are  real’! 
And,  Sekhar,  the  man  who  always  had  to  depend  on  his  friends  for  blades 
in  order  to  shave,  was  forgetting  to  take  his  razor  back  to  the  city! 


VII 

Cinema  and  Capital 

Aranyer  Din  Ratri  hence  has  more  to  offer.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  ‘extra’  bit  the  film  would  not  have  been  half  as  compelling.  Without 
it,  the  study  of  ‘masculinity’  the  film  undertakes,  uproarious  though  it 
is,  may  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  dabbling  in  psychonomies. 
Arguably,  it  was  Ray’s  hard  practical  sense  which  saved  him  from 
giving  in  to  that  pathetic  eventuality. 

Satyajit  Ray  had  indeed  made  a  virtue  out  of  pragmatism.  Even  while 
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admitting  that  some  kind  of  ‘mystique’  does  help  filmmakers  to  sustain 
their  ego  and  conceal  their  vulnerability,  he  wrote  in  1979,  in  his 
‘introduction’  to  the  anthology  of  his  essays  on  cinema.  Our  Filins, 
Their  Films:  ‘Any  film  maker  who  while  at  work  bears  any  resemblance 
to  the  popular  conception  of  the  artist  as  a  withdrawn  individual  in 
rapt  communion  with  his  Muse  is  obviously  shirking  and  has  no 
business  to  be  within  miles  of  a  movie  camera’.  Ray  was  the  last 
person  to  forget  the  business  aspect  of  Cinema.  He  had  more  or  less 
classified  filmmakers  into  three  groups:  the  avant-garde 
experimentalist  director  who  ‘creates’  esoteric  off-beat  art-films;  the 
non-serious  commercial  producer  who,  keen  only  on  box-office  returns, 
‘supplies’  popular  but  easy-to-consume,  throw-away  ‘goods’;  the  serious 
commercial  filmmaker  who  knows  how  to  ‘strike  a  satisfactory  balance 
between  art  and  commerce’.73 

Doubtless,  Ray  thought  of  himself  as  belonging  to  the  third  group.  He 
wrote  with  great  satisfaction:  ‘Somebody...  has  defined  the  Cinema  as 
the  highest  form  of  commercial  art... I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
definition’.74  He  was  not  interested  in  either  Pure  Art  or  Popular 
Commercials;  he  tried  instead  to  ‘affix’  ‘art’  onto  the  ‘popular’  and 
vice-versa.  He  aspired  to  bring  forth  what  for  want  of  a  better  expression 
may  be  called  Popular  Art. 

To  those  who  are  used  to  seeing  fine  distinctions  between  Art  Films 
and  Popular  Cinema,  the  term  Popular  Art  may  sound  like  an  oxymoron. 
But  it  was  the  express  will  of  Ray  to  play  on  that  contradiction  in 
terms.  In  order  to  blur  the  divide  between  ‘High’  and  ‘Low’,  he 
concentrated  on  possible  overlaps  between  the  two.  That  is  to  say,  he 
tried  working  ‘in-between’. 

Ray  made  no  bones  about  the  climate  of  economic  constraints  within 
which  a  filmmaker  (any  filmmaker),  is  required  to  operate:  ‘Cost, 
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indeed,  [is]  a  dominant  factor  at  all  times,  influencing  the  very  style 
of  the  film’.  As  if  to  demystify,  disabuse  those  who  went  giddy  over 
his  minimalist  approach,  the  precision  and  proportion,  the  rare  economy 
of  his  style,  Ray  had  written:  ‘The  critics  may  well  talk  of  a  laudable 
attempt  at  a  rediscovery  of  silent  cinema,  but  you  know  within  your 
heart  that  while  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that,  equally  true  was  your 
anxiety  to  avoid  the  uninspiring  business  of  dubbing  and  save  on  the 
cost  of  sound  film’.76 

Quite  ingenuous  with  his  confessions,  Ray  said  that  more  than  the 
concerns  of  abstract  aesthetics,  it  was  the  capital-intensity  of  cinema 
which  had  inspired  him  to  make  the  most  out  of  the  least  little  thing. 
‘Maximizing  by  minimizing’  was  not  only  Ray’s  aesthetic  credo,  but 
also  his  ‘trade-mark’.  This  is  what  Ray  said  about  Pather  Panchali,  his 
first  film  that  earned  him  almost  immediate  international  fame  and  the 
enviable  repute  of  being  a  ‘humanist’  in  a  world  governed  by 
‘mechanical  reproductions’:  ‘I  like  to  think  that  it  was  a  shrewd  move 
on  my  part  to  have  selected  for  my  first  film  a  story  where  one  had 
to  put  the  emphasis  on  the  human  aspect.  Not  only  was  this  wise  from 

the  box  office  point  of  view,  but  with  the  means  at  our  disposal,  any 

77 

pre-occupation  with  technique  would  have  been  disastrous’. 

Ray  also  was  sufficiently  shrewd  to  make  a  ‘realist’  appraisal  of  the 
camera.  Graphically  describing  his  gradual  realization  of  the  potentials 
of  the  machine,  Ray  wrote:  ‘After  all,  you  said,  it  is  only  a  recording 
instrument.  The  important  thing  is  Truth.  Get  at  it  and  you’ve  got  your 
great  humanist  masterpiece.  But  how  wrong  you  were!  The  moment 
you  are  on  the  set  the  three-legged  instrument  takes  charge’.  Clearly, 
in  Ray’s  eyes,  in  place  of  being  a  mute  tool,  the  camera  was  a  thing  in  its 
own  right  -  it  possessed  a  life  of  its  own.  Just  as  money  was  not  a  dead 
substance,  an  object  that  keeps  circulating  to  no  purpose,  the  cinematic 
camera  too  was  not  purely  mechanical,  a  device  that  allows  you  to  see 
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whatever  you  choose  to  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  bond  of 
union  between  ‘money’  and  ‘camera’:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  money  spoke 
through  the  camera.  So  loud,  so  coarse  is  that  speaking  that  it  makes  all 
the  finer  details  regarding  differences  in  Art  Films  and  Commercial 
Pageantry  quite  irrelevant.  From  his  essays  on  films,  it  is  more  than 
evident  that  Ray  was  the  last  person  to  undervalue  the  role  of  money  in 
the  sphere  of  cinema.  Flence,  it  is  doubly  significant  that  money  happens 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  motifs  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri. 

The  Moneybags 

Ray’s  1970  film  literally  speaks  of ‘money’.  Ray  records  via  the  cinema 
one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  technology  and  capitalism,  how  ‘money’, 
the  filth  loathed  by  aesthetes,  remains  decisive  in  shaping  human 
relations  even  during  the  days  and  nights  spent  in  a  jungle.  Obviously, 
to  be  of  any  value,  money  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  that 
showed  more  than  it  said.  Ray  had  observed  once  that  the  relative 
unimportance  of  saying  is  particularly  true  in  cinema:  ‘No.  Words  are 
not  enough.  Words  need  the  backing  of  action,  or  there  is  no 
revolution’.79 

Marx  in  his  famous  treatise  on  ‘money’  in  Grundrisse  had  given  a 
peculiar  spin  to  the  truism,  ‘the  existence  of  money  presupposes  the 
objectification  of  the  social  bond’.  Adding  as  if  a  footnote  to  it  -  a 
footnote  that  went  on  to  become  a  tome,  ‘a  detour  that  became  the 
main  road’  -  Marx  said:  ‘It  is  an  insipid  notion  to  conceive  of  this 
merely  objective  bond  as  a  spontaneous,  natural  attribute  inherent  in 
individuals  and  inseparable  from  their  nature  (in  antithesis  to  their 
conscious  knowing  and  willing).  This  bond  is  their  product.  It  is  a 
historic  product’.  Reacting  violently  against  the  romantic  yearning 
for  a  return  to  the  ‘original  fullness’  of  beings,  the  melancholic 
disposition  for  reverting  to  the  state  where  ‘money’  does  not  mediate 
to  mess  up  inter-subjective  relationships,  Marx  wrote:  ‘The  bourgeois 
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viewpoint  has  never  advanced  beyond  the  antithesis  between  itself 
and  the  romantic  viewpoint,  and  therefore  the  latter  will  accompany 
it  as  legitimate  antithesis  up  to  its  blessed  end’.  “  That  the  myth  of  the 
pure-as-gold,  pre-lapsarian  Man  as  a  symbol  of  ‘undifferentiated  unity’ 
will  always  abide  by  capital,  no  matter  how  generalized  and  global 
gets  to  be  its  production,  is  well-illustrated  by  Ray’s  last  film  Agantuk. 
In  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  however,  Ray  laughingly,  even  lovingly,  faces  up 
to  the  romantic  specter  and  shows  it  up  for  what  it  is. 

Although  geographically  the  four  youths  of  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  are 
very  far  from  the  original  home  of  the  homo  economicus,  they 
nevertheless  have  familial  connections  with  that  species.  And  in  all 
probability,  it  is  the  same  familial  instinct  which  makes  the  four 
middle-class  Bengalis,  each  a  glowing  specimen  of  the  ‘developing’ 
‘economic  man’,  come  to  the  jungle  in  the  first  place.  Mimicking  their 
erstwhile  masters,  the  colonial  sahibs,  they  march  in  looking  for  their 
‘non-economic’  brethren  -  and  in  the  process  mix  up  everything. 

The  robust  Hari,  the  sportsman  who  apes  Tarzan  to  bellow  out  a 
thundering  mating  call,  wrongly  accuses  Laka,  a  local  boy,  of  theft. 
Long  before  the  accusation  was  lodged,  Ashim  had  said,  muttering  to 
himself  while  giving  money  to  Laka  for  the  purchase  of  goods  from 
the  market:  ‘Who  knows  how  much  you  are  pilfering!’  So,  Ashim 
does  not  bother  to  ‘investigate’  the  charge  or  listen  to  the  protestations 
of  the  boy;  he  simply  dismisses  Laka  and  says  disgustedly  to  his 
friends:  ‘Can’t  you  people  keep  your  moneybags  safe?’  From  this 
point  on  ‘money’  and  ‘moneybags’  become  topics  of  primary  interest 
in  the  film. 

The  antithesis  between  those  who  hire  labour  cheap  and  those  who 
sell  it  for  a  pittance,  those  who  do  not  work  and  those  who  do,  gets 
to  be  more  and  more  pronounced.  While  the  Bengali  babus  lie  around 
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at  leisure  and  talk  about  ‘development’  and  ‘technology’,  discuss  how 
Japan  has  surpassed  Germany  in  the  field  of  electronics  and  express 
their  heart-felt  admiration  for  ‘the  land  of  the  rising  sun’,  the  Santali 
women  quietly  tidy  up  the  rooms.  This  much  is  straightforward,  plain 
sailing.  But  soon  the  theme  of  ‘money’  gets  enmeshed  with  sexuality. 
Acquiring  an  odd  erotic  charge,  it  recoils  on  the  presumptuous  men 
and  hits  them  where  it  hurts  most. 

Hari’s  wallet  was  of  course  not  stolen.  In  his  forgetfulness,  perhaps  in 
his  eagerness  to  meet  the  Santali  girl  he  had  spotted  earlier,  Hari  had 
left  it  behind  at  Mrs.  Tripathi’s  house.  After  returning  it,  Rini  asks: 
‘Have  you  counted  the  cash?’  And  to  the  utter  embarrassment  of  his 
friends,  the  dull-witted  Hari  replies:  ‘Yes’. 

It  could  be  that  Hari  was  particularly  vulnerable,  sexually  vulnerable, 
but  it  is  through  his  actions  that  money  makes  its  way  and  bridges  the 
gap  between  ‘pre -modem’  and  ‘modem’  forms  of  life.  Watching  him 
eyeing  the  Santal  girls  at  the  bazaar,  Sekhar  comments:  ‘Don’t  give 
them  such  hungry  looks.’  The  jobless  joker  finds  himself  at  his  wit’s 
end  to  explain  why,  every  now  and  then,  those  dusky  girls  break  out 
into  peals  of  laughter:  ‘No  work,  yet  they  laugh!  Peculiar !’  Juxtaposing 
Hari’s  ‘hunger’  with  the  ‘joy’  of  the  unemployed  Santal  women,  Sekhar 
whispers  into  Hari’s  ears:  ‘Want  to  buy  slaves?’  Though  said  in  a 
hushed  voice,  this  is  the  question  that  puts  the  bodies  of  the  aboriginal 
women  into  real  perspective:  while  both  brute  force  and  circulating 
money  can  imprison  them,  curiously  enough,  it  is  money  whose 
presence  is  more  blatant  in  the  jungle. 

In  this  chance  question,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  moneyed  and  the 
bodies  of  slave-women  unite  suddenly  to  create  a  searing  effect.  And 
thereby  not  only  is  the  vexing  issue  of  Political  Economy,  skillfully 
skirted  by  the  narrator  of  Palamou ,  brought  to  the  fore  but  also  the  lie 
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of  tourism  revealed.  If  tourism  promises  to  take  people  who  live  in  a 
world  ruled  by  the  precepts  of  commodification  to  a  world  which 
‘exist[s]  outside  the  circuit  of  commodity  relations  and  exchange 
values’  then  surely  the  bazaar-scene  in  Aranyer  Din  Rati  exposes 
the  worth  of  touristic  promises  for  what  they  are.  What  we  get  to  see 
is  this:  the  same  Santals  who  are  employed  as  domestic  help  in 
exchange  for  a  wage  paid  in  hard  cash  by  the  boisterous  babus  are 
also  coaxed  and  coerced  to  operate  at  a  different  plane  of  social 
organization.  It  is  in  the  jungle  that  the  real  implication  of  the  formal 
subordination  by  ‘capital’  and  the  formal  subjection  of  labour  are 
made  manifest.84 

No,  the  Slave  Mode  of  Production  is  not  merely  a  stage  in  human 
history.  Rather,  as  an  abstract  generalized  form  it  allegorizes  all  the 
remaining  class-based  modes  of  extraction  of  surplus.  Marx  had 
observed,  ‘the  elementary  form  of  capitalist  co-operation  continues  to 
subsist  as  a  particular  form  of  capitalist  production  side  by  side  with 
the  developed  forms  of  that  production’  And  this  observation  is 
corroborated  to  its  last  syllable  by  the  ‘co-operation’  that  the  Santal 
woman  extends  to  the  cocky  Hari.  While  she  dreams  of  the  utopia 
named  Calcutta  where  jobs  are  freely  available,  the  Calcutta  boy 
sexually  exploits  her  body  for  free.  Presenting  as  it  does  diachronic 
arrangements  -  successive  stages  and  phases  -  synchronic  ally,  the 
whole  scenario  is  imbued  with  a  surreal  synechdochic  quality.  It  may, 
simply  by  the  force  of  comparison,  remind  us  of  the  remark  which 
Marx  so  approvingly  quoted  in  Capital  volume  I:  ‘Why  do  large 
undertakings  in  the  manufacturing  way  ruin  private  industry,  but  by 
coming  nearer  to  the  simplicity  of  slaves?’86  The  conjunction  of  the 
cunning  of  Hari,  the  moneyed  city-man,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
Santal  girl  is  like  a  displaced  duplication  of  the  ‘encounter  between  an 
army  furnished  with  breach-loaders,  and  one  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows’.1  And  this  makes  Hari’s  gaze  doubly  piercing:  he  not  only 
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surveys  the  women  and  their  flesh  as  any  ‘primitive’  would  have,  but 
also  like  a  guard  of  some  Benthamite  Panopticon. 

Hari  warns  the  girl  he  manages  to  hook:  ‘Be  sure  to  come,  otherwise 
I’ll  give  you  a  hiding.  I  will  give  you  more  money.’  Typical  of  the 
homo  economicus,  Hari  assumes  that  since  money  is  the  ‘god  among 
commodities’  it  must  universally  be  an  ‘object  of  greed’.  After 
promising  the  girl  that  he  would  ‘give  her  money  for  free’,  he 
immediately  adds  in  a  mocking  tone:  ‘Feeling  greedy?’  Given  his 
bark-bound  nature,  Hari  may  not  have  understood  what  the  illiterate 
Santal  girl  meant  when  she  put  in  his  hands  the  wallet  he  was  forgetting 
to  take  back  after  having  spent  himself.  It  was  simply  this:  ‘Greed 
itself  is  the  product  of  a  definite  social  development,  not  natural  as 
opposed  to  historical.'90 

As  if  in  a  demonstration  of  the  obvious  truth  that  of  the  four,  the 
cricketer  has  the  lowest  quotient  of  ‘quiescent  cathexis’  and  hence  the 
‘least  capacity  to  take  up  inflowing  energy’,91  it  is  Hari  who  receives 
a  physical  injury.  Freud  had  put  it  succinctly:  the  weaker  the  ‘system’ 
‘the  more  violent  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  breach’  caused  by 
the  rush  of  energy  from  elsewhere  ‘in  the  protective  shield  against 
stimuli’.  Hit  by  Laka  with  a  stick,  the  ‘wound’  that  surfaces  on 
Hari’s  head  serves  three  purposes  all  at  the  same  time.  The  wound 
makes  graphic  three  types  of  breaches:  ‘physical’,  ‘psychic’  and 
‘economic’.  Hari  was  guilty  of  a  ‘breach  of  contract’  when  he  cheated 
the  girl,  wasn’t  he?  This  then  is  ‘poetic  justice’.  In  passing  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Santal  women  who  dance  to  the  delight  of  the 
anthropologist  in  Ray’s  Agantuk  reveal  no  ‘sensitivity’,  unlike  the 
Santal  girl  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri.  Leave  alone  living  in  conflicting 
‘structures  of  feeling’,  as  museum-pieces  the  Santals  of  Agantuk 
have  no  structure  which  they  feel  to  be  their  own. 

The  recurrent  motif  of  women  ‘returning’  ‘money’  or  ‘moneybags’  to 
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men  in  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  becomes  especially  dense  in  the  sequence 
following  the  Memory  Game.  Along  with  Rini  and  Mrs.  Tripathi, 
Sanjay-Ashim  and  Sekhar  go  to  visit  a  local  fair.  And  verily,  the  visit 
turns  into  a  game  of  money  and  the  fair  into  a  Vanity  Fair.  Dutifully 
attended  by  Sanjay,  Mrs.  Tripathi  goes  on  a  buying  spree  -  she  keeps 
buying  Santal  ornaments.  Only  later,  when  Mrs.  Tripathi  puts  them  on 
and  asks  Sanjay  in  the  secrecy  of  her  room,  ‘Weren’t  you  saying  that 
Santal  ornaments  won’t  suit  me?’  does  her  real  intention,  the  drive 
behind  her  manic  buying,  get  told.  And  then,  as  we  know,  the  sight  of 
pre-modem  ornaments  adorning  the  body  of  a  modem  woman  gives 
Sanjay  the  jitters  and  he  chickens  out. 

While  Mrs.  Tripathi  shops,  Sekhar  tries  his  luck  at  gambling  and  Rini 
and  Ashim  take  to  the  swing.  The  trip  to  the  local  fair  would  have 
been  quite  uneventful  were  it  not  for  an  out-of-place  ‘happening’,  an 
interruption  that  occurs  repeatedly.  Whenever  the  women  go  forward 
to  buy  anything  their  male  companions,  coxcombs  that  they  are,  offer 
money,  and  to  their  amazement  they  are  mostly  prevented  from  making 
payment.  The  ‘moneybag’  -  symbolic  of  male  prowess  in  both  its 
economic  and  sexual  dimensions  -  is  more  or  less  ignored  by  the 
women.  This  repeated  refusal  causes  a  kind  of  phallic  paralysis  in 
Ashim  and  Sanjay.  Sekhar  however  undergoes  no  such  (manly)  dilemma 
-  being  a  desolate  soul  he  has  no  qualms  about  borrowing  money 
from  the  weaker/fairer  sex. 

The  ‘vanity  fair’  concludes  on  a  rather  sorry  note  for  Sanjay  -  he  has 
no  clue  as  to  how  to  handle  a  patchwork  of  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Tripathi. 
Ashim,  on  the  other  side,  manages  to  pull  through  to  a  brighter  end. 
Fie  receives  from  Rini,  besides  the  sobering  moral  lessons,  her  phone 
number.  She  hands  it  to  Ashim  as  though  she  was  giving  him  a  bonus 
or  rewarding  him  for  his  vow  to  be  better  in  the  future.  And  Rini 
writes  her  phone  number  not  on  a  piece  of  paper,  but  on  a  promissory 
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note,  the  Rupee. 


Epilogue 

So  the  men  return  home,  but  they  don’t  return  unhurt  or  unchanged. 
Hari  has  the  bandage  on  his  head  as  a  sign  of  what  may  happen  to 
‘moneybags’  if  ‘pre-modem’  forces  decide  to  strike  back,  and  Ashim 
has  the  rupee  note  bearing  Rini’s  signature  as  a  token  of  things  to 
come. 

In  spite  of  conflicting  signals,  Aranyer  Din  Ratri  does  succeed  in 
staging  the  difference  between  the  first  and  last  stages  of  the  journey 
in  the  fomi  of  a  contradiction.  It  is  a  contradiction  because  it  cannot 
be  wished  away,  ‘abolished  through  quiet  metamorphosis’/4  It  again 
is  a  contradiction  because  it  somehow  instills  in  us  the  faith  that,  ‘if 
we  did  not  find  concealed  in  society  as  it  is  the  material  conditions  of 
production  and  the  corresponding  relations  of  exchange  prerequisite 
for  a  classless  society,  then  all  attempts  to  explode  it  would  be 

•  ,  95 

quixotic  . 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  are  many  to  whom  a  discussion 
on  the  themes  of  primary  contradictions  and  revolutionary  possibilities 
in  relation  to  a  Ray  film  would  not  appear  wrongheaded.  Some  of 
Ray’s  die-hard  admirers  may  consider  interfusing  of  Karl  Marx’s  and 
Sigmund  Freud’s  texts  with  those  of  Satyajit  Ray  as  not  just  annoying 
but  an  abomination.  The  primary  response  to  this  easy-to-anticipate 
criticism  would  be  to  invite  them  to  consider  the  possibility  that  a 
Bengali  revered  as  an  arch-humanist  artist  could  well  be  intellectually 
inclined  to  the  theoretical  contributions  of  thinkers  who  dared  to 
challenge  anthropocentrism  in  the  spheres  of  the  social  and  the  psychic 
and  thereby  thoroughly  revised  thereto  existing  perspectives  on  the 
human  animal.  One  could  even  remind  them  of  Agantuk's 
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anthropologist,  Ray’s  alter-ego  Manmohan’s  statement  that  it  is 
precisely  Marx  and  Freud  (among  others)  who  have  transformed  him 
into  a  ‘No  One’,  into  a  person  who,  not  finding  home  anywhere  finds 
himself  everywhere.  Trusting  that  a  systematic  reading  of  Aranyer  Din 
Ratri’s  Memory  Game  may  make  even  those  who  nurse  a  set  of 
‘  whimsies  or  fixed  ideas’  in  relation  to  Ray  a  little  muddle-headed,  we 
close  here. 

As  we  said  at  the  beginning,  things  are  really  in  a  muddle  in  Aranyer 
Din  Ratri... 
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DIS-MEMBERING  AND  RE-MEMBERING 


THE  ART  OF  RITWIK  GHATAK 


I 


Ritwik  and  Kalidasa 

‘Once  a  boy  had  gone  on  a  holiday  to  a  country  you  and  I  have  spared 
no  effort  to  reach’,  the  opening  sentence  of  Ritwik  Ghatak’s  story,  ‘On 
the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’,1  takes  you  to  the  region  where  a  youth, 
unknowingly  and  without  any  plan,  has  suddenly  arrived  -  a  region 
we  are  for  ever  longing  to  visit,  and,  indeed,  whose  attributes  arouse 
our  imagination  and  beguile  our  senses  from  time  to  time.  According 
to  the  narrator,  the  boy,  in  the  early  bloom  of  manhood,  is  totally 
innocent,  rather  without  any  brains,  and  therefore,  as  unlikely  to  cook 
up  a  story  or  recount  a  strange  tale  so  as  to  astound  his  audience.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  narrator  is  so  certain  about  the  youth’s  lack  of 
intelligence  that  he  is  prepared  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  his 
story  on  oath  in  a  law  court,  invoking  whatever  the  pious  conservatives 
regard  as  holy. 

The  youth  goes  to  a  place  that  is  both  mountainous  and  covered  with 
forests,  close  by  the  Ramagiri  area.  On  the  very  first  evening  of  his 
arrival  he  has  the  feeling  that  nature  on  all  sides  of  him  is  neither 
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entirely  physical  nor  utterly  insensate,  but  is  imbued  with  some  kind 
of  consciousness,  and  that  innumerable  mythological  clues  lie  in  the 
environs.  Following  such  discovery,  he  feels  that  if  only  he  could  push 
the  time  back  two  thousand  years  or  so  he  could  easily  take  on  the 
garb  of  a  self-indulgent  Yaksa,  put  on  the  mantle  of  one  of  those 
semi-divine  attendants  of  Kubera,  the  god  of  riches  and  treasures.  For 
the  youth  can  sense  wilderness  come  alive  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  feel  the  blitz  of  diverse  sensibilities  on  his  mind  and  divine  an 
unspoken  message,  arising  out  of  the  depths  of  his  being  and  suffusing 
his  heart,  making  it  throb.  Fie  can  hear  the  primitive  call  of  the 
earth-mother  on  his  pulse  beat. 

In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  youth  suddenly  comes  across  a  married 
woman,  a  good  eight  years  older  than  him,  also  on  a  holiday  along 
with  her  three  children,  and  feels,  almost  at  once,  greatly  attracted 
towards  her.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  youth’s  feelings  in  terms  of 
any  socially  acceptable  norm  of  love,  as  what  draws  him  to  her  most 
is  her  natural  motherly  disposition.  On  seeing  her,  he  immediately 
recalls  the  image  of  his  own  half-forgotten,  left-behind  mother,  though 
it  is  equally  true  that  along  with  anguish  for  the  absent  mother,  he 
feels  a  rather  peculiar  kind  of  longing  for  the  woman.  Subsequently, 
he  passes  some  days  under  a  spell,  as  it  were,  but  soon  it  is  all  over 
-  like  most  things  in  life.  The  holiday  comes  to  an  end  and,  the 
relentless  pull  of  worldly  commitments  forces  the  youth  to  abandon 
the  wilds  of  the  heights  and  descend  to  the  plains.  However,  though 
bound  now  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily  living,  the  sense  of 
something  new,  not  experienced  before,  continues  to  play  on  his 
Unconscious  and  he  can  not  cross  out  the  inner  stirrings  and 
illuminations  that  chance  encounter  in  a  strange  country  has  called 
forth  in  him.  He,  therefore,  comes  to  our  narrator  and  declares  that 
what  people  regard  as  ‘past’  is  horribly  wrong.  People  believe  ‘past’ 
is  something  one  leaves  behind,  something  that  in  time  disappears 
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from  the  mind’s  eye.  But,  in  his  estimate,  ‘past’  is  in  no  way  a  collection 
of  dead  facts,  an  object  of  cold  archaeological  scrutiny.  It  is  both  alive 
and  constantly  before  us.  Its  inexhaustible  rhythm  and  its  everlasting 
beauty  are  ever-present  in  human  memory.  It  is  his  ‘past’  that 
inalienably  belongs  to  man. 

It  would  have  been  good  if  the  story  had  ended  here  -  the  boy  could 
have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days,  like  the  famous  Kubera,  the  mythological 
hoarder,  hugging  the  invaluable  memory  of  those  few  remarkable  days. 
Everything  would  have  found  its  proper  place  if  the  curtain  had  come 
down  at  this  narrative  juncture.  But,  because  of  the  incredible  stupidity 
of  the  youth  that  was  not  to  be.  He  had  to  run  to  the  woman  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  she  was  in  town,  hoping  he  would  revive  the  happiness 
he  had  once  experienced  in  her  company.  Thinking  he  could  savour 
again  the  hypnotic  bliss  he  had  sensed  during  the  nature’s  celebration 
of  the  festive  advent  of  the  monsoon  then,  the  boy  rushed  to  his 
erstwhile  companion.  The  woman,  of  course,  warmly  welcomed  him, 
enquired  him  of  his  well  being,  but  the  magic  was  missing.  In  between 
carrying  on  a  conversation,  the  youth  began  to  feel  that  the  harmony 
that  had  existed  in  their  relationship,  at  one  time,  has  come  asunder 
for  ever. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  youth’s  dreams  were  thus  shattered.  We 
would  have  been  flabbergasted  if,  on  the  other  hand,  his  life  had 
followed  a  well-planned  trajectory  of  his  own  making.  Therefore  the 
narrator’s  wry  remark:  ‘The  ass!  Doesn’t  know  he  had  gone  to  the 
country  of  the  gods!  All  that  is  happening  now  is  in  the  land  of  the 
mortals.  Is  it  that  easy  to  find  here  what  belongs  there?’ 

Ritwik’s  choice  of  Ramagiri  and  its  environs  as  the  background  for  his 
representation  of  ‘remembrance  and  oblivion’  is  neither  accidental  nor 
without  reason.  It  is  also  not  aimed  at  providing  the  audience  with  the 
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cheap  thrill  of  a  sudden  and  fascinating  poetic  allusion.  On  the  contrary, 
if,  however  casually,  we  were  to  examine  the  structure  and  the 
interpretative  logic  of  Ritwik’s  stories  we  would  find  the  context  of  the 
lovelorn  Yaksa  surfacing,  over  and  over  again.  Nevertheless,  Ritwik 
Ghatak’s  (1925-1976)  Yaksa  cannot  claim  a  familial  relationship  with 
Kalidasa’s  (bom  some  time  between  second  and  sixth  century  AD)  Yaksa. 

Kalidasa,  the  Master  of  the  quintessential  cadence  of  classical  Sanskrit, 
fashioned  a  libido-driven  bitter-sweet  ‘missive’  in  the  form  of  a  ‘monody 
of  a  little  over  a  hundred  stanzas’”  set  to  the  ponderous  ‘Mandakranta’ 
metre  of  8+9+10=27  feet  named  Meghaduta  or  ‘The  Cloud-Messenger’. 
Although  written  in  a  grand  and  sonorously  gorgeous  style,  the  ‘material’ 
content  of  the  poem  is  rather  thin.  What  we  have  in  Meghaduta  in  terms 
of  ‘plot’  is  simply  this  :  a  Yaksa  is  banished  to  the  Ramagiri  hills  for  his 
slackness  in  performing  duties  by  his  employer  Kubera  ;  posted  in  a 
fur-flung  spot  the  hapless  youth  spends  his  days  estranged  from  his 
lady-love  ;  watching  the  gathering  clouds  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
monsoon  month  Asara  a  crazy  thought  seizes  the  desolate  Yaksa  ;  to 
him  the  state  of  wet  ‘bulging’  clouds  and  the  state  of  his  ‘bursting’  libido 
appear  analogous  ;  and,  as  with  all  sexually  deluded  creatures,  he  too  is 
incapable  of  ‘distinguishing  between  the  animate  or  the  sentinent  and 
the  inanimate  or  the  insentinent’  (Meghaduta  :  Section  I,  Verse  5)  ;  so, 
fired  by  fantasies,  the  Yaksa  appoints  a  cluster  of  fleeting  clouds  to 
represent  him  to  his  beloved  and  let  her  know  how  he  is  pining  away  for 
her,  how  he  is  suffering  the  interminable  pangs  of  unfulfilled  desire  in 
her  absence  ( Meghaduta :  Section  I,  Verse  7).  Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta 
happens  to  be  the  first  ‘long’  poem  in  Sanskrit  premised  entirely  on  the 
theme  of ‘separation’. 

The  hero  of  Ritwik’s  ‘On  the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’  accidentally 
meets  the  older  woman  nearabouts  Ramagiri,  the  place  where  Kalidasa’s 
unfortunate  protagonist  was  compelled  to  do  time.  Ritwik’s  young 
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man  too  is  troubled  by  pains  of  ‘alienation’;  and,  what  is  more  pertinent, 
the  tale  which  recounts  the  youth’s  distraught  quite  self-consciously 
re-calls  the  Meghaduta.  Yet,  despite  the  commonalities,  Kalidasa’s 
Yaksa  and  Ritwik’s  Yaksa  have  a  distinctly  different  literary  lineage 
-  in  truth,  they  are  made  of  disparate  substances. 

In  Ritwik’s  rendering,  the  image  of  the  Yaksa  of  classical  heritage  is 
totally  transformed  and  accorded  a  new  proportion  which  owes  to  the 
literary  intervention  of  another  writer  of  more  recent  origins.  The 
self-negating  philosophical  vocabulary  of  Ritwik’s  engagement  with 
the  past  is,  in  effect,  propelled  by  an  act  of  a  modem  reading  of  the 
Meghaduta.  In  ‘On  the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’  it  is  not  the  poet 
Kalidasa  who  is  omnipresent  but  Rabindranath  Thakur  (1861-1941)  as 
his  substitute.  Rabindranath’s  poems  and  ruminations  on  Kalidasa’s 
Yaksa  are  the  point  of  departure  and  the  main  prop  of  Ritwik’s 
representation  of  Yaksa.  Rabindranath’s  texts  compose  its  secret 
sub-text. 

Kalidasa  and  Rabindranath 

Stationed  at  the  banks  of  river  Padma  in  East  Bengal  far  away  from 
Kolkata,  Rabindranath  wrote  a  letter  in  1890  in  which  he  said,  he  had 
not  only  spent  one  whole  rain-soaked  afternoon  reciting  the  Meghaduta 
all  to  himself  but  also  had  composed  a  poem  on  it.4  In  the  same  letter 
Rabindranath  offered  a  ‘novel’  interpretation  of  Kalidasa’s  monody. 
He  contended  :  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Meghaduta  is  the  fist  ‘long’ 
poem  in  Sanskrit  wholly  based  on  the  theme  of  ‘separation’)  in  reality 
Meghaduta  has  nothing  to  do  with  (formulaic)  ‘laments’  of  the 
separated  ;  for,  separation  bespeaks  of  some  lack  and  the  lack  in  turn 
conjures  the  tortured  spirit  of  the  ‘imprisoned’  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
saturated  as  it  is  by  the  ‘desires’  of  the  separated  what  the  Meghaduta 
crafts  is  the  sensibility  surrounding  the  state  of  being  ‘circumscribed’- 
essentially,  Meghaduta  is  a  chronicle  of  the  ‘captive’s  heart’.5 
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Rabindranath’s  1890  poem  is  titled  ’Meghaduta’  and  is  included  in  his 
anthology  Manashi  published  the  same  year.  The  (literally  magnificent) 
poem  concludes  on  a  note  of  inconsolable  complaint:  ‘Who  has  given 
this  curse,  why  this  distance?’.6  Seeing  through  the  lenses  of  Kalidasa’s 
monody  Rabindranath  registered  a  ‘shift’  in  the  concept  of  ‘alienation’. 
Further,  he  elaborated  on  the  theoretical  underpinning  of  the  ‘shift’  in 
his  1891  essay  ’Meghaduta’  included  in  the  anthology  Prachin  Sahitya 
(1907). 

In  the  essay,  availing  himself  of  the  framework  of  Meghaduta, 
Rabindranath  gave  a  distinct  allegorical  shape  to  the  ‘leave  taking’  of 
the  past.  Rabindranath’s  Yaksa  is  a  damned  soul  -  though  he  too  bums 
with  the  desire  to  reunite  with  his  beloved  his  anguish  is  not  due  to 
unrequited  love.  In  fact,  the  subject-profile  of  Rabindranath’s  Yaksa 
bears  no  reference  whatsoever  to  any  particular  individual.  Rather,  the 
newly  construed  figure  emerges  as  the  spokesman  for  all  of  us  who 
abide  in  this  degraded,  fractured  modem  age,  as  both  its  offspring  and 
sacrificial  victim.  The  Rabindra-Yaksa’s  discontent  is  not  due  to  the 
might  of  the  rich  but  to  the  babble  of  the  petty  in  the  surroundings  of 
the  nineteenth-century  poet.  Rabindranath’s  dalliance  with  the 
imaginary  past  becomes  then  his  way  of  escape  from  the  polluted 
atmosphere  of  his  benighted  times,  the  only  means  available  to  him 
for  tearing  down  the  contemporary  facade.  The  lonely,  melancholic 
Yaksa  construed  by  the  poet  feels  that  nothing  is  left  of  the  glory  and 
prestige  of  ancient  India,  a  continuous  crisis  of  culture  has  robbed  him 
of  the  feeling  of  pride  in  his  noble  heritage  which  he  had  taken  for 
granted.  Even  today’s  language  has  become  corrupt  and  reduced  to  a 
debasement  of  the  original.  Thus,  by  the  cmel  irony  of  Fate  the  modem 
Indian  is  forever  banished  from  the  condition  of  absolute  identity  or 
the  coevalness  of  language  and  significance;  all  doors  to  salvation  are 
irrevocably  sealed  for  him.  But  if  nothing  else  is  left,  then,  at  least, 
Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta  endures  as  the  token  of  the  lost  oneness,  wherein, 
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by  the  poet’s  grace,  the  ‘long  ago’  had  been  reinvented  as  an  abode 
of  eternal  beauty.  So  that  while,  in  his  unhappy  fissured  state,  the  man 
of  today  cannot  undertake  a  journey  to  God’s  own  country,  he  can,  at 
least,  revisit  it  in  his  imagination,  borne  aloft  by  the  clouds  of 
Meghadiita.  And  the  exiled  reader’s  sighs  of  despair  can  follow  Yaksa’s 
cloud  messenger,  as  he  wafts  over  cities,  lands  and  rivers. 

Through  the  agency  of  Kalidasa’s  monody  Rabindranath  formulated  a 
plan  for  an  archive  of  mementos  of  the  past.  The  ingredients  of  his 
imaginative  rendering  of  ancient  India  were  by  no  means  an  uninspiring 
collection  of  well-known  statistics.  Resting  on  the  assumption  that 
memory  could  retroactively  recollect  a  past  erased  from  the  canvas  of 
consciousness,  the  ‘past’  in  Rabindranath’s  reckoning  acquired  the 
magical  power  of  claiming  existence  while  non-existing,  of  being  a 
being  enfolded  in  becoming,  a  presence  couched  in  absence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Bengal  had  witnessed  the 
advent  of  a  new  style  of  utterance  whose  subject  was  the  elegy  -  a 
lament  for  the  past  -  and  whose  verbal  stance  was  grave  and  measured, 
and  pitched  on  a  lofty  scale.  Rabindra- Yaksa’s  sad  song  of  estrangement 
is  delimited  by  the  parameters  of  such  a  discourse.  Whence 
Rabindranath’s  resplendent  images  of  India  appear  remote  and  as 
abstruse  picturizations.  The  main  argument  put  forward  by  his  yearning 
Yaksa  is  that  while  we  still  share  the  deep  bond  of  humanity  with  a 
world  we  were  once  a  part  of,  we  are  now,  through  the  machinations 
of  cruel  time,  ruthlessly  cut  off.  We  are  left  only  with  intermittent 
glimpses  of  our  affinity  with  the  past  -  in  hints  thrown  up  in  language, 
feeling,  attitude  and  gestures.  As  a  result,  Yaksa  is  forever  in  a  quandary. 
Pulled  in  diverse  directions  he  does  not  know  whether  he  belongs  to 
then  or  now,  there  or  here;  the  unity  of  time  and  place  so  necessary 
for  his  secure  well-being  have  been  already  severed.  He  is  now  an 
exile  -  he  has  no  place,  no  homeland  or  a  settled  identity.  All  he  can 
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call  his  own,  in  this  realm  of  negation  and  hopelessness,  is  an  image 
of  India  captured  in  his  dreams,  around  which  he  would  like  to  weave 
a  new  discourse  of  the  self.  What  other  course  is  left  for  a  destitute 
and  a  refugee?  That  is  why  the  Yaksa’s  inviolable  memory  is  so  weighed 
down,  even  as  it  carries  on  its  struggle  to  erase  chunks  of  darkness  of 
the  unconscious,  in  order  to  recuperate  (in  the  midst  of  such  inhospitable 
conditions),  a  forgotten  universe.  Thus  the  expedition  of  recovery, 
undertaken  by  Memory,  offers  no  hope  of  an  easy  passage.  And  it 
calls  for  a  distinct  denomination,  in  keeping  with  the  seriousness  of 
the  remembrance  project. 

Without  an  extreme  passion  to  refract,  without  an  urgency  to 
countervail,  memory  or  remembrance  is  well  nigh  impossible.  Its 
satisfaction  lies  in  its  ability  to  disrupt  the  commonly  accepted  system 
of  signification.  The  votaries  of  counter-memory  are,  therefore,  averse 
to  any  settled  order  of  meaning  -  they  only  aspire  to  throw  the  present 
moment  into  confusion.  To  them  the  simple  truth,  that,  the  official 
discourse  on  history  -  repeated  ad  nauseam  -  can  only  render  people 
unresponsive  and  forgetful  of  their  past,  is  crystal  clear.  For  this  reason 
they  would  like  to  violate  the  bounds  of  institutionalized  history, 
transgress  the  limits  of  official  discourse,  in  their  search  for  an 
alternative  origin.  They  would  like  to  piece  together  the  scattered 
ruins  of  the  past  -  its  ignored  and  neglected  relics  -  in  order  to 
construct  a  newly  unified  system.  Since  derangements  are  often  preludes 
to  re-arrangements,  is  it  any  surprise  that  the  architects  of  the  new 
would  seek  out  the  fault-lines  of  the  old  foundations?  If  there  is  a 
rupture  between  a  constituted  history  of  the  past  and  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  the  present,  then,  there  is  no  way  we  can  deny  that  something 
tumultuous  has  taken  place  in  the  meanwhile.  Naturally,  the  moment 
of  breach  assumes  an  extraordinary  importance  in  the  project  of 
remembering.  For  this  reason  too  the  afflicted  Yaksa’s  attitude  and 
behaviour  is  so  antagonistic  -  given  the  opportunity  he  would  rather 
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expose  all  the  fault-lines  of  history  than  keep  them  hidden.  And  that 
is  how  it  should  be  -  an  act  of  remembrance  is  also  an  act  of  aggression. 

But  it  is  also  likely,  and  such  mishaps  occur  all  the  time,  that  what  is 
now  regarded  as  counter-memory  may  tomorrow  become  the  official, 
sanctified  truth.  Didn’t  Rabindranath’s  Yaksa  face  the  same  fate  in 
collusion  with  history?  Didn’t  Yaksa’s  form  of  wistfulness  acquire, 
through  its  constant  replication,  the  sanction  of  custom  and  become 
institutionalized?  Hasn’t  the  agenda  to  arouse  a  sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  about  the  past  among  the  blind  and  ignorant  present  generation, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  ills  of  colonialism,  ricocheted  and  created  a  further 
delusion?  An  Orientalist  ontological  discourse  on  nationalism, 
conflating  the  Islamic  Middle  Ages  with  colonial  rule,  has  taken  firm 
root  in  our  minds  as  we  celebrate  India’s  glorious  past.  And  it  was 
foreclosed  that  historical  memory,  activated  by  such  a  belief,  would 
some  day  leave  behind  irreparable  wounds  in  our  psyche  and  in  the 
body  politic  of  the  nation. 

When  remedy/cure  becomes  its  opposite  -  disease  -  then  a  counter¬ 
blow  is  all  the  more  necessary.  Doesn’t  Rabindranath’s  discourse  on 
Meghaduta  indicate  this?  The  poet,  in  the  guise  of  a  narrator,  while 
echoing  Yaksa’s  nostalgia  for  things  lost,  suddenly  -  perhaps 
inadvertently  -  changes  his  tune  in  the  last  section,  and  takes  up 
cudgels  against  the  Yaksa  himself.  The  hermeneutic  circle  wrought  by 
the  narrator  is  simultaneously  closed  and  broken  by  him  when  he 
voices  the  suspicion,  the  Yaksa’s  journey  of  the  mind  could  very  well 
be  an  instance  of  mental  aberration.  Towards  the  end,  Rabindranath 
seizes  upon  Section  I,  Verse  5  of  the  Sanskrit  Meghaduta  and  turns  it 
against  his  own  appointed  hero.  Addressing  the  Yaksa  of  his  own 
making  he  says  rather  caustically:  since  you  cannot  ‘distinguish  between 
the  animate  or  the  sentinent  and  the  inanimate  or  the  insentinent’  is 

7 

there  any  guarantee  that  you  have  not  confused  reality  with  fantasy? 
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Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  colourful  reconstruction  of  the 
past  and,  on  the  other,  a  misgiving  about  its  legitimacy,  the  resolve  to 
move  on  and  cast  doubt  on  it  -  a  high-sounding  seriousness  coupled 
with  comic  irony.  Our  knowledge,  as  much  as  our  modernity,  is 
constitutive  of  both  -  our  thoughts  and  hopes  for  the  future  fashioned 
out  of  such  multivocalness.  The  counteraction  of  an  injured  ego  desiring 
to  be  delivered  from  the  failings  of  a  purely  negative  stance  lies 
behind  much  rumination  of  the  past.  What  is  being  hoped  for  is  that 
one  may  be  able  to  regain  one’s  legitimate  identity,  peacefully  reclaim 
one’s  self-esteem,  through  the  resolution  of  such  binary  opposites. 
Needless  to  mention,  that  the  aim  of  recounting  the  past  does  not  have 
a  single  but  several  ideological  dimensions  with  different  political,  at 
times  markedly  contradictory,  implications.  In  the  final  analysis,  these 
severally  may  denote  strategies  to  impose  hegemonic  rule  adopted  by 
a  section,  a  group  or  a  class  in  society.  For  precisely  this  reason  there 
is  nothing  final  or  absolute  in  the  narratives  of  the  past  and,  despite 
all  claims  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  closure  to  the  project  of  refraction. 
The  device  to  prise  open  the  structure  of  remembrance  already  resides 
within  it.  Therefore,  there  is  no  possibility  for  you  or  Rabindranath  or 
Ritwik  to  evade  an  obligation  to  multivocalness.  We  are  constrained 
to  return  to  the  land  of  the  mortals  despite  having  reached  where  we 
have  always  striven  to  be  -  in  God’s  own  country.  And  at  some  moment, 
irritated  by  both  our  awe  of  the  past  and  our  present  state  of  idiocy, 
we  would  have  to  call  ourselves  asses  in  severe  self-indictment. 

Rabindranath  and  Ritwik 

It  is  without  doubt  that  the  Yaksa  of  Rabindranath’s  ‘Meghaduta’  (both 
the  poem  and  the  essay)  as  well  as  the  one  in  Ritwik’s  story  are  equally 
stupid.  Nevertheless,  can  we  claim  that  they  are  one  and  the  same? 

In  1902  Rabindranath  had  written  in  his  (more)  usual  light-hearted 
vein  in  the  essay  ‘Baje  Katha’  or  ‘Useless  Words’:  ‘I  can  emphatically 
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state  that  Yaksa’s  exile  and  all  such  are  pure  figment  of  Kalidasa’s 
imagination,  a  ploy  for  poetic  effusions  -  a  scaffold  upon  which  to 
erect  an  edifice.  We  may  as  well  do  away  with  such  apparatus’.  The 
will  to  render  to  the  Meghaduta  the  (not  too  enviable)  status  of  a 
palimpsest,  to  regard  it  as  no  more  than  an  ‘ancient’  document  from 
which  some  or  all  of  the  original  text  is  (virtually)  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  reflects  an  audacity  to  ‘dismantle’  abiding 
structures  and  a  casual  attitude  to  ‘tradition’.  Rabindranath’s  calculated 
aim  to  endow  multiple  layers  of  signification  or  detail  to  a  piece  of 
work  substantially  single-layered  is  indeed  salutary. 

The  urge  to  reconstitute  received  meanings  in  Rabindranath  was 
indomitable.  And,  as  far  as  Meghaduta  was  concerned,  it  showed  no 
sign  of  dying  out  even  at  late  age.  Rabindranath’s  three  late  poems  - 
one  untitled  and  the  other  two  called  ‘Yaksa’  -  bear  evidence  of  this 
unabated  ‘free  play’.  While  the  untitled  one  and  one  of  the  ‘Yaksa’ 
poems  is  included  in  the  anthology  Sesh  Saptak  (1935),  the  second 
‘Yaksa’  poem  appears  in  Sanai  (1940). 9  ‘Number  38’  of  Sesh  Saptak, 
an  example  of  Vers  Libre  or  prose-poem,  is  redressed  in  a  regular 
pattern  of  metre  in  the  same  book’s  ‘Yaksa’.  In  both  the  cases,  the 
message  was:  in  essence,  Kubera’s  curse  was  a  benediction;  it  released 
the  banished  underling  from  all-consuming  self-absorption;  a  sorrow 
that  transcends  the  narrow  limits  of  the  ego  slackened  the  bonds  of 
solipsistic  Narcissism  of  the  destitute  and  made  a  poet  of  love  out  of 
him.  The  Sanai  piece  extracts  from  Kalidasa’s  monody  a  poetics  of 
Time  and  Being:  in  the  heart  of  Time  Traveller  resides  the  void  of 
overwhelming  separation;  the  world  is  its  poetry  and  that  poetry  is 
explicated  in  the  diction  of  the  ‘Mandakranta’. 

Now,  the  question  is,  hasn’t  Ritwik  too,  while  emulating  Rabindranath, 
done  to  his  preceptor’s  Yaksa  what  the  poet  himself  did  to  Kalidasa’s? 
Hasn’t  he  come  to  blows  with  Rabindranath’s  presentation  even  as  he 
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acknowledges  the  consanguinity  of  their  respective  creations?  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  Ritwik  to  rewrite  Meghaduta  without  making 
textuality  vulnerable  to  slippages  which  finish  up  turning  the  pre-text 
into  just  another  palimpsest? 


II 

The  Politics  of  Citation 

There  is  hardly  any  artistic  production  that  can  vie  with  the  plenitude 
of  Ritwik’s  citations  -  combining  mythologies  and  inter-relating  texts 
-  in  the  creation  of  an  ever  complex  hidden  (veiled)  configurations. 
At  the  moment  of  the  terrible  upheaval  in  European  history  -  the 
period  of  the  Nazi  rule  -  Walter  Benjamin  had  averred  that  in  the 
context  of  a  disrupted  temporal  sequence,  ‘citation’  was  the  only  way 
to  recover  the  past.  He  had  said  that  in  these  convulsed  times,  only  by 
piecing  together  quotations  could  one  rouse  within  oneself  some 
self-satisfaction.  And  in  this  case,  citations  were  not  a  mechanical 
reproduction  of  the  past  or  mere  aphasic  echoes  -  at  their  heart  lay  a 
plan  to  sabotage,  to  hold  back  a  spurious  progress  in  order  to  strive 
for  a  more  desirable  future.  On  this  Ritwik  would  have  concurred  with 
Benjamin  with  his  whole  heart.  There  is  no  reckoning  as  to  how  many 
cultural  archives  Ritwik  had  pillaged  -  the  Vedas,  Upanisads,  classical 
and  folk  music,  Rabindranath’s  poetry  and  songs  -  in  his  hunt  for 
material.  Many  of  Ritwik’s  films,  in  their  conscious  reconstruction  of 
cultural  memory  and  as  a  presentation  of  the  relentless  processes  of 
reinscription,  appear  to  us  as  free  floating,  having  implication  even 
outside  official  discourse,  and  also,  at  times,  esoteric  and  hard  to 
decipher.  That  is  why  there  is  so  much  debate,  so  much  confusion 
about  his  social  ideology. 

To  facilitate  a  discussion  of  Ritwik’s  views  it  would  be  useful  to 
consider  social  ideology  under  two  sub-heads:  the  site  of  problems 
and  the  site  of  arguments.  The  trajectory  of  the  problematic  gives  a 
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rough  sketch  of  the  desired  goal  and,  according  to  its  layout,  suggests 
a  line  of  inquiry  and  contingent  upon  it  a  predictable  end.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  worth  of  this  historical  possibility,  its  legitimacy  backed 
up  substantially  by  documentary  evidence  that  is  taken  up  in  the  site 
of  polemics.  Argument  is  but  another  designation  for  theoretical  wisdom 
and  moral  order;  it  structures  or  interrelates  all  that  lies  broken  and 
scattered  and  renders  it  meaningful.  When  the  problem  is  one  of 
establishing  one’s  identity,  or  the  reconstitution  of  selfhood,  then  it  is 
inevitable  that  moral  considerations  would  become  primary.  A  careful 
examination  of  hegemonic  nationalism  would  reveal,  all  too  clearly, 
the  contiguity  of  these  two  terrains.  For,  does  not  the  business  acumen 
and  the  enterprise  of  Rambilash,  a  devotee  and  a  proponent  of 
Flanumanji,  and  an  adherent  of  class/caste  systems,  a  character  in 
Ritwik’s  film  Subamarekha  (1962),  take  on  a  particularly  ugly  form 
in  his  slogan-mongering  that  reflects  nothing  else  but  the  collusion 
between  Flindu  spiritualism  and  Western  progress? 

For  someone  who  had  gauged  the  problematic  in  state-nationalism,  who 
would  want  to  rescue  a  past,  captive  and  regimented  in  nationalist 
discourse,  arguments  or  debates  are  bound  to  become  convoluted  and 
contrary.  But  Ritwik’s  world  of  splintered,  misshapen  and  twisted  objects 
also  have  the  capability  of  being  quickened  to  life.  Whence  the  tenuous 
linkage  between  problems  and  arguments  where  solutions  can  only  be 
temporary.  It  is  but  natural  that  in  times  of  crisis  there  cannot  be  any 
straight-forward  connection  between  these  two  adjacent  concerns.  In 
Ritwik,  moreover,  the  arguments  themselves  had  become  compromised 
in  the  problematic  (in  the  most  unnatural  fashion);  the  line  of  reasoning 
had,  in  fact,  given  rise  to  dilemmas,  and  what  is  more,  all  this  jumbles 
up  jukti  or  reason,  takka  or  disputation  and  gappo  or  story. 

Ritwik  unravels  to  our  gaze  both  his  theme  or  argument  and  the 
technologies  of  its  presentation,  in  other  words,  the  linguistic 
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apparatuses,  instead  of  containing  them  within  the  folds  of  the  textual 
body  as  they  are  in  the  traditions  of  realism  or  naturalism.  The  reason 
for  writing/making  as  well  as  the  manner  of  doing  it  or  practice  becomes 
the  object  of  reading.  An  impossible  endeavour,  one  might  say,  in  the 
context  of  our  habitual  beliefs  about  creativity.  Behind  this  artistic 
switching  lies  another  displacement,  that  of  the  division  of  the  country. 
In  Ritwik’s  hands,  in  the  refraction  of  the  partition,  problem  and 
reasoning  at  times  come  together,  at  other,  fail  to  coalesce.  In  most  of 
his  films  the  division  of  Bengal  is  both  the  main  enunciation  as  well 
as  the  central  discourse.  There  is  a  relentless  prodding  of  that  painful 
experience,  the  slight  slackening  of  which  might  render  the  terrible 
affliction,  a  continuous  flow  of  pain,  reduced  to  an  intimate  and  familiar 
atmosphere  of  hopelessness,  and  a  suicidal  inertia  may  result  out  of 
this  constant  debilitation  of  feeling.  Ritwik  was  only  too  aware  of  this 
danger,  and  of  his  own  natural  inclination  to  step  aside  any  problem. 
It  was  this  awareness  that  hounded  him  all  his  life  and  continuously 
racked  his  inner  being  that  he  gave  full  expression  to  in  his  films. 
Ritwik’s  main  assertion  was  that  it  was  not  just  an  individual  but  the 
entire  historical  process  that  had  become  a  victim  of  a  nervous  disorder 
and  had  become  volatile. 

Ritwik’s  War  Strategy  :  Blocking  Representation 

Try  to  recall  that  particular  scene  of  Komalgandhar  (1961)  where 
some  of  the  characters  get  together  on  the  banks  of  river  Padma  and, 
through  songs  and  discussions  and  different  cultural  citations,  try  to 
recuperate  the  collective  memory  of  the  two  Bengals,  cementing  the 
breach,  each  in  her/his  own  way.  The  camera  pursues  the  rail  track, 
and  then  moves  further  effecting  a  close-in  on  a  wooden  board  -  the 
sign  of  separation.  And  in  place  of  the  strains  of  ‘Merciful  Allah’,  are 
heard  the  sounds  of  a  wreckage.  After  that  an  unmitigated  darkness 
eclipses  the  entire  screen  frame  and  the  soundtrack  gives  out  a 
resounding  silence.  Ritwik  had  once  remarked,  that  only  that  person 
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who  aims  at  prolonging  the  filmic  scene  to  its  maximum  limit  can 
really  know  the  significance  of  noiselessness.10 

We  feel  that  we  too  have  been  running  alongside  the  train,  coming  to 
a  halt,  dashing  against  something.  The  sudden  stoppage  of  movement 
midway  gives  our  bodies  a  shake,  a  good  jolt,  that  travels  from  the 
nerves  to  the  brain  cells.  Ritwik’s  close-ups  rarely  have  the  quality  of 
a  flat  scene.  Yet  in  places  where  visual  representation,  according  to 
the  criterion  of  realism,  is  not  only  desirable  but  also  necessary,  Ritwik 
leaps  over  the  grammatical  boundaries  of  realistic  cinema  and  produces 
something  quite  its  opposite.  His  close-ups  do  not  satisfy  our 
expectation  of  a  credible,  objective  and  penetrating  probing,  but  offer, 
instead,  a  direct  en  face  with  broken  temporal  images.  Nothing  -  our 
habitual  sense  of  pleasure,  our  cultural  viewpoint  -  escapes  the  script 
of  the  story  of  the  breakdown  he  would  have  us  know.  As  a 
consequence,  Ritwik’s  close-ups,  swelling  the  entire  screen-frame, 
aggressively  affront  us  without  a  care  for  the  niceties  of  convention. 
The  route  to  side  step  the  truth  of  the  pain  or  making  the  tragedy 
appear  as  an  obscure  expose  are  forever  closed.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  come  into  direct  confrontation  with  the  barricade  thwarting 
representation  that  Ritwik  has  constructed.  He  brings  to  the  fore  one 
or  another  piece  of  rubble  for  our  sense  perception  of  such  blockage 
-  the  wooden  board  of  Komalgandhar ,  a  memorial  of  the  division  of 
Bengal  -  paralleling  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  countries 
or  the  deserted  abandoned  airport  of  Subamarekha  or  the  face  of 
dark-circled,  tired-eyed  consumptive  Nita  of  Meghe  Dhaka  Tara  (1960). 
Because  Ritwik  wants  to  invent  a  filmic  vocabulary  for  history’s 
complex  and  diverse  post-partition  configurations  the  close-ups  become 
a  profound  collective  sign,  an  accumulative  image  of  the  many  stories 
and  the  many  sufferings  associated  with  the  partition.  The  blow  of 
Ritwik’s  double-edged  close-ups  is  direct  and  tremendous,  making  the 
counter-blow  -  mental  and  physical  -  an  equally  strong  one.  The 
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audience  is  obliged  to  get  implicated  in  the  scenic  event,  however 
partial  and  incomplete  the  involvement.  But  those  very  moments  of 
identification  with  his  films/stories  as  most  critical  for  his  audience 
mark  out  Ritwik’s  oeuvre  -  as  these,  more  than  ever,  bring  back  to  the 
audience’s  mind  their  own  hollowed  out  existence.  No  matter  how 
deep  the  fusion,  none  of  his  filmic  images  allow  lyrical  sublimation 
for  long.  Instead,  the  audience  is  continuously  dragged  to  the  unfurled 
domain  of  history,  to  that  conjuncture  where  the  past  gone  by  meets 
the  present  still  in  the  process  of  unfolding.  The  child  Sita  in 
Subamarekha  comes  upon  a  terrifying  scene  running  around  playing, 
she  sees  none  other  then  the  naked  and  fierce-looking  Kali  blocking 
her  path.  Perhaps,  the  goddess  appears  in  order  to  relay  the  call  of  the 
primitive  earth-mother  to  the  people’s  heart !  But  this  illusion  quickly 
dissipates,  as  a  poverty-stricken  mime  reveals  himself,  putting  aside 
the  disguise  and  throwing  away  the  red  tongue  of  his  blood-curdling 
impersonation.  For,  can  the  personification  of  female  energy  appear 
close  by  a  scene  where  the  airport  lies  in  ruins  and  planes  do  not  take 
off?  Do  the  ancient  myths,  with  the  fullness  of  their  past  glory,  have 
the  power  to  withstand  the  erosions  that  modernity  inflicts?  In  both 
Ritwik’s  narration  and  the  composition  of  his  camera  shots,  the 
deployment  of  time-sequence  other  than  the  present  continuous  is 
infra  dig  -  against  rules.  The  continuing  performance,  invested  with 
components  of  memory,  its  eternal  existence  and  its  future,  is  what  he 
would  like  to  know  about  and  have  us  know  about.  Could  he  have 
given  the  all-knowing  optimist  a  taste  of  hell  had  he  not  himself  taken 
a  draught  of  the  venom,  conflating  annals  of  history  with  records  of 
the  everyday  events  and  become,  himself,  a  Neelkantha  (i.e.,  the  god 
Siva). 

For  where  does  hell  (in  the  metaphoric  sense)  not  exist?  Ishwar,  the 
protagonist  of  Subamarekha,  who  had  been  once  been  nicknamed 
Vidyasagar,  the  moral  icon  of  his  generation,  comes  face  to  face  with 
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his  own  sister  when,  incited  by  his  own  irrepressible  need,  abandoning 
all  sense  of  honour  and  dignity,  he  goes  looking  for  women  in 
middle-class  households.  This  unbearable  encounter  though  unexpected 
is  not  random  because  according  to  Ritwik  the  affront  suffered  by  the 
sister  is  not  an  aberration  but  bears  analogy  with  experience  of  a 
divided  Bengal,  in  decay  and  falling  apart.  Analogically  speaking, 
what  is  at  one  level  coincidental,  is  at  another  inevitable,  or  what  in 
one  sense  is  individual  and  subject  to  chance  is  in  another  sense 
routine,  common  fate  of  all  human  beings. 

The  tragic  significance  of  Sita’s  disgrace  is  built  into  the  illicit 
incestuous  relationship  between  brother  and  sister  and  then  made  to 
transgress  all  admissible  limits  and  encompass  society  at  both  its  micro 
and  macro  levels.  The  hapless  Sita  of  Subamarekha ,  the  poetically 
articulate  Shakuntala  of  Komalgandhar,  or  overburdened  Neeta  of 
Meghe  Dhaka  Tara,  are  all  denizens  of  history:  dispossessed  human 
beings. 

In  Ritwik’s  world  the  division  of  Bengal  is  an  uninterrupted  simile, 
continuously  mobile,  reaching  out  everywhere,  simultaneously  carrying 
the  burden  of  narrative  significance  and  ways  of  de-centring  that 
meaning.  Its  wounds  are  visible  at  both  home  and  outside,  in  our 
experience  of  life  every  day.  That  is  why  without  much  reason  or  any 
respect  for  time  and  place  Ritwik  brings  up  the  topic  of  the  division 
of  Bengal  only  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative.  Little  chance  then 
for  the  story  to  develop  around  a  fixed  centre  or  to  move  towards  a 
predictable,  uncomplicated  denouement.  There  is  hardly  any  comfort 
of  conception  of  a  perfect  wholeness  in  Ritwik’s  films,  the 
de-membering  of  Bangladesh  is  also  (contrary  to  prevailing  belief), 
not  an  excuse  for  evoking  an  intense  longing  for  lost  unity  of  origin. 
Ritwik’s  method  of  presentation  of  characters  in  films  is  also  at  variance 
with  his  contemporaries;  all  criteria  of  verisimilitude,  such  as  the 
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three-dimensional  depth,  or  a  measured  and  suitable  depiction,  faithful 
to  its  last  detail  or  a  credible  imitation  of  the  original  do  not  work,  as 
life  itself  keeps  churning  and  no  person  has  a  fixed  place  in  society. 
In  these  senses  none  of  his  characters  is  self-sufficient  or  an  adherent 
of  an  individualistic  psychology.  Each  one  is  tied  to  the  processes  of 
daily  life  in  a  socially  structured  way;  and  no  matter  how  one  fixes  the 
camera  lens  on  the  person,  either  from  a  distance  or  from  close  by  he/ 
she  would  fail  to  bring  the  person  into  a  shaip  focus  and  a  million 
such  attempts  only  render  the  contours  of  the  personality  even  more 
hazy.  It  is  therefore  that  in  Subamarekha ,  Ishwar,  in  the  absence  of  his 
spectacles,  cannot  make  out  that  it  is  his  own  sister  Sita  he  has  been 
soliciting,  everything  appears  shadowy,  blurred  to  him  like  something 
mysterious  -  an  enigma. 

The  Dislodged  in  Ritwik’s  Stories 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  path  and  return  to  the  trope  of  the  Yaksa. 
Many  silly  Yaksas,  drunk  in  memories  of  the  past,  appear  in  several 
stories  of  Ritwik  Ghatak.  Not  just  ‘On  the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’  but, 
also  stories  like  ‘Ecstasy’,  ‘Raja’,  at  times  directly,  at  others  obliquely, 
allude  to  Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta.  In  them  the  main  protagonist  appears 
in  different  roles:  an  erstwhile  patriot,  a  pickpocket  and  even  someone 
downright  dumb.  But  as  human  beings  they  are  all  confounded,  listless, 
companion-less  and  exiles.  Although  the  location  of  ‘paradise  of  desire’ 
or  ‘eternal  abode  of  beauty’11  is  unknown  to  them,  time  and  again 
they  articulate  their  hopes  in  terms  of  ‘if  not  here  then  somewhere 
else’.  So,  is  it  any  wonder  that  among  the  four  appellations  -  i.e., 
’confounded’,  ‘listless’,  ‘companion-less’  and  ‘exile’  -  the  fourth  one, 
‘exile’,  suitably  distinguishes  most  of  the  actors  of  his  stories.  And  in 
Ritwik’s  films  and  stories,  doesn’t  the  word  ‘exile’  have  a  literal 
meaning  and  not  merely  a  rhetorical  one?  Doesn’t  the  word  operate  as 
a  key  to  signification? 
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Ritwik’s  ‘On  the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’  was  published  in  1947,  the 
year  of  the  partition  of  India,  the  year  when  a  formless  fantasy  took 
on  the  shape  of  reality  and  the  idea  of  exile-hood  found  its  configuration 
in  the  bands  of  uprooted  human  beings.  The  nationalist  sentiment 
contributing  to  the  bifurcation  of  Bengal,  the  immediate  fall  out  of  the 
division  among  agricultural  and  industrial  labour,  the  dislodging  of 
the  service-class  from  East  Bengal  -  indeed,  it  was  a  momentous 
rupture.  And,  it  is  this  ‘shock’  which  carries  the  entire  weight  of 
Ritwik’s  exercises  in  counter-memory  and  its  scrutiny  is  the  declared 
agenda  of  his  creative  output.  He  said  once,  ‘I  want  to  raise  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “  uprooted”  a  jot  above  its  geographical  connotation’.12 
Ritwik  could  never  come  to  terms  with  the  division  of  Bengal  -  a  fact 
that  he  expressed  in  so  many  ways  and  in  so  many  places.  He  could 
not  forget  and  did  not  allow  others  to  forget  an  event  many  came  to 
regard  as  a  fait  accompli,  to  debate  and  cry  over  which  seemed 
bordering  the  ridiculous.  His  intense  passion  to  remember  for  ever 
altered  the  two  hundred  years  long  literary  commonplace  of  being 
‘uprooted’  and  inserted  into  its  body  the  death-cries  of  those  who 
actually  became  homeless  at  the  moment  of  formal  ending  of  the 
British  rule.  In  Ritwik’s  restructuring,  the  partition  was  not  a  moment 
of  pause  in  history  but  a  fissure  -  a  strong  caesura.  Consequently,  in 
his  cinematic  representations,  one  cannot  trace  one  or  a  single  itinerary 
that  can  take  us  from  the  fantasies  of  an  alienated  individual  towards 
the  hallucinations  of  a  homeless  post-independence  people.  In  between 
these  two  hypothetical  archetypes  (pre-  and  post-independence  Indians) 
lie  millions  of  living  beings  driven  out  of  their  homes  to  makeshift 
shelters,  as  the  sign  of  the  simultaneity  of  separation  and  unification. 
Many  of  them  found  sanctuary  in  areas  adjoining  Calcutta  /  Kolkata. 
And,  as  was  to  be  expected,  only  those  who  took  up  residence  in  the 
periphery  of  the  city  could  keep  the  dream  of  ‘changing  places’  alive. 
They  were  the  true  representatives  of  an  age  whose  password  was 
‘refugee’  -  for  who  was  not  one?  Even  those  who  had  not  had  to 
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abandon  their  homes  were  not  able  to  fulfil  their  desire  for  a  respectable 
living  due  to  the  pecuniary  circumstances  they  found  themselves  in 
and  as  they  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  newly  constituted  stratified 
society.  They  too  were  refugees,  swelling  in  their  ranks.  In  other  words: 
from  Ritwik’s  perspective,  because  of  the  massive  unsettlement  the 
ancient  Yaksa  too  had  metamorphosed  into  yet  another  stateless  citizen. 
In  the  cracked  mirror  of  a  fractured  Bengal  Ritwik  discovered  the 
reflection  of  a  transformed  image  of  Kalidasa’s  Yaksa. 

A  Citizen  and  Many  Such 

Ritwik’s  initiation  into  cinema  took  place  during  1951  and  1952  - 
years  prior  to  his  production  of  what  has  came  to  be  known  as  the 
‘Partition  Trilogy’. 

However,  Nagarik  [‘The  Citizen’]  his  first  film  is  also  the  earliest 
treatment  of  the  disaster  that  had  overtaken  modem  Bengal.  Although 
the  characters  of  the  film  (the  five  members  of  the  family:  a  mother,  a 
father,  two  sons  and  a  daughter)  are  not  refugees  from  East  Bengal  they 
do  bear  psychic  resemblances  with  people  who  suffer  ordeals  of 
‘displacement’.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  Nagarik’’ s  uncanny  foreshadowing 
of  the  three  films  centered  on  the  thematic  of ‘Partition’  -  Meghe  Dhaka 
Tara  (1960),  Komalgandhar  (1961)  and  Subamarekha  ( 1 962)  -  that  many, 
quite  mistakenly,  assume  Ghatak’s  first  filmic  venture  to  be  also  caught 
up  in  the  trappings  of  his  obsession.  Nonetheless,  it  is  undeniable  that 
Nagarik’’ s  characters,  like  those  of  the  trilogy,  try  to  grapple  with  the 
problem  of  instantaneous  switch  in  the  substantive  meaning  of  belonging. 
And  all  this  is  evoked  by  a  rather  simple  move-  due  to  economic  pressure 
the  family  headed  by  Suresh  Bagchi  give  up  the  spatious  house  situated 
at  Shymapukur  in  North  Kolkata  and  take  shelter  in  a  damp  dwelling 
inside  a  crowded  locality,  pressed  on  all  sides  by  tall  buildings. 

The  idea  according  which  Nagarik  would  be  a  ‘partition  film’  is 
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simultaneously  false  and  productive.  Concentrating  on  the  productive 
aspect  of  the  mistake  opens  a  way  for  situating  the  film  within  the 
parameters  of  a  peculiar  ‘milieu  of  silence’.  The  numbing  silence  that 
enveloped  the  Partition  immediately  after  its  occurrence  framed  a 
milieu  in  which  two  interconnected  performances  were  staged.  While 
the  forbidding  quietness  put  a  stopper  on  forthright  expressions  or 
interrogations,  it  also  felicitated  the  configuring  of  a  dreamscape 
composed  of  freaky  condensations  and  unanticipated  displacements. 
There  is  no  short  supply  of  prominent  Social  Scientists  who  even 
today,  i.e.,  when  the  ‘event’  of  division  (of  both  Punjab  and  Bengal) 
is  being  openly  subjected  to  intense  study,  believe  that  there  was 
something  ‘curative’  about  the  initial  ‘quietness’.  They  are  unvarying 
in  asserting  that  the  almost  voluntary  discursive  suspension  undertaken 
at  the  moment  of  crisis  helped  in  managing  the  mass-evacuation 
resulting  from  the  partition.  They  are  firm  in  holding,  the  ‘decision’ 
to  not  to  reflect  on  the  political  or  psychical  implications  of 
homelessness  then  was  a  sort  of  strategy  calculated  to  handle,  (in  all 
probability),  the  largest  human  displacement  in  recorded  history.  Those 
sworn  to  this  line  of  argument  affirm,  because  of  (middle-class) 
Bengalis’  perspicacity  of  adopting  the  mode  of  ‘resignation’  as  regards 
the  splitting  of  Bengal,  other  disasters  could  be  fore-stalled.  What  is 
more,  there  are  empirical  evidences  which  do  fortify  this  view. 

For  example,  despite  the  fact  that  the  huge  influx  of  the  Bangal,  i.e.  the 
resident  of  eastern  part  of  Bengal,  brought  along  with  it  an  immense 
demographic  and  economic  pressure  on  the  land  of  the  Ghati,  i.e.,  the 
resident  of  western  part  of  Bengal,  not  a  single  unseemly  riot  broke  out 
between  the  two  ‘communities’.  The  tribulation  of  accepting  unwanted 
outsiders  was  neutralized  by  directing  the  obvious  ‘animosity’  to 
innocuous  diversions  -  the  Bangal-Ghati  contradictions  were  forcefully 
and  willingly  scripted  in  terms  of  the  comic.  The  rivalry  on 
football-grounds  between  the  ‘Mohanbagan’  Club,  representing  the  Ghati 
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and  the  ‘East  Bengal’  Club,  representing  the  Bangal;  the  contending 
symbolic  values  attached  to  the  ‘prawn’,  supposed  to  be  a  Ghati  favourite 
and  the  ‘hilsha’  fish,  supposed  to  be  a  Bangal  favourite;  the  ceaseless 
but  playful  bantering  on  the  issue  of  essential  virtues  of  being  a  Ghati  or 
a  Bangal- all  these  were  avenues  which  helped  to  channelize  the  palpable 
and  potentially  dangerous  contradictions  to  safer  shores. 

This,  (at  least  partly),  explains  the  popularity  of  films  like  Ora  Thake 
Odhare  [‘They  live  on  the  Other  Side’].  Released  in  1954,  the  film 
was  produced  and  directed  by  Sukumar  Dasgupta.  More  revealingly, 
the  ‘plot’,  the  ‘script’  and  the  ‘lyrics’  for  Ora  Thake  Odhare  were 
provided  by  Premendra  Mitra  (1904-1988),  one  of  the  key-players  in 
the  fashioning  of  avant-garde  modernist  literature  of  Bengal.  If 
Premendra  Mitra’s  ‘Romantic  Comedy’  furnishes  a  light-hearted 
instance  of  displacement  of  the  trauma  attending  the  division  of  Bengal 
by  tapping  libidinal  resources  in  tandem  with  the  release  of  provocative 
yet  harmless  laughter,  then  Satyajit  Ray’s  1963  film  Mahanagar 
[‘Metropolis’]  furnishes  a  serious-toned  example  of  the  same  strategy. 
Released  about  three  years  after  Ritwik’s  Meghe  dhaka  tara,  the  first 
of  his  three  contributions  to  the  Critique  of  Partition,  Mahanagar 
happens  to  be  the  sole  film  by  Satyajit  Ray,  which  touches  upon  the 
theme.  But,  the  ‘touch’  is  so  slight,  so  denuded  of  realistic  registers, 
that  the  arch-champion  of  Neo-Realism  of  Bengali  Cinema,  reduces 
the  ‘event’  to  being  a  mere  causal  factor  to  the  economic  plight  of  the 
lower  middle-class.  In  spite  of  the  realistic  depiction  of  the  dire  strait 
of  the  impoverished  bhadralok,  the  ‘realism’  of  Mahanagar  is  so  obtuse 
as  to  render  the  ‘event’  of  Partition  virtually  unrecognizable.  By 
displacing  the  political  instance  onto  the  economic,  Mahanagar  succeeds 
in  ‘screening’  all  troublesome  questions  relating  to  the  genealogy  of 
mass-dislodgement. 

It  therefore  is  no  surprise  that  those  who  laud  the  good  sense  of 
adopting  the  tactics  of  diversion  during  difficult  times  are  deeply 
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troubled  by  Ritwik’s  obstinacy  to  re-open  the  wound  of  Partition.  He 
vies  for  (neurotic)  hankering  instead  of  (therapeutic)  healing.  And, 
this  appears  to  a  number  of  learned  persons  to  be  a  sure  sign  of  a 
fool-hardy  quixotic  idee  fixe,  the  mind-set  which  prevents  Ritwik 
from  accepting  the  1947  Partition  of  Bengal  as  an  unalterable  fact  of 
history.  Consequently,  many  write  the  trilogy  off  as  being  wrought  of 
mushy  sentimentality  and  enervating  nostalgia.  And,  it  is  this  same 
suspicion  which  makes  them  to  take  it  for  granted  that  when  in 
1951-52  Ritwik  was  working  on  Nagarik,  (at  a  time  when  storytellers- 
poets-novelists-painters-dramatists-theoreticians  had  ‘chosen’  to 
maintain  genteel  silence  on  the  ‘topic’),  he  was  surreptitiously 
‘speaking’  of  Partition.  The  productive  value  of  this  ‘misreading’  of 
Nagarik  is  immense.  Testifying  to  the  general  consensus  centered  on 
a  rare  and  freaky  condensation,  it  brings  to  surface  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  issue  of  division  of  Bengal  was  either  wholly  suppressed  or 
neatly  deflected  to  safer  terrains. 

Ramu,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bagchi  family  in  Nagaraik  is  unemployed 
-  he  is  yet  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  It  isn’t  easy  to  procure  work  in 
the  turmoil  besetting  the  post-second  world  war  years.  The  family  has 
only  the  father’s  pension  to  fall  back  on.  And  the  honest  and  idealistic 
pater  often  ponders,  ‘Where  are  we  heading  ?  The  Bengal  we  knew 
was  one  of  growth  and  development  but  the  one  we  now  see  is  falling 
apart  -  the  country  is  crumbling  like  an  old  brick  house’.  The  mother’s 
days  pass  running  the  kitchen  and  managing  the  household,  but  the 
regret  for  the  abandoned  mansion,  never  ceases  to  bother  her.  Living 
in  the  midst  of  suffocating,  constricted  environs,  Ramu,  like  his  mother, 
feels  hampered.  Dreaming  of  freedom,  he  builds  castles  in  the  air.  He 
discovers  a  credible  image  of  his  dream  in  the  illustration  of  a  calendar 
hanging  on  the  sodden  wall  of  the  room  he  stays  in  -  the  picture  of 
a  tiled  bungalow  in  middle  of  a  lush  field  stretching  out  to  the  world’s 
end.  Ramu  keeps  consoling  himself  that  he  would  soon  get  a  job. 
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build  a  home  with  his  beloved  Uma  in  a  place  like  the  one  in  the 
calendar  picture  and  ‘live  happily  ever  after’  as  in  fairy  tales.  Ghatak 
has  written  :  ‘Stargazing,  Ramu  had  imagined  a  love  nest  where  he 
would  measure  out  his  days  gently,  in  line  with  the  Mandakranta 
rhythm  of  Sanskrit  poetry’. 14  What  a  coincidence  !  Kalidasa  composed 
the  Meghaduta  in  the  leisurely  metre  of  the  Mandakranta,  and  Ritwik 
employs  the  word  ‘Mandakranta’  as  a  metaphor  for  Ramu’s  idealized 
life-style! 

The  word  ‘Mandakranta’  unerringly  brings  to  mind  the  affinity  between 
Meghaduta  and  Nagarik,  and  other  languishing  Yaksa-like  heroes  of 
Ritwik’s  stories.  We  meet  with  a  bitter,  tired,  former  patriot  in  Ritwik 
Ghatak’s  story  ‘Ecstacy’.  He  runs  away  from  civilization  and  takes  refuge 
in  the  rugged  forest  lands  of  Madhya  Pradesh.  He  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  spend  the  remaining  days  of  his  life  whiling  away  his  time 
gently  and  peacefully  in  this  quiet  corner  of  the  earth.  He  murmurs  to 
himself:  ‘People  are  dying  everyday  due  to  starvation,  or  are  being 
murdered  brutally  without  a  cause  -  these  are  the  countless  pains  and 
ugliness  of  our  day  to  day  lives  and  next  to  that  exist  the  ghoulish  glee 
of  the  rich  who  have  wrested  state  power  by  amassing  capital!  What  can 
I  do  to  stop  all  this  ?  Absolutely  nothing.  It’s  better  this  way.  Can’t 
describe  how  happy  I  feel  to  be  here  -  this  land  of  Alaka  -  the  country 
of  Kalidasa’s  Meghaduta’ . 15  The  ex-patriot  muses  on,  knowing  full  well 
there  is  a  danger  of  his  turning  mad,  drunk  with  nature,  the  elixir  of  life. 
He  decides  to  stay  on  regardless.  But  Ramu?  Like  the  youth  of  Ghatak’s 
‘On  the  Trail  of  the  Milky  Way’  wouldn’t  he  be  obliged  to  countenance 
the  narrator’s  contemptuous  remark  -  that  he  is  an  ass  ?  Would  he  not  at 
some  point  tire  of  cultivated  self-oblivion,  find  it  to  to  be  unbearably 
oppressive  ? 

There  is  no  attempt  to  camouflage  the  narrator’s  voice  in  Nagarik,  to 
the  contrary. 
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An  expert  in  Chemistry,  the  paying  guest  of  the  Bagchi  family,  Sagar 
tells  Sureshbabu  that  class  exploitation  is  behind  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  country’s  economy  despite  its  rich  resources  of  mineral  wealth: 
the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary  people  are,  in  reality,  unjustifiable.  Yet 
the  same  Sureshbabu  declares  to  Ramu  ‘if  one  is  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fragmentation  then  one  can  also  discover  ways  of  reconstruction’. 

Ramu’s  left-wing  friend  Sushanta  would  like  to  indicate  to  him  that 
very  path  -  of  a  creative  future,  he  would  like  him  to  align  himself 
with  the  workers’  united  struggle  against  oppression,  and  thus  put  to 
proper  or  enlightened  use  human  wisdom  gathered  from  experience 
and  set  down  in  countless  books. 

Nutty,  middle-aged  Jotinbabu  thrown  out  into  the  streets  for  not  being 
able  to  pay  his  house  rent,  tells  Ramu,  while  taking  shelter  in  one  of 
city’s  several  slums,  ‘I  think  of  what  Sushantababu  had  said,  all  our 
paths  will  one  day  merge  in  the  place  he  had  indicated’. 

And  there  is  also  the  mysterious  violinist  who  appears  suddenly  and 
disrupts  the  flow  of  the  narrative.  Ramu  is  intoxicated  by  the  particular 
melody  the  violinist  plucks  on  the  strings.  But  whenever  Ramu  requests 
him  to  replay  the  tune,  the  musician  gives  a  sarcastic  smile,  turns  his 
face  away  and  leaves.  Who  is  this  amazing  fiddler?  Is  he  the  figure  of 
Conscience  or  Destiny,  the  messenger  of  the  gods.  Mercury  or  History? 

The  narrator’s  viewpoint  or  ideological  thrust  comes  across 
incontrovertibly  through  the  plucking  of  the  violin  string,  the  clatter 
of  the  blacksmith’s  forge  and  the  strains  of  ‘International’  as  much  as 
the  musical  elaboration  on  the  soundtrack. 

One  can  derive  some  idea  from  the  above,  of  the  multifarious  ways  in 
which  Ritwik  interpolates  the  narrative  voice.  As  his  filmmaking 
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progressively  indicates  an  increasing  intellectual  maturity,  it  becomes 
well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  the  verbal  domain  from  the 
non-verbal. 


The  staple  of  Bengali  fiction  (the  short  story  and  novel,  plays  and 
films)  has  always  been  the  predicament  afflicting  a  family  due  to 
external  worldly  factors:  the  private  world  running  into  a  collision 
course  with  the  economic  and  social  order.  And  the  manner  in  which 
the  conflict  is  presented  it  would  seem  that  the  materialistic  world  and 
the  affective  world  centred  on  the  family  are  two  separate  domains  of 
human  life.  In  fact  these  two  spaces  are  so  far  apart  that  even  if  there 
is  danger  of  alterations  (either  gain  or  loss)  in  one  sphere,  it  has  hardly 
any  effect  on  the  other.  The  ‘private’  sphere  remains  as  it  ought  to  - 
eternal  and  unchanging.  And  because  such  a  scheme  prevails  as  the 
chief  prop  of  the  so-called  popular  art/fiction  that  even  chance 
happenings  of  catastrophic  nature  can  be  easily  accommodated  in  the 
folds  of  necessity.  If  social  and  economic  arrangement  and  emotional 
life  are  complementary  opposites  then  no  matter  what  disaster  befalls 
a  nation,  the  family  remains  intact  in  its  pristine  form.  There  is  no 
lack  of  love  or  affection  in  the  ever  patient,  all  suffering  mother  ;  the 
relationship  among  siblings  (brother  and  sister),  remain  suitably  proper 
and  without  a  hint  of  incest ;  the  elder  son  sacrifices  his  self-interest 
at  the  altar  of  family  welfare,  inspired  by  the  example  of  the  unrivaled 
King  of  Bengali  Popular  fiction  Saratchandra  Chattopadhya’s  (1876- 
1938)  heroes,  and  so  forth.  Ritwik  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
does  not  blink  at  the  realities  of  human  relationships,  rather  he  leads 
us  to  places  that  are  proscribed  and  therefore  dangerous.  After  Nagarik, 
particularly  in  films  like  Meghe  Dhaka  Tara  and  Subarnarekha,  he 
even  more  successfully  evades  the  much  awaited  and  even  longed  for 
denouement;  he  turns  it  around  and  makes  it  problematic. 

Ramu’s  entire  frame  is  aflame  in  anger  over  his  sister  Sita’s  confinement 
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in  the  house,  like  a  prisoner  waiting  to  be  led  to  the  sacrificial  marriage 
altar,  as  it  were.  Ghatak  gives  a  telling  proof  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  such  hurt,  such  smarting  in  his  story  ‘Ejahar’  [‘Plaint’]. 
Visiting  his  sister  Jaya’s  in-laws’  place,  Bhabeshranjan  Bagchi  comes 
to  know  that  Jaya  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  a  debauched  man, 
afflicted  by  venereal  disease.  He  tries  to  persuade  her  to  leave  her 
husband  or  to  commit  suicide  as  a  way  out  of  the  impasse,  failing  both 
he  finally  throttles  her  to  death  with  his  own  hands.  Does  Jaya  know 
which  one  of  them,  her  cruel  husband  or  her  murderous  brother,  is  to 
be  more  feared?  Sister-like  Jaya’s  helplessness  arouses  the  desire  for 
revenge-killing  in  Bhabesh  and  uncovers  the  dormant  brutality  in  the 
familial  relationship.  Nagarik  also  presents  two  sisters  in  Uma,  Ramu’s 
beloved  and  her  younger  sibling.  Shefali  adopts  prostitution  as  response 
to  her  indomitable  instinct  to  survive  and  not  out  of  any  real  desire. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  filmic  narrative  of  Nagarik,  Ramu  puts  an  end 
to  his  playing  a  gentleman  and  embraces  life  in  the  overcrowded 
suburban  slum  -  making  ‘  changing  addresses’  his  way  of  entry  into 
the  highways  of  history  and  hinting  at  the  absolute  imperative  of 
coming  away  from  the  cocoon  of  family  life  and  breaking  free  of  its 
comforting  ideology. 

Two  significant  events  take  place  at  the  very  moment  Ramu 
disentangles  himself  from  his  daydreams  about  pastoral  landscapes 
and  tears  his  favourite  calendar  picture  to  bits.  A  new  tenant  occupies 
their  abandoned  house  and  a  young  newly-wed  couple  descends  from 
a  cab  in  front  of  their  settlement  in  whose  verbal  exchanges  Ramu 
finds  echoes  of  hopes  and  desires,  computation  of  gains  and  losses  of 
the  urban  middle  class.  The  repetition  of  concern  makes  Ramu  realize 
that  all  narratives  have  an  underlying  logic  and  that  his  place  is  among 
the  countless  ordinary  citizenry.  And  then,  without  any  warning,  the 
strange  fiddler  appears  on  the  screen,  plays  music  for  Ramu  unsolicited. 
How  can  he  be  initiated  (ceremonially),  to  his  new  life  if  he  does  not 
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receive  blessings  from  the  figure  of  history,  the  violinist  ?  Some  time 
back  Ramu  had  declared:  ‘we  are  collectively  bringing  into  this  world 
a  new  life,  giving  birth  to  a  new  being  amidst  pain  and  suffering’ .  In 
Nagarik  the  pain  does  not  have  any  analysable  content  but  only  an 
impassioned  form;  there  is  no  expression  of  any  bodily  suffering  or  a 
strong  perception  of  torment  as  in  some  of  his  later  works.  Nevertheless 
one  has  to  mention  one  of  its  ‘close-ups’:  the  black  car  with  its  raised 
bonnet  occupying  the  entire  space  of  the  open  window  like  a  gargantuan 
gaping  mouth  -  a  figure  of  destruction  about  to  devour  everything, 
existing  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  suburban  middle-class  family. 

At  a  moment  of  crisis  humans  seek  out  an  interpreter  who  can  translate 
disaster  in  comprehensible  and  acceptable  terms.  We  are  all  today  in 
some  sense  without  any  comfortable  beliefs  -  like  homeless  refugees. 
Perhaps  because  of  this,  we  try  to  reinterpret  history,  make  new  attempts 
to  remember  and  we  contextualize  Ritwik  the  artist  as  belonging  to 
the  moment.  When  in  the  year  1952,  the  people,  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  inspired  by  new  revolutionary  ideal  of  the  People’s  Theatre 
were  working  towards  making  some  social  impact,  the  poet  Jibanananda 
Das  (1899-1954)  wrote16:  ‘Many  rivers  have  gone  dry/houses  homes 
bridges  have  collapsed/  who  are  they  who  have  come  to  us  despite  all 
that,  leaving  everything  behind  them’  Nevertheless  none  of  Ritwik’s 
protagonists  have  stopped  in  their  tracks.  To  quote  Jibanananda  once 
again:  “‘Here  earth  no  longer  exists  -’’/Saying  that  they  have,  for  the 
sake  of  general  good,/Stepped  out  towards  where  fatigue  and  envy 
lie...  Here  is  remembering;  /  And,  forgetting  too.’... 
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APPROACHING  THE  PRESENT 


THE  PRE-TEXT  -  THE  FIRE  CONTROVERSY 


What  is  the  issue  at  stake? 

The  purity  of  ‘Indian’  nationhood?  The  sanctity  of  the  ‘Hindu’  household? 
The  ‘inalienable’  right  of  citizens  to  ‘express’  their  faiths  and  sentiments? 
The  constitutional  safeguards  and  guarantees  without  which  no  ‘liberal’ 
democracy  can  function,  judiciously  or  otherwise?  A  breach  of  social 
contract?  A  ‘transgression  so  substantial’1  as  to  call  for  a  tighter 
controlling  of  speech  and  conduct,  a  provocation  so  menacing  as  to 
warrant  measures  more  severe  than  routine  policing?  The  tacit  admission 
that  extra-legislative  regulations,  over  and  above  the  democratically 
settled  statutory  provisions,  are  indispensable  if  one  wishes  for  a  delicate 
‘balance’  between  ‘freedom  of  expression’  and  ‘public  decency’?  The 
limits  of ‘freedom’  and  constraints  of ‘choice’? 

‘Deviant’  sexuality  as  the  most  potent  symbol  of  moral  disorder  and 
psychic  disquiet?  ‘Lesbianism  at  home’  as  one  of  the  most  distressing 
and  disorienting  cultural  impacts  of  a  world  far  away,  a  ‘modem’ 
disease  spread  by  that  beguiling  seducer,  the  ever-alien  yet  the 
ever-charming  ‘Occident’?  The  daring  to  name  the  unnamable?  A 
violation  that  seeks  to  give  an  aura  of  domesticity  to  something  that 
is  commonly  believed  to  lie  elsewhere? 
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Or  rather  the  perils  of  ‘political  correctness’?  A  mere  pandering  to  the 
instinctual  cravings  of  the  overly  market-minded  neo-consumerists  of 
India?  An  exotic  erotica  designed  by  a  non-resident  Indian  for  the 
vicarious  gratification  of  ‘resident  non-Indians’,  of  those  who  could 
not  make  it  there?  Selling  the  libertine  fantasy  that  the  discovery  and 
acceptance  of  individual  sexual  preference  holds  the  key  to  general 
sexual  emancipation?  A  crude  exercise  in  taking  back  by  the  right 
what  is  given  by  the  left  hand  -  erasing  and  crossing  out  in  the  very 
act  of  writing,  rubbing  off  and  robbing  the  name  in  the  very  gesture 
of  deploying  it? 

Or,  is  it  a  candid  message,  thinly  coded  though  in  aberrant  sexual 
terms,  that  there  is  something  definitely  rotten  about  our  state?  A 
warning  that  what  appears  today  to  be  simmering  safely  may  raise 
tomorrow  a  raging  fire? 

In  brief,  which  is  the  real  issue? 

The  questions  and  reflections  listed  above  surfaced  suddenly  with  the 
release  of  Deepa  Mehta’s  film  Fire  in  December  1998.  Indeed,  such  a 
‘coming  together’  is  both  fortuitous  and  rare.  This  essay  is  an  exercise 
in  construing  an  ambience,  a  suitable  mise-en-scene  for  the  questions 
that  were  raised  in  the  course  of  the  public  reception  of  Fire.  The 
cinematic  text  here  is  only  a  pretext  for  working  out  a  context.  And 
since  no  context  is  a  simple  thing-out-there,  but  a  thing  that  needs 
fashioning,  there  can  be  no  setting  which  is  complete  by  itself.  It  therefore 
is  not  unwonted  that  any  person  who  devotes  him/herself  to  the  task  of 
elaborating  on  contexts  starts  to,  at  some  point  or  the  other,  lose  the 
thread  and  wander.  In  trying  to  unravel  that  which  is  ‘organically 
incomplete’,  the  researcher  learns  to  her/his  surprise  that  unraveling  in 
this  case  is  the  same  as  weaving.  In  the  absence  of  fully  furnished 
contexts,  ‘backgrounds’  or  ‘backdrops’  that  guarantee  a  secure  formula 
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for  the  putting-together  of  already-processed  textual  data,  the  context 
itself  begins  to  behave  like  a  text-in-the-making.  Contextualization  has 
the  same  charge,  runs  the  same  risk,  as  textualization. 

To  drift  and  to  digress  is  the  fate  of  those  interested  in  painting  contexts. 

Section  I:  Us  and  Them 

A  Revelation 

It  began  with  a  bang.  Suddenly,  with  the  coming  of  Fire,  people, 
particularly  the  members  of  the  Great  Indian  Middle  Class,  grew 
eloquent  on  the  complexities  of  ‘alternative  sexuality’.  The  effect 
generated  by  Fire  was  so  electrifying  that  India,  for  the  first  time  in 
recorded  memory,  witnessed  a  public  dispute  on  the  theme  of 
‘homosexuality’.  For  once,  the  depiction  of  bare  flesh  and  carnal 
dealings  on  the  cinematic  screen  became  an  occasion  to  talk  about 
sexuality  not  purely  in  sexual  terms.  Moreover,  the  ‘talk’  was  principally 
about  female  bonding  -  it  was  ‘lesbianism’  which  suddenly  became 
topical.  Words  that  were  seldom  uttered  earlier  resounded  everywhere. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  communally  sanctioned  taboo  had  abruptly  been 
lifted.  And  the  result  was  that  issues  earlier  kept  padlocked  (the  keys 
inadvertently  misplaced)  could  no  longer  be  left  lying  in  dark  dank 
closets.  A  specific  form  of  sexual  intrigue  that  for  very  long  was  either 
invisible  or  only  dimly  visible  was  given  such  strong  visibility  by  Fire 
that  it  could  in  no  way  escape  public  attention.  Everyone  seemed  to 
be  under  pressure  to  speak  out  and  take  a  stand. 

One  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  eagerness  as  well  as  frankness.  One 
could  not  but  wonder  what  had  enabled  the  participants  to  handle  a 
trope  already-made  else- where  apropos  the  ‘lesbian’  with  an  effortless 
elan  -  how  did  the  out-sourcing  succeed  with  such  rapidity?  What 
impelled  the  gushing  forth  of  discursive  codes  and  taxonomies 
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absolutely  mandatory  for  the  production  and  sustenance  of  an  object 
named  the  ‘homosexual’? 

For  about  a  month  and  a  half,  between  December  1998  and  January 
1999,  the  hitherto  unknown  ‘homosexual’  reigned  supreme  in  the  public 
domain.  In  whichever  direction  one  moved  -  towards  everyday 
conversations,  front-page  news-items  in  national  dailies,  features  in 
premier  glossy  magazines  -  one  crossed  paths  with  a  figure  that  had 
no  indigenous  history  of  pre-figuring  to  speak  of.  It  was  as  if  the 
release  of  Fire  had  also  released  the  ‘homosexual’  from  the  depths  of 
what  Sigmund  Freud  in  his  1923  book  The  Ego  and  the  Id  called  the 
‘systematic’  or  the  repressed  unconscious  -  more  peiplexing,  that  riddle 
of  a  being  arrived  with  the  force  of  a  full-blown  conceptual  category. 

This  extreme  foregrounding,  this  reckless  public  exhibiting  of  an  object 
so  long  subject  to  mute  gestures  and  telltale  signs  in  private,  or  at  best 
talked  about  in  a  hush-hush  hazy  fashion,  must  have  appeared  intriguing 
to  many.  To  those  who,  courting  and  disregarding  many  hazards, 
actually  lead  a  (half-)underground  life,  the  flagrant  show-casing  of 
sexual  prodigals  may  have  looked  like  a  scandal  involving  immaculate 
conception. 

The  (discursive)  fever,  however,  did  not  last  long.  It  subsided  as  swiftly 
as  it  had  seized.  The  Fire  controversy  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  Kargil  border  crisis  in  early  1999.  And  all  those  disputations  over 
sexual  niceties  were  instantly  muffled  by  a  shrill  choric  cry.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  controversy  in  the  newspaper  front  pages  was  quickly 
overshadowed  by  graphic  reports  of  manly  doings  of  Indian  soldiers 
at  Kargil.  Talks  around  ‘the  norm’  replacing  debates  on  ‘deviancy’, 
‘male  valour’  was  reinstated  in  all  its  glory.  Indian  television  went 
wild.  The  ear-splitting  sound  of  artillery,  the  flashing  discharge  of 
cannonballs  on  hilltops,  the  capers  of  daring  TV  crews  and  their 
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eyewitness  accounts  of  the  selfless  service  and  sacrifice  of  Indian 
soldiers  reached  Indian  drawing  rooms  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
Indo-Pak  skirmish  at  Kargil  became  an  occasion  to  represent  ‘male 
gallantry’  in  its  pristine  innocence.  The  never-ceasing  Indo-Pak  ‘tension’ 
over  Kashmir  took  care  of  the  slight  problematization  that  ‘masculinism’ 
had  undergone  during  the  Fire  controversy.  Thus,  while  everyone  was 
engrossed  with  the  contentious  issue  of  the  ‘border’,  extremely  worried 
about  maintaining  the  national  ‘Line  of  Control’  or  LOC,  deeply 
interested  in  details  regarding  strategic  infiltrations  and  man  to  man 
exchanges,  the  plight  of  strife-tom  husbands  and  their  wary  wives, 
what  was  lost  on  them  was  the  fact  that  each  of  the  above  was  listed, 
albeit  allegorically,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy  surrounding  Fire. 

Fire  too  was  about  ‘crossing  borders’.  Reactions  to  the  film  had  shown 
with  admirable  clarity  that,  for  diehard  patriots,  transgression  of  (sexual) 
borders  was  tantamount  to  the  damaging  of  the  ‘national  image’.  It 
had  also  shown  how  a  little  exposure  to  the  perverse  dynamic  of 
imagination  makes  the  ‘tolerant  liberals’  uncomfortable.  How  they, 
transfixed  by  the  horns  of  dilemmas,  become  unsure  of  their  steps. 

It  may  not  be  too  far-fetched  to  regard  the  Fire  controversy  as  a 
launching  pad  for  the  Kargil  escapade.  Employing  metaphorical  liberty, 
one  may  even  go  to  the  extent  of  saying  that  all  that  hullabaloo  around 
Fire  was  like  a  street  rehearsal  for  a  bigger  and  a  more  risky  exploit 
of  a  nation-state  hotly  in  pursuit  of  an  ever-elusive  ‘other’,  an  ‘other’ 
that,  however,  is  entrenched  well  within  the  state’s  self-designated, 
self-regulated  borders. 

The  Mystifying  Pre-view 

Things  happened  too  fast:  they  were  begotten  even  before  they  were 
conceived.  On  hindsight  the  spectacle  may  even  appear  to  have  been 
a  put-on  show,  too  theatrical  to  be  really  real.  At  one  level,  all  that  talk 
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about  homoeroticism  was  entirely  novel;  at  another,  it  was  trite  and 
hackneyed,  predictably  coded  in  terms  of  heteronormativity. 
Nonetheless,  there  was  something  special  about  the  Fire  controversy. 
In  this  case,  the  two  operations  -  one  disclosing  an  unknown  quantity 
and  another  co-opting  it,  coupling  it  to  the  ruling  order  of  sameness 
-  did  not  cancel  each  other  out.  Working  in  tandem  they  did  manage 
to  generate  a  surplus.  The  whole  show  may  have  been  as  bogus  and 
vacuous  as  a  tautology  but,  unlike  most  mindless  reiterations  of  the 
obvious,  it  had  something  to  say  -  and  that  utterance,  although  difficult 
to  phrase,  could  neither  be  absorbed  nor  terminated.  That  ineffable 
excess  was  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

The  unaccountable  excess  or  the  uncontainable  extra  is  what  turns 
things  inside  out  and  reveals  the  comic  in  matters  grave  and  somber. 
Needless  to  say,  surpluses  are  amenable  to  multiple  extractions.  Often 
they  are  flexible  enough  to  resonate  with  a  number  of  different  and 
differing  ideologies.  But  there  was  one  message  that  undeniably  overran 
the  Fire  controversy.  It  betrayed  the  sober  truth  that  just  as  ‘an  overlap 
is  also  a  gap’,  more  often  than  not,  a  revealed  ‘gap’  is  also  a  concealed 
‘overlap’.  The  controversy  offered  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
limits  of  differentia  currently  in  vogue  and  thereby  on  the  Indian 
brand  of  oppositional  politics.  Since  everybody  was  seen  to  be  taking 
a  stand  then,  it  showed  up  the  true  content  of  all  those  (political) 
alliances  and  alternatives. 

Almost  on  cue,  the  moment  the  film  reels  were  brought  out  of  the 
cans,  the  ball  was  set  rolling.  Fire,  (passed  by  the  Censor  Board  with 
no  cutting  remarks),  rocked  four  major  cities  of  Northern  India  within 
a  week  of  its  release. 

On  2  December  1998,  women  activists  of  the  ‘Shiv  Sena’  ransacked 
two  Bombay  cinema  halls  screening  Fire.  The  very  next  day  the  same 
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gambols,  exact  in  all  details,  were  reenacted  by  the  Sainiks,  the  male 
counterparts  of  the  Sena  storm-troopers  in  New  Delhi.  On  5  December 
1998,  Ahmedabad  witnessed  a  similar  scene,  the  players  remaining 
unchanged.  On  6  December  1998  -  incidentally,  the  sixth  anniversary 
of  the  Babri  Masjid  demolition  -  a  bunch  of  firebrand  workers  of  the 
‘Hindu  Mahasabha’,  a  political  outfit  thought  to  be  too  antiquated  to 
have  any  staying  power  left,  tried  disrupting  the  screening  of  the  film 
in  Calcutta. 

While  the  screenings  at  Bombay,  New  Delhi  and  Ahmedabad  were 
successfully  stalled,  no  such  interruptus  affected  Calcutta.  Shortly,  fire 
spread  in  various  directions:  from  large  cities  to  small  towns,  from 
metropolis  to  mofussil. 

The  film  ignited  such  terrifying  passions  that  almost  all  the  political 
parties,  from  the  ‘saffron’  to  the  ‘green’  and  from  the  ‘green’  to  the 
‘red’,  were  caught  up.  The  film  henceforward  could  not  be  viewed 
simply  as  another  film.  The  political  exigencies  were  so  pressing  that 
it  become  near  impossible  to  regard  Fire,  leave  alone  judge  it,  in  terms 
of  any  aesthetic  frame.  In  fact,  one  could  talk  about  Fire,  fight  over 
it,  extol  it  or  lay  bare  its  nefarious  designs,  without  even  watching  it. 
The  quick  and  hard-hitting  responses  gave  altogether  a  new  dimension 
to  the  text  -  very  soon  it  became  an  escape  route,  a  transparent  pretext 
for  a  host  of  conflicting  issues.  So  wide  was  the  amplitude,  so  harsh 
and  high-pitched  the  outcry,  that  one  lost  sight  of  the  object  -  one 
even  forgot  to  ask  why  on  earth  did  the  ‘innocuous’  film  prompt 
nervous  knee-jerk  reactions  across  the  country. 

Nonetheless,  the  one  reason  that  was  extended  to  explain  the  reaction 
was: 

Female  as  well  as  male  homoeroticism  is  basically  inimical  to  the  ‘Indian  ’ 

national  character.  Its  naked  unabashed  depiction  on  screen  could  not  but 
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have  put  off  everybody.  While  the  more  polished  bore  the  offence  with 
dignity,  persons  less  ‘cultured’,  hence  narrow-minded  and  hide-bound, 
failed  to  contain  themselves. 

Like  every  other  essentialist  assertion  this  too  can  easily  be  refuted. 
It  does  not  require  great  deal  of  erudition  or  labour  to  expose  the 
hollowness  of  any  totalizing  claim.  The  hollowness  gets  better  told 
once  we  enter  the  domain  of  the  mundane  and  the  profane. 

To  begin  with,  we  take  two  maxims  as  axiomatic: 

•  One  white  crow  proves  decisively  that  not  all  crows  are  black. 

•  A  proscription  is  more  telling  than  a  prescription. 

In  other  words:  whereas  prescriptive  norms  do  not  necessarily  signify 
the  veracity  of  a  practice,  being  proscribed  is  a  condition  strong  and 
sufficient  enough  to  attest  to  the  social-life  of  a  practice. 

Three  Signposts  from  Pre-modern  India 

We  now  cite  three  injunctions  dealing  with  same-sex  relationship  from 
pre-modem  Indian  sources:  two  from  the  ancient,  the  so-called  Hindu 
period  and  the  third  from  the  medieval,  the  so-called  Islamic  period. 

The  Arthasastra 

Without  the  slightest  hedging  or  fudging,  Kautilya,  that  wizard  of 
statecraft,  asserts  in  Book  4,  Chapter  13,  Verse  40  of  the  Arthasastra 
(composed  sometime  between  1850  and  2300  years  from  today)  the 
physical  (as  well  as  the  metaphysical)  primacy  of  man-woman  genital 
intercourse:  ‘Having  sex  with  a  man  or  with  a  woman  other  than 
vaginally  are  punishable  offences.’4 

However,  Arthasastra  refers  to  union  between  women  twice  and  both 
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in  the  context  of  defloration.  Referring  to  the  (presently  unthinkable) 
rape  of  a  woman  by  a  woman,  Kautilya  lays  down  in  4.12.21  of  his 
Manual  on  Diplomacy:5 

DEFLORATION  BY  A  WOMAN  PENALTY 

Violator  (satisfying  her  passion 

at  the  expense  of  an  unwilling  girl)  100  panas  +  dowry 

In  the  verse  that  immediately  precedes  this  (i.e.  in  4.12.20)  Kautilya 
metes  out  punishment  to  both  the  female  ‘violator’  and  the  girl  willing 
to  be  ‘violated’:6 

DEFLORATION  BY  A  WOMAN  PENALTY 

Girl  of  the  same  varna  and  willing  girl  12  panas 

Violator  24  panas 

It  cannot  escape  attention  that  while  both  forceful  defloration  (by  a 
man  or  a  woman)  and  ‘non-conventional’  sex  are  treated  as  cognizable 
offences,  the  punishment  for  the  former  is  more  stringent  than  the 
latter  ‘misdeed’.  While  the  ‘Highest  Standard  Penalty’  (HSP)  ranged 
between  500  and  1000  panas  and  the  ‘Middle  Standard  Penalty’  (MSP) 
between  200  and  500  panas,  the  ‘Lowest  Standard  Penalty’  (LSP) 

y 

earned  the  treasury  a  meager  sum  between  48  and  96  panas. 

L.  N.  Rangarajan,  in  his  1987  English  translation  of  the  Arthasastra, 

8 

presents  4.13.40  in  the  following  manner: 

UNNATURAL  INTERCOURSE  PENALTY 

Between  man  and  woman  Lowest  SP 

Homosexuality  between  men  Lowest  SP 

Now,  what  does  the  word  ‘standard’  in  HSP  or  MSP  or  LSP  entail? 
How  hard  it  is  to  ascertain  the  actual  content  of  any  standard  is  quite 
evident  from  a  more  famous  but  a  later  codification:  namely, 
Manusmriti  or  The  Laws  of  Manu. 
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The  Laws  of  Manu 

Manu  was  skilled  in  spinning  intricate  webs  of  rules  complete  with 
suitable  escape-clauses  -  just  as  he  imposed  elaborate  closures,  he 
also  made  his  strict  laws  functionally  open-ended.9  And  it  was  his 
‘Book  of  Laws’  that  had  become  the  standard  source  of  Brahminical 
authority  by  the  early  centuries  of  the  Common  Era. 

This  is  what  Manu  offered  as  a  guide  to  laymen  vis-a-vis  sexual 
vagaries  and  vulnerabilities  in  two  consecutive  verses  in  the  1 1th  chapter 
of  his  Laws: 

•  Verse  no.  174:  ‘If  a  man  has  shed  his  semen  in  non-human  females, 
in  a  man,  in  a  menstruating  woman,  in  something  other  than  a 
vagina,  or  in  water,  he  should  carry  out  the  Painful  Heating  vow.’10 
[In  Sanskrit,  11.  174  reads,  amanusisu  puwsa  udakyamyonisu,  etc. 

That  translation  of  material  dealing  in  bodily  business  is  itself  a 
key  to  understanding  sexual  prejudices  is  well-documented  by  the 
history  of  English  renderings  of  this  verse.  G.  Biihler,  in  his  1886 
translation  of  The  Laws  of  Manu  -  included  in  The  Sacred  Books 
of  East  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller  -  literally  transmogrifies  11.  174. 

In  Biihler’s  hands  it  has  the  appearance:  ‘A  man  who  has  committed 
a  bestial  crime,  or  an  unnatural  crime  with  a  female...’.  Picking  on 
Biihler’s  partiality  for  the  ‘natural’,  Wendy  Doniger,  the  principal 
translator  of  The  Laws  of  Manu  (1991),  has  archly  commented  that 
Biihler’s  ‘hedging’  in  matters  pertaining  to  sex  led  him  to 
‘misconstrue’  many  passages  in  the  original  -  and,  Biihler’s 
(Victorian)  shame-faced  pussy-footing  was  due  to  his  own  as  well 
as  to  his  time’s  ‘squeamishness’.11] 

•  Verse  no.  175:  ‘If  a  twice-born  man  unites  sexually  with  a  man  or 

a  woman  in  a  cart  pulled  by  a  cow,  or  in  water,  or  by  day,  he 
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should  bathe  with  his  clothes  on.’ 

[In  Sanskrit,  11.  175  reads,  Maithunantu  samasebya  pungsi  yositi 
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wa  dwijwa,  etc.  In  her  terse  criticism  of  Biihler’s  treatment  of 
sexual  activities,  Wendy  Doniger  points  out  that  even  ‘where  the 
Sanskrit  is  neutral  or  ambiguous’,  Biihler  had  the  (bad)  moralistic 
habit  of  adding  words  like  ‘good’  or  ‘bad’.  Unable  to  shroud  the 
man-man  complicity  in  11.175,  Biihler  took  recourse  to  the  handy 
‘unnatural’.  He  tells  us  that  Manu  had  said,  ‘A  twice-born  man 
who  commits  an  unnatural  offence  with  a  male...’.  ] 

Both  Kautilya  and  Manu  treat  man’s  sexual  union  with  man  as  one 
cognizable  offence.  Yet  in  neither  case  does  the  ‘unnatural  deed’  attract 
heavy  punishment.  Moreover,  by  attaching  the  descriptive  adjective 
‘twice-bom’  to  the  word  ‘man’  in  verse  number  175,  Manu  seems  to  be 
suggesting  that  the  ritual  of  purification  for  men  who  physically 
demonstrate  their  inclination  for  males  is  restricted  to  the  three  upper 
castes.  It  is  as  if,  ‘impure’  as  they  are  from  birth,  the  Sudra,  the  group 
stationed  in  the  lowest  rung  of  the  four- fold  vama  order,  is  exempt  from 
feeling  guilty  for  being  ‘naughty’  or  ‘nasty’  in  bed. 

But,  while  Manu’s  clubbing  together  of  transgressors  who  deserve  the 
punishment  of  a  (wet)  dressing  down  -  twice-bom  men  who  (a)  unite 
sexually  with  men,  (b)  unite  sexually  with  women  in  cow/oxen-pulled 
carts,  (c)  unite  sexually  with  women  in  water,  (d)  unite  sexually  with 
women  by  day  -  is  certainly  confounding,  there  is  nothing  mystifying 
about  his  attitude  towards  women  who  take  women  to  bed.  The 
punishments  fixed  by  him  for  such  females  are  far  more  stringent  than 
those  fixed  by  Kautilya.  Manu  tells  his  readers  categorically  in  8.  369- 
370:  if  a  virgin  does  it  to  another  virgin,  them  the  former,  besides 
being  fined  two  hundred  panas  and  made  to  pay  double  the  girl’s 
bride-price,  will  receive  ten  whip  lashes;  and  if  a  mature  woman  does 
it  to  a  virgin,  then  the  former,  besides  having  her  head  shaved  off  or 
two  of  her  fingers  cut,  will  be  paraded  about  riding  a  donkey.14 
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Fata  wa-yi-Jahandari 

Things  become  clearer  as  we  move  from  Manu  to  Zia  ud-din  Bami 
(1295-1357),  the  most  important  writer  on  politics  during  the  era  of 
the  Delhi  Sultanate  (1210-1556).  Bami  was  exceedingly  forthcoming 
in  his  rejection  of  sexual  impostors,  of  men  who  mime  women.  He 
declared  in  his  Fatawa-yi-Jahandari:  ‘All  male  prostitutes  should  be 
prevented  with  severe  blows  from  adorning  themselves  like  women, 
wailing  like  women,  and  indulging  in  their  other  sins;  they  should  also 
be  treated  with  harshness  and  severity  so  that  they  may  leave  the 
capital,  go  to  the  countryside,  and  obtain  their  livelihood  there  by 
agriculture  and  other  lawful  occupations’.15  But,  in  spite  of  his 
unshakable  resolve  to  pull  down  all  public  pleasure-houses  ‘brick  by 
brick’,  Bami  also  suggested  a  way  out  for  womanly  men  and  for  men 
who  longed  for  them.  Notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  his  moral 
injunctions,  he  was  also  ‘soft’  on  those  who  go  (sexually)  astray.  His 
final  view  on  the  matter  was:  since  the  private  sphere  does  not  strictly 
come  within  the  public  purview,  what  is  done  discreetly  should  not 
only  be  tolerated,  it  must  also  not  be  meddled  with.  In  Bami’s  own 
words:  ‘In  short,  the  public  practice  of  anything  prohibited  by  the  Law 
should  not  be  allowed.  But  if  in  secret  and  privately,  habitual  sinners 
indulge  in  their  practices,  severe  investigations  about  their  activities 
should  not  usually  be  made  .  .  .  what  is  secret  and  hidden  should  not 
be  so  revealed  and  published.’16 

Along  with  official  utterance  there  is  something  like  a  mutterance  in 
Barni.  He  seems  to  be  muttering  beneath  his  breath:  upholders  of  the 
Holy  Writ  or  Shariat  must  not  be  busybodies;  those  authorized  to  pass 
judgments  on  criminalized  carnal  dealings  ought  to  be  diplomatic  and 
discriminating. 

Scattered  though  they  are,  these  three  specimens  of  juridical 

sophistry,  stretching  roughly  over  twenty  centuries,  are  good  enough 
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to  serve  our  purpose.  They  allow  us  to  score  one  point: 

The  candidness  with  which  a  sizeable  portion  of  pre-modern  Indian 
literature  deals  with  same-sex  involvement  makes  naught  the  stubborn 
insistence  that  it  is  a  modern  invention,  a  lamentable  fallout  of  western 
mediation. 

The  complaint  that  the  desire  for  sameness  has  been  induced  in  ‘us’ 
by  the  Machiavellian  whites  is  surely  one  of  the  chief  Ties’  whose 
pattern  of  weaving  and  texture  give  solidity  and  substance  to  ‘our’ 
modernity.  The  lie  of  the  land  gets  better  charted  once  we  juxtapose 
this  charge  about  imported  sexual  orientations  with  a  similar  charge 
that  was  routinely  voiced  by  the  Enlightened  Occident. 

The  Occidental  Complaint 

To  economize,  let  us  select  just  one  piece.  It  is  a  poem  -  rather  a 
lengthy  one  at  that  -  published  in  1763.  Authored  by  Charles  Churchill 
(1732-1764)  and  titled  ‘The  Times’  the  poem  combined  silky  coyness 
and  satirical  fulminations  with  perfect  harmony.  Faithful  to  the 
Enlightenment  ideal  of  ‘balance’  and  ‘proportion’  both  at  the  levels  of 
form  and  content,  the  poet  of  ‘The  Times’  spoke  out  against  a  special 
degenerate  tendency  to  which  many  westerners  had  fallen  prey  to. 
Churchill’s  vituperations  about  loss  of  moral  balance  were  grounded 
on  three  observations: 

•  The  nauseating  same-sex  predilection  among  the  men  of  the  white 
west  is  of  recent  origin. 

•  And  that  predilection  is  connected  with  travelling.  While  colonial 
expansion  (and  capital’s  frenzy  for  settling  and  nestling  in  every 
nook  and  comer)  makes  ‘travelling’  a  compulsive  habit  for  the 
enterprising  white  man,  the  same  habit  also  leads  to  certain 
unwarranted  derivations.  By  coming  into  contact  with  people  of 
different  cultural  temperaments,  the  western  man  gets  contaminated 
by  diseases  unheard  of  in  his  hemisphere.  One  such  corrosive  disease 
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is  the  sexual  veering  of  men  towards  persons  equipped  with  the 
same  type  of  reproductive  apparatus. 

•  And  the  lands  from  where  the  whites  pick  up  that  disgusting  habit 
are  all  in  the  east.  It  is  the  ‘orient’  which  has  caused  a  steady  loss 
of  sense  of  bearing  (and  thereby  a  progressive  emasculation)  of  the 
Occidentals.  In  Churchill’s  imagination  -and  his  imagination  in  no 
way  shows  any  marked  deviation  from  the  standard  imagination  of 
his  times  -  the  soulless  east  is  the  original  home  of  male  beasts 
who,  knowing  only  the  pleasures  of  body,  do  not  even  spare  other 
males  in  physical  matters. 

Employing  the  technical  term  ‘sodomite’  by  which  the  eighteenth 
century  chose  to  interpellate  men  who  seek  men,  Churchill  wrote: 
the  soft  luxurious  East, 

where  man,  his  soul  degraded,  from  the  beast 
in  nothing  diff  ’rent  but  in  shape  we  view  .  .  . 

Attracts  our  eye  .  .  . 
and  flowing  from  that  source, 
sins  of  the  blackest  character,  .  .  . 
which  truly  to  unfold, 

would  make  the  best  blood  in  my  veins  run  cold, 

And  strike  all  manhood  dead,  which  but  to  name 
would  call  up  in  my  cheeks  the  marks  of  shame... 

Go  where  we  will,  at  ev’ry  time  and  place, 

17 

SODOM  confronts,  and  stares  us  in  the  face... 

Indisputably,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  geographical  location 
of  the  ‘country’  from  which  same-sex  fondness  fanned  out  and 
ultimately  overtook  the  entire  world.  West  accuses  the  east  of  being 
the  corrupter  and  east  accuses  the  west  -  (north  blames  the  south  and 
south  reciprocates  by  blaming  the  north). 
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Given  this  jumble,  this  ‘mystery’  of  origin,  it  is  no  surprise  that  the 
participants  of  the  Fire  controversy  failed  to  anchor  their  opinions  in 
terms  of  any  firmly  settled  telos. 


A  Queer  Reaction 

That  there  is  more  in  the  Fire  debate  than  meets  the  eye,  reactions 
more  complex  than  either  mere  exhibition  of  hostility  or  unqualified 
endorsement,  is  amply  patent  from  the  reception  meted  out  to  Bombay 
Boys.  The  film  was  released  shortly  after  Fire  on  15  January  1999. 

But,  wonder  of  wonders,  although  Bombay  Boys  featured,  in 
eighteenth-century  European  terms,  quite  a  few  ‘sodomites’,  nothing 
extraordinary  happened! 

The  Calcutta  police  took  extra  precautions  and  posted  more  men  at  the 
gate  of  the  cinema  hall  showing  the  film  and  the  Mumbai  Youth 
Association  demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Censor  Board  Chairperson 
for  not  banning  it.  But  neither  the  police  bandobast  nor  the  rumblings 
of  the  angry  youths  had  any  noticeable  repercussion:  no  untoward 
occurrence,  no  violent  march,  nothing  whatsoever.  Not  even  from 
Bombay,  the  hometown  of  the  ‘Shiv  Sainiks’,  one  got  to  hear  much. 

This  stark  difference  in  public  attitude  towards  two  films  vested  with 
similar  concerns  may  prompt  a  rethink  and  lead  to  a  hasty  modification 
of  the  earlier  thesis  on  homoeroticism.  The  fact  that  while  Fire  raised 
a  huge  uproar  and  Bombay  Boys  went  unnoticed  may  impel  some  to 
contend: 

No,  not  homoeroticism  per  se  but  a  distinct  form  of  sexual  deviancy, 
namely,  ‘ lesbianism  was  the  root-cause  of  all  the  trouble  around  Fire. 

The  re-formulation  ineluctably  leads  to  the  conclusion:  the  reason 
behind  all  that  rage  and  tumult  was  the  disturbance  produced  in  the 
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Indian  male  psyche,  (the  psyche  whose  unconsciousness  is  covertly 
determined  by  harsh  strictures  against  women-loving-women  passed 
by  such  Brahminical  authorities  as  Manu),  at  the  sight  of  females 
locked  in  each  other’s  gaze;  their  intimacy  was  so  complete-by-itself 
that  it  could  not  but  have  appeared  to  men  habituated  to  conserve  the 
given  order  of  things  that  the  gaze  was  absolutely  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  the  patriarchal  family. 

This  may  be  partly  correct.  But,  it  does  not  fully  explain  the 
shell-shocked  dumbness  followed  by  shrill  outcries  of  the  Official 
Right;  neither  does  it  wholly  elucidate  the  significance  of  the  hearty 
support  Fire  managed  to  procure,  especially  the  support  that  was 
liberally  doled  out  by  the  opposing  political  parties. 

If  we  decide  not  to  circumvent  slippery  problems,  avoid  palpably 
obvious  therefore  obscure  questions,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  situate 
the  cinematic  text  in  the  contemporary  politico-cultural  environment 
and  give  it  a  close  and  hard  look.  And  since  that  reading  cannot  but 
broach  the  prickly  business  of  maleness,  and  touch  upon  some  of  the 
most  enduring  facts  of  life,  we  are  bound  to,  by  the  very  character  of 
the  investigation,  stray  far  from  the  safe  shores  of  our  immediate 
surroundings,  the  tangible  yet  fragile  present,  and  head  for  distant 
coastlines  in  distant  times. 

Section  II:  A  Stop  at  Greece 

A  Philosophical  Quest 

Sometime  between  365  and  378  BCE  was  written  Plato’s  Symposium. 

A  set  of  seven  lectures,  Symposium  is  a  philosophical  treatise  -  but 
unlike  most  of  the  subsequent  treatises  designated  ‘philosophical’  it  is 
fun  to  read:  Symposium  deals  with  the  issue  of  eros  in  great  earnest. 
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The  seven  speakers  in  the  book,  each  in  his  inimitable  manner,  deliver 
one  encomium  after  another.  Encomium  being  a  particular  style  of 
tribute  complete  with  its  own  protocols,  the  speakers  were  constrained 
to  shower  enthusiastic  praises  on  their  chosen  idol.  But  since  the  idol 
of  their  choice  was  Eros,  God  of  Love,  none  of  the  presenters  had  any 
difficulty  in  bringing  a  warm  glow  to  his  discourse.  Yet,  at  the  start 
of  the  discussions  we  hear  that  Eros  is  one  of  the  neglected  gods; 
generally  not  much  good  is  said  about  him.  At  the  moment  of  fixing 
the  topic  of  the  evening  -  a  topic  to  be  elaborated  upon  by  the 
discussants  while  consuming  wine  after  a  wholesome  feast  - 
Eryximachus,  one  of  the  persons  present,  referred  to  another  in  the 
room  and  said:  ‘Phaedrus  [here]  occasionally  voices  a  complaint  of 
his  to  me  and  says,  “Isn’t  it  shocking,  Eryximachus,  that  just  about  the 
only  god  the  poets  have  failed  to  compose  hymns  and  paeans  to  is 
Love?  Such  a  venerable  and  important  god,  and  not  one  of  all  the 
many  poets  there  have  been  has  ever  composed  a  single  encomium  to 
him”.’18  Ostensibly  aiming  to  fill  the  lacuna  created  by  earlier  poets 
with  their  habit  of  ‘deploring  [Love’s]  effects  rather  than  singing  his 
praises’,19  the  members  of  the  drinking  party  decide  to  concentrate  on 
Eros.  And  then,  brick  by  brick,  gets  erected  the  textual  edifice  known 
as  the  Symposium. 

Like  the  Republic,  Symposium  too  was  fated  to  enjoy  a  colossal 
reputation.  No  one  today  will  deny  that  both  the  texts  have  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  on  the  human  imagination.  Take,  for  example, 
the  ‘father’  of  psychoanalysis,  the  principal  architect  of  the  modem 
‘Science  of  the  Mind’,  Sigmund  Freud.  Brooding  over  the  techno¬ 
political  eventuation  of  ‘realizing’  concretely  the  abstract  ‘ideal’  of  the 
totalitarian  state,  Sigmund  Freud  had  written  to  Albert  Einstein,  as  late 
as  in  September  1932:  ‘Workers  in  the  field  of  psychoanalysis  [use  the 
word  eras]  exactly  in  the  sense  in  which  Plato  uses  the  word  in  his 
Symposium \20 
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In  Plato’s  Symposium,  all  the  participants  -  Phaedrus-Pausanias- 
Eryximachus-Aristophanes-Agathon-Socrates-Alcibiades  -  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  classical  stag  party  talk  with  positive 
fervor  solely  about  boy-loving.  And  this  is  true  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that,  adopting  supposedly  the  speech  of  his  instructress,  the 
mysterious  Diotima,  a  female  ‘wandering  seer’,  an  ‘itinerant  charismatic 
who  provided  cures  for  various  needs’,  Socrates  did  say  at  one  point 
in  his  lecture:  ‘Yes,  sex  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  a  kind  of  birth. 

It’s  a  divine  business.’”  What  we  do  witness  in  Plato’s  Book  of  Love 
is  this:  in  their  deep  regard  for  the  aesthetic  beauty  of  unmediated, 
pure  manhood,  Socrates  and  company  avoid  getting  their  discourses 
unnecessarily  messed  up;  they  neither  expound  upon  male-female 
relationships,  nor  do  they  analyse  the  psychological  import  of 
homoerotic  allegiance  between  women.  Only  once  does  Symposium 

refer  to  women’s  preference  for  women — and  this  the  only  extant 
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reference  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  classical  Greek  literature. 

The  odd,  out-of-place  mention  of  what  we  today  call  ‘lesbianism’  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Master  of  Old  Comedy  Aristophanes’  speech.  Among 
other  things,  Aristophanes  said,  boys  who  have  the  proclivity  to  ‘fall 
in  love  with  men’  are  especially  cut  out  for  higher  pursuits.  He 
suggested  -  the  biting  sarcasm  typical  of  Aristophanes  is  quite  apparent 

in  the  insinuation  -  only  those  boys  who  ‘enjoy  sex  with  men  [and] 
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like  to  be  embraced  by  men  .  .  .  end  up  in  government ...  as  adults’. 

It  seems  the  notion  that  there  was  a  deep  connection  between  male 
homoeroticism  and  the  ability  to  govern  a  polis  -  any  polis,  whether 
politically  tilted  towards  timocracy,  oligarchy,  tyranny  or  democracy 
-  was  a  common  one  in  the  good  old  days  of  philosophy. 

Socrates  too,  while  sketching  his  ‘progressivist’  ethical  programme 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  goodness  required  of  just  statesmen,  said  in 
the  Symposium:  ‘The  proper  way  to  go  about  [the]  business  is  for 
someone  to  start  as  a  young  man  by  focusing  on  physical  beauty...  the 
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right  kind  of  love  for  a  boy  can  help  [the  young  man]  ascend  from  the 
things  of  this  world  [to  the  state  where  reigns]  beauty  itself,  in  its 
perfect,  immaculate  purity  -  not  beauty  tainted  by  human  flesh  and 
colouring  and  all  that  mortal  rubbish,  but  absolute  beauty,  divine  and 
constant.  That  this  ‘vision’  of  ‘transcendental  beauty’  would  not 
militate  against  the  logic  of  waging  just  wars  for  the  sake  of  economic 
betterment  of  the  polis  was  also  indirectly  vouchsafed  by  Socrates.  In 
the  course  of  elucidiating  on  the  idea  of  ‘the  Beautiful’,  Socrates 
remarked  that,  Solon,  ‘father  of  the  Athenian  constitution’,26 
exemplified  the  principles  that  lead  to  the  contemplative  understanding 
of  ‘the  Beautiful’.  In  setting  up  the  ethical  charter  suitable  to 
post-Homeric  polis,  philosophy,  at  its  first  hour  in  fifth  century  BCE, 
sought  to  harness  the  power  and  charm  of  male  bonding;  more 
importantly,  if  sought  moral  justifications  for  the  good  and  proper 
polis  via  the  category  of  eras.  Taken  together,  the  Republic  and  the 
Symposium  in  is  a  pointer  to  just  that.  And  this  means  philosophy  had 
to  work  out  a  new  schema  for  the  enunciation  of  moral  principles. 

The  question  hence  is,  what  was  so  novel  about  the  schema? 

The  Classical  Resolution 

The  Homeric  world -the  little  that  we  know  of  it,  we  know  principally 
through  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  and  other  smaller  epic  fragments  - 
may  not  have  been  as  ‘simple’  as  we  would  like  it  to  be.  But,  of 
course,  assuming  it  so  makes  the  narration  of  subsequent  history 
convenient;  the  very  demand  of  progressivist,  historicist  recounting  of 
the  past  is  that  the  Homeric  world  be  simple,  that  in  terms  of  naivete 
there  be  negligible  difference  between  the  Homeric  man  and  the 
(romantic)  child.  Such  an  assumption,  on  the  one  hand,  felicitates  a 
facile  portrayal  of  the  post-Homeric  classical  age,  and  on  the  other, 
encourages  one  to  think  that  thinking  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  is 
an  event  coterminous  with  the  foundation  of  Athenian  democracy. 
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However,  constituting  the  Athenian  moment  as  a  moment  of 
transcendence  beyond  compare  has  a  special  difficulty  -  it  necessitates 
a  blurring  of  the  period  that  falls  between  the  Homeric  and  the  classical 
ages.  Labeled  as  ‘post-Homeric  but  pre-classical’,  the  period  becomes 
like  an  interregnum:  in  diurnal  terms,  it  is  comparable  to  the  time  of 
relaxed  repose  and  profound  slumber;  and  in  rhetorical  terms,  to  the 
extreme  caesura  following  which  comes  an  unstoppable  verbal  torrent. 

In  A  Short  History  of  Ethics:  A  Histoiy  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  the 
Homeric  Age  to  the  Twentieth  Century  (1967),  Alasdair  MacIntyre 
affords  the  readers  with  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  complex 
transformations  that  occur  in  man’s  ethical  perspective  as  he  ‘matures’ 
over  time.  The  first  eight  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the 
pagan  Greeks.  At  the  mid-point  of  the  Hellenic  stretch,  in  Chapter  3, 
come  the  notorious  Sophists.  Being  those  who  propagated  the  credo 
‘rhetoric  for  rhetoric’s’  sake’,  the  Sophists  were  soft  targets  for  thinkers 
commited  to  the  cause  of  uncontestable,  unshakeable  Truths.  For 
example,  Socrates.  The  philosopher  -  supposedly,  ‘plebian’-looking, 
uncouth  and  bare-foot  -  who  delighted  in  the  knowledge  of  one’s  own 
ignorance,  dismissed  the  Sophists’  lawyer-like  mode  of  argumentation 
as  being  ‘unprincipled’.  Seen  from  the  Socratic  angle,  since  ‘Sophistry’ 
was  premised  on  crass  relativistic  reasoning.  Every  Sophist  saying 
thus  was  substantially  empty;  the  dazzling,  sophisticated  phonemes 
produced  by  skilful  grandiloquent  rhetoricians  were  materially 
inconsequential.  Alasdair  MacIntyre’s  account  shows  that  in  order  to 
institute  the  properly  sanguine,  absolutist  mode  of  enquiry  suited  to 
topics  relating  to  morals,  Philosophy  adopted  two  moves  in  conjunction: 
•  It  negated  the  Sophist  view  of  moral  relativism  with  the  argument 
that  by  espousing  the  varying  and  often  contradictory  causes  linked 
to  dominant  conventions  at  different  places  the  practising 
rhetoricians  proved  that  they  were  not  free  men  but  slaves  at  heart. 
Plato  observed  in  his  dialogue  The  Gorgias,  that  speakers  who 
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courted  people  by  adducing  to  arguments  structurally  already  in 
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place,  actually  gave  in  to  their  listeners.  To  distinguish  ‘dialogue’ 
from  ‘rhetoric’,  ‘art’  from  ‘routine’,  Socrates  attacked  all  kinds 
of  orators,  including  the  Sophists.  Calling  them  ‘flatterers’  he  said 
in  The  Gorgias:  ‘Do  the  orators...  always  speak  with  an  eye  to  what 
is  best...  or  is  their  impulse  also  to  gratify  the  citizens?’"9 
•  In  its  bid  to  break  the  vicious  circle  in  which  all  pragmatic  (but 
shallow)  wordsmiths  are  compelled  to  move,  Philosophy  brought 
about  a  kind  of  grammatological  reversal  of  the  pre-Sophist  Homeric 
pattern  of  making  moral  claims. 

Accepting  the  paucity  of  evidence  regarding  the  Homeric  Everyday  as 
a  cruel  blow  of  Fate,  we  are  left  free  to  theorize  upon  it  with  the  aid 
of  fragments  that  have  somehow  survived  the  ravages  of  time.  So, 
even  if  we  avoid  the  ‘major’  theorization  that  the  Homeric  world  in 
its  heyday  presented  a  delectable  picture  of  ‘homogeneity’  and  showed 
for  all  time  to  come  how  faultless  an  ‘order  of  sameness’  becomes 
once  the  phase  of  ‘undifferentiated  unity’  achieves  stationary 
equilibrium,  we  are  still  forced  to  draw  conclusions  (mostly)  from  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 

Doing  the  same,  Alasdair  MacIntyre  in  his  book  on  the  history  of 
(western)  ethics  surmises  that  the  use  of  ‘the  word  agathos,  ancestor  of 
our  good ’  by  the  ancient  Greeks  ‘does  not  square  at  all  with  what  [later] 
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philosophers  [think]  to  be  the  characteristic  properties  of  moral’. 
(Putting  it  schematically)  it  may  be  argued  that  in  epic  imagination, 
agathos  or  good  was  simply  a  predicate  inextricably  ‘attached  to  the 
role  of  a  Homeric  nobleman’.  Good  therefore  was  ‘a  commendatory 
word  [that  was]  interchangeable  with  the  words  [e.g.  kingly,  courageous, 
cunning,  skilful  warrior]  which  characterize [d]  the  qualities  of  the 
Homeric  ideal’.  The  following  syllogism  was  thus  like  a  rule  of  thumb 
for  making  moral  judgments  in  the  Good  Old  Days: 
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All  noblemen  are  good; 
X  is  a  nobleman; 
Therefore,  X  is  good. 


At  the  theoretical  level,  it  was  the  subject  which  contained  the  predicate 
good;  at  the  practical  level,  whether  a  particular  nobleman  was  qualified 
to  be  termed  good  or  not  was  determined  on  a  purely  factual  basis. 
The  nobleman’s  actual  performance  in  the  battlefield  was  the  litmus 
test.  In  short,  the  adjective  good  did  not  possess  any  appreciable  value 
independent  of  the  subject  in  pre-philosophical  times. 

One  of  the  innumerable  contributions  of  Plato  in  the  art  of  reasoning 
was  to  give  a  self-referential  turn  to  terms  like  beautiful,  goodness. 
The  decisive  marker  in  Platonic  discourse  was  the  word  itself.  Once 
phrases  like  ‘beautiful  itself  ‘goodness  itself  ’  become  discursively 
admissible,  the  predicates  containing  the  adjectives  ‘beautiful’  or  ‘good’ 
get  automatically  wrenched  free  from  the  tight-hold  of  subjects.  And 
by  the  same  stroke,  Plato  makes  it  impossible  to  name  ‘the  good’ 
solely  in  accordance  with  concrete  evidence.  The  knowledge  that  in 
order  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  ‘the  good’  one  has  to  raise  oneself 
from  the  world  of  tangible  data  to  the  realm  of  immaculately  perfect 
abstractions,  to  the  (celestial)  sphere  of  changeless  Forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  gifts  of  Philosophy.  It  is  this  metaphysical  abstraction 
which  enables  the  philosopher  -  the  person  trained  ‘primarily  in 
geometry  and  in  dialectic’  as  against  the  untrained,  ignorant  multitude 
engaged  in  various  physical  activities  in  the  polis  -  to  really  ‘understand 
the  meaning  of  predicates’.34 

In  the  Homeric  world,  agathos  in  principle  is  predefined  and  the  task  of 
the  noble  individual  is  to  live  up  to  the  consentient  social  value  through 
the  exercise  of  right  conduct,  meaning  conduct  sanctioned  by  the  self¬ 
same  principle.  In  Plato’s  universe  of  discourse,  although  agathos  is 
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again  predefined,  the  definition  itself  is  elusive  -  no  individual,  no  matter 
how  faithful  he  is  in  discharging  the  duties  allotted  to  him  by  society, 
can  hope  to  attain  it  by  the  dint  of  physical  exertion  alone.  The  best  that 
the  Homeric  good  can  achieve  is  to  posit  marks  of  distinction  between 
persons  of  noble  lineage,  like,  say,  between  Hector  and  Paris;  it  can  be 
suitably  deployed  to  pronounce  that  even  though  the  two  Trojan  princes 
belong  to  the  Greeks’  enemy  camp,  the  former,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  true  to  the  class  of  warrior  is  a  hero  and  the  latter,  not  being  so,  an 
anti-hero.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Platonic  good  -  even  while  not  failing 
to  sing  sweetly  of  arms  and  men  -  succeeds  in  separating  persons  capable 
of  contemplating  on  the  Form  of  the  Good  from  those  who  are 
unfortunately  weighed  down  by  lighter  matters.  The  one  obvious 
corollary  of  the  Platonic  scheme  is  that  although  eras  is  necessary  for 
the  organization  of  the  act  of  contemplation,  it  is  not  sufficient.  And  it  is 
this  theory  -  as  against  the  other  six  theses  on  eros  voiced  by  Phaedrus- 
Pausanias-  Eryximachus-Aristophanes-Agathon-Alcibiades  in 
Symposium  -  which  was  championed  by  Socrates  in  Plato’s  celebrated 
Book  of  Love.  In  the  process,  eros  became  simultaneously  privileged 
and  underprivileged  in  the  idealist  outlook. 

In  his  fondness  for  the  Idea  or  the  abstract  Form,  (the  Socratic)  Plato 
downgraded  eros  by  suggesting  that  even  while  it  sharpened  one’s  wit, 
helped  one  to  concentrate  on  the  good,  it  did  not  by  itself  qualify  to  be  a 
yardstick  for  the  understanding  of  goodness.  As  Idealism  got  more  fine- 
tuned,  eros  lost  the  little  respectability  granted  to  it  by  Symposium’s 
Socrates.  This  loss  was  further  compounded  by  the 
so-called  revival  of  Platonism  in  Europe,  the  neo-Platonism  of  late 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  ‘Out  of  a  radical  misunderstanding 
and  watering  down  of  Plato’s  views  on  love’,  it  made  trendy  the  concept 
of ‘Platonic  love’.  And  there  is  nothing  more  insipid,  more  soulful,  more 
anti-erotic  than  the  Renaissance  concept  of  ‘Platonic  love’. 
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The  In-between  Moment 

But  there  was  a  moment  between  the  Homeric  days  of  antiquity  and 
the  classical  times  of  Socrates-Plato  when  the  status  of  the  predicate 
containing  the  word  good  was  neither  swallowed  up  by  the  subject  nor 
had  become  too  abstruse  for  eros  to  catch  up  with  it.  Curiously  enough, 
not  being  sublimated  or  tamed,  eros  did  then  enjoy  an  autonomy 
which  empowered  it  to  produce  rational  judgments  on  matters  relating 
to  devastations  brought  about  by  war  as  well  as  to  devastations  brought 
about  by  objects  of  amour. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  is  much  material  available  to  prove  the  above 
thesis.  But  if  -  overriding  the  enumerative  spirit  that  has  become 
increasingly  hegemonic  in  human  history  since  the  sixteenth  century 
-  quality  is  given  precedence  over  quantity,  we  can  cite  at  least  one 
undoubtedly  brilliant  instant  to  score  the  point. 

The  example  is  ancient  -  it  comes  from  the  ‘post-Homeric  but 
pre-classical’  age.  And  it  is  no  more  than  a  lyric.  But  there  are  two 
reasons  why  this  specific  piece  is  of  immense  importance: 

•  No  less  than  Plato  himself  -  the  same  philosopher  who  once  had 
the  vision  of  a  poet-free  ideal  state  ( The  Republic)  -hailed  the 
composer  of  the  poem  as  the  ‘Tenth  Muse’.  This  favourite  poet  of 
Plato  hailed  from  the  island  of  Lesbos  -  and,  those  nineteenth- 
century  theoreticians  of  alternative  sexuality  who  gave  to  the  same- 
sex  practice  between  women  the  name  ‘lesbianism’  derived  their 
nomenclature  from  ‘Lesbos’. 

Yes,  we  are  talking  about  a  poem  written  by  the  seventh-century  BCE 
poetess  Sappho. 

•  Although  nearly  all  the  Sappho-poems  that  have  reached  us  are 
mere  fragments,  this  particular  longish  lyric  is  reasonably  complete. 
It  really  is  astonishing  that  the  one  structure  that  remains  almost 
wholly  undamaged  in  the  Sapphic  debris  is  the  one  that  supplies  a 
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lyrically  trenchant  critique  of  ideological  assumptions  surrounding 
‘male  valour’.  The  critique  construes  an  alternative  definition  of 
‘beauty’  by  focalizing  on  eras  in-and-by-itself.  The  lyric  in  question 
is  short  and  is  on  love  and  yet  it  dares  to  supplant  the  majestic 
worldview  of  the  epical  male  of  the  Iliad,  by  inserting  an  addendum 
that  defies  being  assimilated  within  the  parameters  of  Homeric 
virtue  or  virtu. 

By  a  nimble  yet  sharp  twist,  the  poem  recasts  and  reassesses  the 
motivating  factor  behind  the  central  episode  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Helen-Paris  affair,  and  makes  this  the  kern  question:  was  Helen 
abducted  by  Paris  or  did  she  willingly  elope  with  him;  and  if  one  is 
willing  to  believe  that  the  love  affair  was  not  conducted  under  duress 
but  voluntarily,  then  what  is  the  sum  and  substance,  the  significance 
of  Helen’s  ‘free  will’? 

Lyn  Hatherly  Wilson,  the  author  of  Sappho’s  Sweetbitter  Songs,  noticed 
that  the  poem  contained  an  element  otherwise  absent  in  Sappho’s 
extant  poetry  -  reiterating  J.  J.  Winkler’s  observation  that  the  poem 
was  ‘a  charming  parody  of  logical  argumentation’  she  named  the  extra 
element  an  ‘abstract  statement  about  love’.  In  1996  Lyn  Hatherly 
Wilson  published  an  English  translation  of  the  existing  parts  of  the 
poem.  It  reads  as: 

Some  men  say  a  spread  of  cavalry,  some  of  infantry, 
others  of  ships,  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
on  the  black  earth,  but  I  say 

it  is  whoever  one  loves. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  make  this  understood 
by  everyone,  for  she  who  transcended 
all  humankind  in  beauty,  Helen,  left 
the  [noblest]  husband  of  all 
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and  went  sailing  off  to  Troy 
with  no  thought  [at  all]  for  her  child 
or  her  beloved  parents,  but  led  away 
...  for  ... 

...  lightly  ... 

[she]  has  reminded  me  now  of  Anaktoria 
who  is  not  here 

I  wish,  most  of  all,  that  I  could  gaze  upon 

her  graceful  walk  and  the  brightness  of  her  face, 

this  I  desire  more  than  the  gleam  of  Lydian  chariots 

and  heavily  armed  foot  soldiers. 

it  is  not  possible  that  this  should  happen 

...  humankind  ...  but  pray  to  share.36 

Mary  Barnard’s  1958  translation  of  the  same  poem  bears  the  title  ‘To 

an  army  wife,  in  Sardis’.  And  the  text  composed  by  Barnard  is: 
Some  say  cavalry  corps, 

Some  infantry,  some,  again, 
will  maintain  that  the  swift  oars 
of  our  fleet  are  the  finest 
light  on  dark  earth;  but  I  say 
that  whatever  one  loves,  is. 

This  is  easily  proved;  did 
not  Helen — she  who  had  scanned 
the  flower  of  the  world’s  manhood  - 
choose  as  first  among  men  one 
who  laid  Troy’s  honour  in  min? 

Warped  to  his  will,  forgetting 
love  due  to  her  own  blood,  her  own 
child,  she  wandered  far  with  him. 

So,  Anactoria,  although  you 
being  far  away  forget  us, 
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the  dear  sound  of  your  footstep 
and  light  gleaming  in  your  eyes 
would  move  me  more  than  the  glitter 

of  Lydian  horse  or  armored 

37 

tread  of  mainland  infantry. 

What  Sappho  achieves  in  the  poem  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  involution. 
Seen  from  today’s  vantage  point,  her  goal  seems  to  be  to  vindicate 
homoerotic  bonding  via  a  covenant  that  is  now  commonly  perceived 
as  ‘heterosexual’.  Adopting  a  narratorial  voice  which  is  only  apparently 
detached,  Sappho  speaks  of  her  attachment  for  Anactoria  (a  woman 
unfortunately  betrothed  to  an  army-man  posted  in  far-away  Sardis)  by 
transcribing  it  in  terms  of  Helen’s  passion  for  Paris. 

Furthermore,  the  transcription  is  animated  by  a  half-uttered  question. 
And,  Mary  Barnard’s  translation  deftly  secrets  out  that  scintillating, 
partly  buried  question.  She  takes  her  cue  from  the  phrase  ‘Helen... 
went  sailing  off  to  Troy’  and  substitutes  the  missing  sentences  with: 
‘did  not  Helen...  / ...  choose  as  first  among  men  one/who  laid  Troy’s 
honor  in  ruin?’  Barnard’s  substitution  results  in  magnifying  Sappho’s 
(implied)  suggestion:  had  not  Helen,  that  paragon  of  beauty,  that 
wondrously  ravishing  woman  for  whom  all  men  sighed  and  heaved, 
picked  someone  as  her  object  of  adoration  who  was  no  more  than  a 
lack,  a  gaping  blank  in  a  world  dominated  by  chivalrous  army-men? 

Paris  was  smashingly  handsome.  One  is  not  sure,  but  it  could  be  that 
he  was  narcissistically  attached  to  his  body  -  the  drive  to  sustain  the 
rare  gift  of  divinely  sexy  body  was  the  reason  behind  his  non-interest 
in  wars.  His  creed  of  ‘care  of  the  self’  could  not  but  make  him  a  fop 
and  a  dandy.  Unlike  his  elder  brother  Hector,  the  younger  Trojan 
prince  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Homeric  maxim  as  regards  the  nobleness 
of  noblemen. 
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All  empirical  evidences  show  -  e.g.,  chatting  with  Helen  in  his 
‘high-roofed  bedroom’,  replying  to  her  ‘hard  taunts’  for  being  a  coward 
as  well  as  to  her  plea  that  he  ought  not  to  correct  that  flaw  by  saying  ‘let 
us  enjoy  the  bed  of  love’,  while  his  brothers  resisted  the  onslaught  of 
Greek  forces  -  that  Paris  was  an  anathema  to  the  house  of  Priam.  There 
is  a  moment  in  the  Iliad  when  Hector,  the  eldest  son  of  Priam,  rebukes 
his  younger  brother  for  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  manliness.  The 
moment  arrives  just  before  Paris,  frightened  by  the  sight  of  Helen’s 
‘lawful  husband’  Menelaus,  escapes  from  the  battlefield  and  takes  refuge 
in  Helen’s  warm  bed.  It  is  in  Book  III  of  the  Iliad,  titled  ‘Paris,  Helen, 
Aphrodite’.  Watching  his  younger  brother  shrink  in  terror  at  facing 
Menelaus  ‘as  when  a  man  sees  a  snake  in  a  mountain  glen,  and  starts 
backwards’  ,  ‘with  fear  set  pale  in  his  cheeks’  backtracking  with 
‘trembling  limbs’  to  ‘slip  back  into  the  body  of  the  proud  Trojans’,  Hector 
hurls  a  series  of  abuses:  ‘Paris,  you  pest,  good  for  nothing  but  looks’; 
‘you  woman-crazed  seducer!  ’;  ‘if  only  you  had  never  been  born,  or  died 
unmarried’;  ‘the  disgrace  that  you  are’;  ‘a  creature  of  loathing’;  ‘a  prince 
[who]  only  has  good  looks,  [a  prince  whose]  heart  is  empty  of  strength 
or  courage’;  ‘a  great  plague  to  your  father  and  your  city  and  all  your 
people’;  ‘the  joy  of  our  enemies’;  ‘[a  prince  whom  the  Greeks,  a]  race 
of  fighting  men  must  be  cackling  at’.40  Of  all  the  harsh  hectoring  dealt 
out  to  Paris  by  his  eldest  brother,  there  is  one  that  is  truly  poignant: 
‘[Stand  face  to  face  with  Menelaus.]  There  would  be  no  help  then  in 
your  lyre -playing  and  the  gifts  of  Aphrodite,  your  long  hair  and  your 
looks,  when  you  have  your  union  with  the  dust.’41 

In  Hector’s  (as  well  as  Homer’s)  eyes,  it  was  Paris’  sex  appeal,  his 
non-masculine  yet  bewitching  glitter,  which  had  spelled  the  doom,  the 
whole-scale  ruin  of  Troy.  Amidst  that  wreckage,  Paris  stands  accused 
as  the  person  responsible  for  the  sorry  calamity.  He  is  portrayed  as 
being  fundamentally  a  ‘non-man’  -  not  being  a  soldier  worth  his  salt, 
he  was  no  better  than  a  female  in  disguise.  Going  by  the  rules  of 
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Homeric  grammar  of  goodness,  Paris  was  an  exception:  an  interloper, 
a  betrayer,  more  a  ‘Trojan  horse’  than  a  Trojan  prince.  Priam’s  amorous 
son  was  an  ‘anti-hero’,  an  abject  degenerate,  because  his  disloyalty  to 
the  assigned  vocation  of  males  signified  that  he  was  disloyal  to  his 
state  -  and  the  word  ‘state’  here  has  not  one  but  a  double  ramification, 
psychological  and  political.  Paris  was  an  anomaly  precisely  because, 
deficient  in  the  male  gall  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  City,  he 
had  disavowed  a  critical  ideological  interpellation  -  a  disavowal  that 
amounted  to  contradicting  the  standard  tautology  ‘to  be  a  noble  is  to 
be  good’.  Hence,  Paris  was  a  man  without  qualities,  a  man  symbolic 
of  masculine  aberration. 

But,  what  do  we  find  in  Sappho’s  poem?  Instead  of  continuing  the 
Homeric  strain,  Sappho  focuses  on  the  disgraced  prince  only  to  valorize 
him.  It  is  as  if  she  is  recording  a  protest.  The  protest,  albeit,  is  voiced 
in  a  whisper  but  that  caressingly  sweet,  lyrically  lilting  whisper  is 
calculated  to  upset  the  hard-set  concordance  of  the  male  epic-world. 
The  lyric  mode,  which  tends  to  privilege  the  soft  and  the  solitary,  is 
employed  to  directly  confront  the  robust,  wholesome  epic,  a  genre  far 
too  saturated  by  and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  machismo.  It  was  not 
for  nothing  that  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  Plutarch,  carried  on 
his  campaigns  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  kept  it  alongside  a  dagger.  To 
write-over  Homer  in  order  to  override  the  commonplace  male-talk 
enshrined  in  Homer’s  lofty,  stately  hexameters,  Sappho  presents  eros 
as  a  wholly  autonomous  entity. 

Sappho  reckons  eros  to  be  self-contained  and  self-containing  -  solely 
identical  with  itself,  it  requires  no  ratification,  no  validation  from 
outside.  Elaborating  further,  one  may  say:  since  eros  demands 
self-dissolution,  unqualified  surrender  to  some  other,  loss  and 
liquidation  of  ego  in  the  dual  bliss  of  possession  and  renunciation,  it 
follows  logically,  quite  automatically,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of 
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cognizing  eras  except  as  a  form  of  pure  self-sufficiency,  a  supra-value 
completely  alien  to  and  independent  of  every  external  factor. 

Doubtless,  the  argument  is  circular.  Its  very  elegance  makes  one  suspect 
that  the  narrator  herself  is  one  of  those  aesthetes  who  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  self-pampering  -  she  herself  is  a  replica  of  the  handsome 
hero  of  the  poem,  Paris. 

But  before  we  write  off  Sappho’s  quasi-philosophical  intervention,  we 
should  pause  for  a  while  and  ask  ourselves:  all  said  and  done,  in  the 
final  analysis,  is  there  any  alternative  to  mouthing  sweeping 
generalizations,  effusive  exaggerations,  if  one  wishes  to  contest  strongly 
held  views,  views  that  by  the  sheer  power  of  repetition  have  hardened 
into  unthought-through  ideas  and  ideals?  How  else  does  one  review 
responses  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  function  as  instant  reflexes 
except  by  resorting  to  shocking  measures? 

Sappho’s  crisp  poem  provides  the  readers  with  an  opportunity  to  devise 
a  methodological  space  of  his/her  own.  That  space  can  be  designed  by 
construing  a  chain  of  metonymic  associations  involving  two  groups  of 
related  terms.  The  cluster  of  pairs  -  each  pair  enjoying  a  long  history 
of  ‘association’  -  can  then  be  teamed  to  interact  with  one  another.  We 
are  thinking  of  binaries  like  lyric’/‘epic’,  ‘feminine ’/‘masculine’,  ‘care’/ 
‘war’,  Tove’/‘hate’  and  so  forth. 

By  elevating  eras  to  the  high  altar  of  a  value-unto-itself  and  thus 
positing  it  as  the  ultimate  criterion  of  judgment,  Sappho  solicits  us  to 
forge  a  series  of  analogous  connections.  Both  value-laden  and 
evaluative,  these  analogies  can  then  be  used  to  invert  and  undercut  a 
whole  set  of  standard  hierarchies.  One  can  then,  if  one  so  wills,  go  to 
the  extreme  of  making  a  claim  that  may  appear  to  many  not  just 
unsound  but  definitely  monstrous:  the  sound  of  the  artillery  charges 
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regularly  relayed  on  today’s  television  (e.g.  during  the  1999  Indo-Pak 
clash  at  Kargil)  and  the  patriotic  fume  and  fury  generated  with  the  aid 
of  various  kinds  of  technologically  advanced  reprographic  machinery 
have  a  familiar  ring  about  them.  It  may  not  be  too  foolhardy  or  far 
from  Sappho’s  critical  intention  if  we  substituted  the  glamour  of 
missiles  or  march  of  (say,  Indo-Pak)  soldiers  for  the  ‘glitter  of  Lydian 
horse  or  armored  tread  of  mainland  infantry’.  This  replacement  may 
prompt  another  thought:  it  is  undeniable  that  political  structures  have 
undergone  sea  changes;  with  the  dawning  and  the  gradual  global 
expansion  of  capitalism,  loosely  strung  city-states  along  with  other 
compositional  units  have  been  superseded  by  more  cohesively  bound 
nation-states;  while  discourses  centred  on  conflict-resolution  have 
become  more  diplomatic,  arms  of  mass  destruction  have  become  more 
calamitous.  Contextual  shifts  have  both  affected  and  altered  the  content 
of  various  human  feelings  and  emotions,  yet  certain  presumptions  and 
misgivings  about  well-ordered  pairs,  like  ‘care’/‘war’,  Tove’/‘hate’, 
have  not  only  persisted  over  epochs  but  still  remain  relevant  -  not  so 
much  the  specific  (and  therefore  changing)  meanings  of  words  like 
‘care’,  ‘war’,  ‘love’,  ‘hate’  but  the  relational  nexus  that  binds  the 
terms  used  in  opposition  to  each  other  is  what  is  truly  problematic. 
Could  it  be  that  even  if  cultures  of  ‘love’  or  ‘hate’  display  such  acute 
differences  over  time  that  they  make  it  almost  nonsensical  to  ‘compare’ 
one  period’s  fixations  with  those  of  another,  there  still  remains  a 
degree  of  sameness  in  the  ways  in  which  contradictory  sentiments  are 
entwined,  which  makes  it  plausible  to  speak  of  the  ‘love-hate’  dyad  of 
one  age  in  terms  of  that  of  another? 

Assuming  that  ‘love-hate’  in  their  interlocking  offers  a  more  coherently 
continuous  narrative  than  does  ‘love’  or  ‘hate’  in  their  separateness, 
we  continue.  The  same  assumption  allows  us  to  believe  that  in  order 
to  approach  the  ‘present’  we  need  to  take  stock  of  ‘the  tradition  of  all 
the  dead  generations  [which]  weigh  like  a  nightmare  on  the  brain’.42 
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The  urge  to  synchronic  translation  of  data  usually  viewed  diachronically 
is  akin  to  the  urge  of  collating  pieces  to  create  a  collage.  Well,  once 
we  decide  to  dwell  upon  the  parallels  between  the  two  love-locked 
sisters-in-law  of  Fire,  a  film  released  in  India  in  1998,  and  the  female 
addressor  and  the  female  addressee  of  Sappho’s  poem,  composed  in 
Lesbos  around  seventh  century  BCE,  we  let  ourselves  in  for  doing  just 
that.  It  therefore  is  no  surprise  that  Kautilya’s  Arthasastra,  Manu’s 
Laws,  Bami’s  Fatawa-yi-Jahandari,  the  Iliad  and  the  Ramayana , 
absolutism  and  liberalism,  etc.  feature  side  by  side  in  this  text. 

Let  us  now,  with  this  analytic  arsenal  at  our  disposal,  turn  to  the 
‘love-hate’  dyad. 


Section  III:  Love  and  Hate 

Grammar  of  Double-speak 

Here  is  a  set  of  propositions: 

•  Just  as  there  are  technologies  of  ‘love’  and  their  respective  narratives, 
there  are  also  technologies  of  ‘hatred’  and  their  corresponding 
accounts. 

•  Neither  ‘love’  nor  ‘hatred’  can  be  posited  as  a  simple  negation  of 
the  other.  Neither  of  the  two  indicates  a  mere  absence  of  the  opposite 
sensibility.  Objects  of  repugnance  do  not  only  signify  objects  one 
is  not  fond  of,  and  vice  versa. 

•  Contrary  to  the  received  sentimental  doxa  that  teaches  that  a  few 
corrections  here  and  a  few  adjustments  there,  a  little  tinkering  with 
the  presently  dysfunctional  technologies  of  self-care  and 
other-care,  will  remove  malice,  spite  and  the  rest  of  it  for  good,  we 
argue  for  material  distinctions  and  distinguishing  marks  that 
inalienably  set  apart  ‘love’  from  ‘hate’  and  yet  maintain  their  union. 

This  means  that  without  acknowledging  the  partial  autonomy  of 
the  two,  we  run  the  risk  of  faulty  mapping,  of  collapsing  the 
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trajectory  of  one  on  to  the  other. 

•  The  point  is,  while  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  always  intersect,  producing 
thereby  mazes  of  crisscross,  the  path  and  patterning  of  the  two  are 
asymmetrical,  their  origins,  axes  and  loci,  curvatures  and  turns, 
crests  and  troughs  -  in  short,  their  histories  -  are  neither  the  same 
nor  similar. 

•  Hence,  to  begin  with,  in  working  out  the  organizing  principles  of 
‘love’  and  ‘hate’,  congruency  has  to  be  ruled  out.  Once  that  is 
done,  one  can  safely  claim:  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  are  more  incompatible 
than  compatible  -  they  constitute  a  pair  perennially  mismatched. 

•  It  then  becomes  possible  to  suppose: 

—  While  ‘hatred’  is  genus-bound,  ‘love’  is  narrow  in  compass, 
more  focalized  on  the  particular. 

—  Precisely  because  ‘hatred’  has  the  peculiar  capacity  of  getting 
generalized  more  easily,  it  is  more  abstract  in  character.  ‘Love’,  on 
the  other  hand,  tends  to  flower  in  the  concrete,  grip  the  senses  in 
the  raw.  (This  does  not  mean  that  either  is  weaker  than  the 
other.  At  right  moments  both  can  be  equally  firm,  equally  arresting.) 
— ‘Love’  and  ‘hate’  are  relational  notions.  Hence,  what  is  of  prime 
importance  for  these  two  ‘structures  of  feelings’  is  not  the  ‘subject’ 
or  the  ‘object’  per  se,  but  the  ‘structure  of  relationship’  that  abides 
between  them. 

— And  like  all  structures,  this  ‘structure  of  relationship’  is 
provisional  too  -  necessarily  punched  with  countless  holes,  muddled 
by  this  caesura  or  that  aporia,  it  always  remains  open  to  amendments, 
alterations,  revisions. 

— The  most  striking  feature  of  the  ‘structure  of  relationship’  between 
‘love’  and  ‘hate’  is  that  it  leaves  room  open  for  ‘attraction’  and 
‘repulsion’  to  simultaneously  attach,  cathex  themselves  onto  a  single 
‘object’:  the  target  of  derision  can  jolly  well  be  the  same  person  or 
thing  that  at  the  same  time  excites  one’s  tendermost  feelings. 

— But  then,  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  are  governed  by  two  partly  independent 
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economies.  Their  discursive  domains  have  their  own  apparatus  of 
lexicon,  syntax  and  grammar.  The  sense  of  one  apparatus  cannot  be 
grasped  by  that  of  the  other  -  to  replace  one  word  by  its  opposite 
with  the  help  of  a  dictionary  or  a  thesaurus,  i.e.,  to  rely  on  the 
method  of  negative  translation,  is  too  naive  for  words.  So,  even 
while  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  make  luminous  and  lustrous  an  identical 
fetish,  they  operate  from  two  separate  sites  and  split  up  thereby 
both  the  subject  and  the  object  into  parts  that  can  never  be  wholly 
reconciled.  Basically,  ‘hatred’  delights  in  the  plural  and  ‘love’  in 
the  singular.  This  is  one  reason  why  there  is  something  inherently 
false  about  a  sentence  like  ‘I  hate  him/her’  -  it  sounds  like  a 
calculated  under-statement,  like  an  utterance  that  is  seeking  to  down¬ 
play  the  truly  operative  pronouns,  ‘we’  and  ‘they’.  Similarly,  the 
sentence,  ‘We  love  them’  has  the  false  ring  of  being  an  over¬ 
statement,  of  being  a  hypocritical  exaggeration. 

— In  every  modem  articulation  of  power  -  misogynic,  racist, 
communally  nationalist,  liberally  democratic  or  whatever  -  the  dual 
invocation  of  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  is  obligatory.  Even  at  moments 
when  hate-ideologues  spit  fire  and  organize  pogroms,  propel  people 
to  cock  their  pistols  or  pick  up  the  tri^ula,  ‘love’  has  a  role  to  play. 

The  release  of  unbounded  violence  against  the  chosen  ‘other’  needs 
the  support  of  self-esteem  and  self-esteem  cannot  be  sustained 
without  the  idea  that,  at  base,  the  violator  is  a  loving  person.  Hence, 
the  following  kind  of  double-speak  gains  in  currency  and,  by  the 
same  stroke,  earns  quasi-legitimacy: 

-  I  hate  women  (and/but)  I  love  Sita. 

-  I  hate  Muslims  (and/but)  I  love  Anwar. 

-  1  admire  Leonardo  de  Vinci  (and/but)  despise  the  deviants. 

-  I  worship  Jesus  Christ  (and/but)  hate  the  Jews. 

Love-talks  of  a  Hate-ideologue 

As  a  way  of  illustration  we  now  refer  to  one  of  the  bloodiest  moments 
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of  the  last  century.  We  are  all  aware  that  Jew-baiting  was  a  hallmark 
of  classical  Nazism.  The  violence  the  Nazis  marshaled  against  the 
Jews,  the  depth  and  density  of  the  hatred  they  expressed,  remain 
unmatched  to  this  day.  It  is  this  climate  of  unabashed,  unguarded 
pouring  forth  of  hatred  that  gives  a  peculiar  piquancy  to  the  sentiment 
of  ‘love’  explicated  in  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  chief  architects  of  Nazi- 
style  mass  destruction  in  November  1943.  The  speaker  was  Heinrich 
Himmler:  the  head  of  the  SS  and  the  German  police;  the  creator  of  the 
enormous  terror-apparatus  that  ran  the  Gestapo,  the  concentration  camps 
and  the  extermination  system;  one  of  the  key  figures  who  enshrined 
the  fear  and  the  misery  of  the  Third  Reich. 

Obsessed  as  he  was  with  the  idea  of  breeding  a  new  German 
super-race,  Himmler  was  determined  to  destroy  the  ‘subhuman’  forces 
that  impeded  the  realization  of  his  Utopia.  But,  without  a  collectivity 
composed  of  well-disciplined  over-men,  his  Utopia  could  not  be 
workable  either.  It  is  doubly  ironic  therefore  that,  speaking  to  the 
members  of  an  ‘intimate  circle’,43  diehard  Nazis,  that  is,  we  find 
Himmler  suddenly  getting  tied  up  in  a  vicious  circle  on  questions  of 
‘love’  and  ‘hate’  and  losing  the  drift  of  his  speech. 

The  year  was  1943,  and  the  month  November  -  Himmler  was 
deliberating  on  the  subject  pivotal  to  Hitler’s  policy  at  an  hour  when 
the  Nazi  system  for  the  mass-production  of  atrocities  and  murders  was 
in  place  in  occupied  Europe  and  undergoing  continuous  expansion  and 
refinement.  Himmler  was  addressing  a  group  of  chosen  patriots, 
strong-as-steel  tough  He-men  whose  loyalty  to  the  Holy  Fatherland 
and  dedication  to  the  cause  of  ceaseless  consolidation  of  the  faith 
called  Nazism  were  beyond  reproach.  Himmler  was  discussing  with 
them  the  means  of  ‘closing  the  issue  of  the  Jews’.44 
Himmler  first  informed  the  gathering  that  while  the  liquidation  of  the 
Jewish  men-folk  was  a  non-question,  ‘a  [new]  question  had  arisen’.45 
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And  that  was:  ‘What  about  the  women  and  children?’.46  Meaning,  if  the 
total  extermination  of  Jews  was  desirable,  then  can  women  and  children 
belonging  to  the  despicable  Hebraic  stock  be  spared?  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  an  unambiguous  NO.  Himmler  then  hastened  to  assure  the 
listeners  that  the  proposed  full-scale  pogrom  would  have  no  detrimental 
effect  on  either  ‘the  mind’  or  ‘the  soul’47  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
genocide.  For,  being  fortified  by  the  ideal  of  clearing  the  ground  for  the 
unfettered  development  of  the  German  super-race,  the  killers  of  Jew 
men,  women  and  children  would  neither  become  ‘too  cruel  and  heartless 
and  lose  respect  for  human  life’  nor  would  they  get  ‘too  soft  [to]  suffer 
distress  to  the  point  of  a  nervous  breakdown’  49 

But  there  was  a  problem.  And  the  source  of  the  problem  was  the  same 
set  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  task  of  en  masse  elimination  of  the 
Jews.  Himmler  explained  that  the  one  thing  blocking  the  smooth 
execution  of  the  ‘sweeping  remedy’  was  a  riddle  involving  numbers.  He 
knew  from  his  experiences  that  even  those  who  accepted  the  proposition 
‘the  Jews  must  be  exterminated’50  as  an  inviolable  axiom,  were  in  the 
habit  of  pleading  on  behalf  of  individual  Jews:  ‘Think  yourselves  how 
many  -  even  Party  members  -have  made  their  famous  request  to  me  or 
some  other  authority  stating  that  of  course  all  Jews  are  swines,  only  that 
so-and-so  is  a  decent  Jew  and  should  not  be  harmed.’51 

The  moot  problem  as  Himmler  saw  it  was  this:  the  love  instinct  of 
men  trained  to  hate,  the  impulse  to  protect  the  endangered  in  recruits 
commited  to  total  annihilation,  was  causing  a  serious  demographic 
confusion.  Said  Himmler:  In  Germany  we  have  so  many  millions  of 
people  each  of  whom  knows  decent  Jews  that  this  figure  is  already 
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bigger  than  the  actual  number  of  Jews  [emphasis  added]. 

The  individual  forbearance  of  baiters  and  murderers  of  Jews  was 
assuming  a  gigantic  proportion.  If  corrective  measures  were  not  taken, 
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it  could  not  only  mitigate  but  also  completely  dissolve  Group 
Intolerance  -  forcing  thus  Herr  Hitler’s  foreman  to  shut  down  Nazi 
factories  manufacturing  hatred  and  capital-intensive  instruments  of 
mass  destruction. 

All  these  mean  figures  do  matter,  ambits  and  magnitudes  do  count  in 
affairs  of  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  -  number  is  not  a  scalar  but  a  vector 
quantity.  This  is  one  reason  why  it  is  possible  to  think  of  a  ‘calculus’ 
of  love  and  hatred  and  fix  the  degrees  of  ‘respect’  or  ‘disregard’  due 
to  people  belonging  to  different  social  ranks  or  to  people  born  out  of 
unequal  sexual  matching. 

The  Despised  and  the  Disgraced 

‘The  Himmler  count’  affords  other  connections  -  it  resurrects  the 
memory  of  the  Aryan  land  from  whose  stock  of  signs  and  symbols  the 
Nazis  borrowed  their  party-emblem;  it  does  the  same  to  the  philosopher 
from  whose  writings  the  Nazis  claimed  to  derive  their  party-motto. 

The  (distant)  Aryan  cousin  of  the  Nazis  was,  of  course,  India,  more 
strictly,  Brahminical  India.  And,  according  to  Brahminical  calculus,  the 
offspring  of  hypogamous  unions,  unions  in  which  the  woman  comes 
from  a  higher  caste  than  the  man,  is  especially  scorned  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  disparity  between  the  ranks  of  the  parents.  Thus,  of  all  creatures, 
the  offspring  born  of  a  hrahmana  woman  but  fathered  by  a  sudra  is 
traditionally  considered  the  most  despicable  in  India.  The  ‘lowest 

untouchable’  -  whom  Manu  described  in  his  Laws  1 0.  12  as  ‘the  lowest/ 
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worst  of  men’  -  bears  the  technical  nomenclature  candala. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  (1844-1900)  - 
lionized  by  the  Nazis  for  his  glorification  of  ‘will  to  power’  -  made 
the  figure  of  the  candala  pivotal  to  his  study  of  a  specific  instance  of 
‘love-hate’  dynamic  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  at  the  ‘heart’  of  western 
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metaphysics. 

The  last  work  published  by  Nietzsche  himself  was  Twilight  of  the 
Idols  or.  How  one  Philosophizes  with  a  Hammer  (January  1889).  And 
in  the  section  titled  ‘The  “Improvers’’  of  Mankind’  of  that  pungent 
book,  Nietzsche  explicates  on  the  techniques  of  ‘  breeding  a  particular 
race  and  kind’.54  Looking  for  a  ‘stick  with  which  to  beat  Christianity’,55 
Nietzsche  turned  to  Manu:  ‘One  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief  at  leaving  the 
Christian  atmosphere  of  disease  and  dungeons  for  the  healthier,  higher, 
and  wider  world.  How  wretched  is  the  New  Testament  compared  to 
Manu,  how  foul  it  smells!’56  Following  Nietzsche’s  arguments  is  always 
a  difficult  task.  Nonetheless,  this  is  what  Nietzsche  in  his  diatribe 
against  Christianity  seems  to  be  saying: 

•  Being  ‘the  unbred  man,  the  mish-mash  man’,  the  candala  is  the 
object  of  severest  social  repugnance. 

•  Being  so,  the  candala  is  a  man  of  simmering  rage.  What  he  harbours 
within  him  is  a  constant  hatred  for  all  superior  Aryan  values.  The 
candala  is  simultaneously  jealous  and  resentful  of  those  who  are 
‘well-born’.  The  candala  hatred  is  therefore  a  form  of  ressentiment 
directed  against  the  powerful.  And  the  man  of  ressentiment  in 
Nietzsche’s  (self-spun)  dictionary  means  a  man  who  seeks  to 
‘compensate’  his  degradation  ‘with  imaginary  revenges’,  a  person 
who  is  ‘neither  upright,  nor  naive,  nor  honest  and  straightforward 
with  himself  ’,59  a  person  whose  ‘soul  squints’  and  whose  ‘spirit 
loves  hiding  places,  secret  paths  and  back  doors,  everything  covert 
entices  him  as  his  world,  his  security,  his  refreshment.’.60 

•  The  candala  therefore  is  a  perfect  antithesis  of  the  (self-evolving, 
self-defining)  over-man. 

•  It  is  clear  from  the  Laws  of  Manu  that  in  order  to  keep  the  candala 
from  becoming  ‘dangerous’,  he  had  to  be  made  ‘ sick ’.61  And  this 
‘fight  with  the  ‘great  number’6”  is  the  precondition  for  the  healthy 
unfettered  growth  of  the  Aryan  over-man. 

•  On  the  other  hand,  being  ‘the  anti-Aryan  religion  par  excellence’,63 
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Christianity  brings  about  ‘the  revaluation  of  chandala  values’.64 
•  Christianity  accomplishes  a  miraculous  translation.  It  transposes 
the  codes  of  (rcsscniimcnt-Wkc)  hatred  into  another  sphere  and 
passes  them  off  as  a  New  Gospel  of  Love.  In  Nietzsche’s  own 
words:  ‘the  undying  chandala  hatred  [appearing]  as  the  religion  of 
love — [that  is]  Christianity’.65 

While  Himmler  is  peiplexed  by  the  mysteries  of  the  ‘great  number’, 
Nietzsche,  in  his  subtle  and  supple  discourse,  provides  a  clue  as  to 
how  transactions  between  ‘love’  and  ‘hate’  can  take  place,  how  the 
figure  of  the  candala  can  be  mobilized  as  the  proto-type  of  all  those 
who  are  generally  despised  and  disgraced.  It  really  is  no  wonder  that 
for  a  great  number  of  people  admiring  this  Jacob  or  that  Abraham  is 
quite  compatible  with  berating  the  Jew;  or  that  falling  in  love  with 
Sita  or  Kulsum  in  no  way  affects  the  misogyny  ingrained  in  the 
paramours. 

The  one  filmmaker  aware  of  both  the  types  of  apparent  inconsonance 
was  Charlie  Chaplin. 

Slap-sticks  on  Love  and  Hate 

In  1943,  Chaplin  made  The  Great  Dictator.  In  his  portrayal  of  Hitler 
in  the  film,  he  produced  a  caricature  of  the  very  concept  of  ‘over¬ 
man’.  (Arguably,  the  caricature  had  more  to  do  with  the  Nazi 
vulgarization  of  Nietzsche’s  idea  than  with  the  original  Nietzschean 
concept.)  Four  years  later  in  1947,  Chaplin  made  Monsieur  Verdoux. 
The  protagonist  of  the  film  was  a  modem  Bluebeard  -  a  loving, 
exemplary  husband  who  also  murdered  his  wives.  And  Monsieur 
Verdoux  -  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  innumerable  victims  of  economic 
depression  due  to  military  exploits  in  the  period  of  the  Second  World 
War  and  who,  befogged  by  penury,  had  thought  up  the  scheme  of 
marrying  and  then  killing  women  of  property  -  uttered  a  two-word 
sentence  during  his  trial  in  court  which  deserves  to  be  remembered  as 
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a  proverb:  Numbers  sanctify. 

Monsieur  Verdoux’s  (as  well  as  Charlie  Chaplin’s)  point  was:  while 
one  murder,  seen  as  a  gruesome  violation  of  the  ‘love-principle’,  makes 
one  a  ‘villain’,  the  murder  of  millions,  easy  to  be  computed  and 
justified  by  some  or  the  other  ‘economy’  of  hatred,  turns  an  over-man 
perpetuating  such  crimes  into  heroes. 

And,  it  is  Chaplin  who  brings  us  back  to  the  central  subject  of  this 
essay,  the  Fire  controversy.  It  is  a  sheer  coincidence  that  the  cinema- 
hall  at  whose  doors  the  loyal  workers  of  the  ‘Hindu  Mahasabha’  raised 
the  ruckus  at  Calcutta  and  registered  their  angry  protests  against  the 
‘denationalizing’  and  ‘demoralizing’  influences  of  Fire  on  6  December 
1998  was  named  after  Chaplin! 

But  before  we  can  return  to  the  details  of  the  controversy  or  reflect  on 
the  ‘pathology  of  everyday’  or  reflect  on  the  psychology  of  the  candala- 
like  ressentiment  of  so-called  sexual  inverts  who,  not  being 
‘straightforward’  with  themselves,  long  for  ‘hiding  places,  secret  paths, 
back  doors’  and  the  Underground,  we  will  have  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  on  the  theme  of  ‘names  and  numbers’. 


Section  TV:  Words  Words  Words 

My  star,  star-gazing?- if  only  I  could  be 
The  sky,  with  all  those  eyes  to  look  at  you! 

—Plato66 

An  Abundance  Forfeited 

In  current  standard  discursive  practice,  in  the  Speech  Act  official 
today,  the  pair  ‘heterosexual’/‘homosexual’  enjoys  absolute  hegemony. 

Yet  the  plethora  of  words  -  words  on  the  verge  of  extinction  or 
pushed  to  the  background  now  -  that  encompass  the  same-sex 
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liaison  and  its  practitioners  is  mind-boggling.  ‘Sodomy’,  ‘pederasty’, 
‘buggery’,  ‘inversion’,  ‘perversion’,  ‘ exoleti/catamiti’ ,  ‘active/passive’, 
‘top’/‘bottom’,  ‘third  sex’,  ‘intermediate  sex’,  ‘fribble’,  ‘macaroni’, 
‘sissy’,  ‘molly’,  ‘fairy’,  ‘queen’,  ‘Uranian’,  ‘pansy’,  ‘faggot’,  ‘queer’, 
‘tribade’,  ‘frictavice’,  ‘lesbian’,  ‘ pathi(ky ,  ‘gay’,  ‘Ganymede’  -  the 
catalogue  seems  inexhaustible.  The  same  applies  to  other  languages  - 
Bengali,  for  example. 

More  importantly,  the  various  denominations  are  neither  mere 
equivalents  nor  exchangeable.  Each  has  a  distinct  significance,  a  distinct 
set  of  assumptions  and  expectations;  each  is  linked  to  an  object  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  actors  who  go  by  different  names  have  their  own 
performable  codes  and  audience  -  each  group  enacts  a  theatre  of  its 
own.  And  to  be  affiliated  to  any  group  is  no  easy  matter;  for,  the 
nominations  themselves  have  queer  antecedents.  To  illustrate  the  last 
point  we  now  go  into  a  brief  history  of  a  few  select  terms. 

The  Sodomite 

‘Sodomite’  derives  from  the  account  of  ‘Sodom’  in  Genesis  19  of  the 
Old  Testament.  But  the  only  trouble  is:  the  Biblical  narrating  of  the 
malefaction  of  the  residents  of  Sodom  has,  at  best,  a  negligible 
connection  with  sex. 

The  story  goes  thus:  Lot,  himself  a  sojourner  and  not  a  bom-citizen 
of  Sodom,  was  entertaining  unknown  guests  within  the  city  walls 
without  obtaining  permission  from  the  City  Elders.  This  infringement 
brought  on  much  wrath.  Before  the  visitants,  in  reality  two  angels, 
two  heavenly  spies  incognito,  could  lay  down,  the  men  of  the  city, 
both  old  and  young,  compassed  Lot’s  house  and  yelled:  ‘Where  are 
the  men  which  come  in  to  thee  this  night?  Bring  them  out  unto  us,  that 
we  may  know  them’.67 

The  word  know  in  the  last  sentence  is  the  fulcrum  -  everything  revolves 
round  it.  The  subsequent  absorption  of  this  episode  into  general 
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discourse  stems  from  a  fortuitous  extraction  of  the  word’s  meaning. 
‘Despite  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,’  the  Hebrew  verb  to  know  is 
very  rarely  used  in  a  sexual  sense  in  the  Bible:  ‘in  only  10  of  943 
occurrences  in  the  Old  Testament  does  it  have  the  sense  of  carnal 
Knowledge.’68  This  means  the  chance  that  the  Sodomites,  i.e.,  the 
citizens  of  Sodom,  were  clamouring  for  sex  when  they  demanded  the 
two  guests  be  brought  out,  is  extremely  thin.  Furthermore,  if  we  reckon 
that  out  of  the  ten  ‘knowing’  deployments  in  the  Bible,  just  one  refers 
to  men  hotly  asking  for  men  (i.e.,  those  same  Sodomites)  the  chance 
that  Sodom  was  destroyed  by  God  because  of  the  sin  of  ‘sodomy’ 
becomes  even  dimmer.  In  all  probability,  when  the  outraged  men  of 
Sodom  encircled  Lot’s  house  and  wanted  the  strangers  to  be  brought 
out  so  that  ‘they  might  know  them’,  they  meant  no  more  than  to 
‘know’  who  they  were.  And  consequently,  when  Lord  ‘rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstones  and  fire’69  and  made  the  ‘smoke 
of  the  country  [go]  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace’,  He  did  so  not 
because  He  was  angered  by  any  same-sexy  attitude  but  because  the 
Sodomites  were  rude  to  guests. 

That  the  theme  of  Genesis  19  of  the  Old  Testament  was  ‘inhospitality’  is 
corroborated  by  no  less  than  Jesus  Christ.  ‘The  Gospel  According  to  St 
Matthew,  10/14-15’  reports  that  the  crucified  ‘King  of  Jews’  had  said  to 
his  followers:  ‘And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words, 
when  he  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom 
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and  Gomorrah  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  than  for  that  city’. 

But  somehow,  much,  much  later,  with  no  scriptural  support  and  fighting 
against  heavy  odds,  the  solitary  mention  of  a  male-to-male  knowing 
gaze  in  the  Bible  succeeded  in  affixing  itself  on  to  men-loving  men. 
And  with  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of  Reason  in  the  late  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  Sodomite  assumed  a  stature  previously 
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unknown.  It  was  then  that  the  Sodomite  got  ‘differentiated  from  its 
[earlier]  demonic  associations  with  werewolves,  heretics,  sorcerers, 
and  the  like’  “  and  was  transmogrified  into  a  sort  of  unnameable 
monstrosity.  It  -  not  a  he  or  she  -  soon  became  like  a  dark,  extensile 
vault  into  which  anybody  not  subscribing  to  the  ‘naturally  rational’  or 
the  ‘rationally  natural’  norm  could  be  dumped.  Although  functioning 
as  a  transcendental  signifier,  the  new  Sodomite  signified  nothing  -  its 
very  inscrutability  invested  it  with  the  power  to  annex  to  itself  anyone 
suspected  of  being  ‘undesirable’. 

It  was  habitual  for  most  eighteenth-century  western  scholars,  travelling 
or  otherwise,  to  hold  that  while  ‘sodomy’  was  acquired  by  the  west,  it 
was  innate  to  the  east  -  the  Arabian,  the  Persian,  the  Indian,  everybody 
in  the  ‘orient’  was  some  sort  of  a  ‘Sodomite’  (refer  back  to  Charles 
Churchill’s  1763  poem  ‘The  Times’).  On  hindsight  it  is  apparent  that 
the  eighteenth-century  ‘western’  geo-political  frontierism  necessitated 
a  corresponding  ‘eastern’  frontierism  -  the  former  assuring  gold,  lucre, 
exhilaration,  and  the  latter  helping  to  draw  a  boundary  between  the 
‘ordered’  and  the  ‘chaotic’.  In  complementing  the  ‘openness’  of 
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geo-political  frontiers  by  the  ‘closure’  of  ‘ethnosexual  frontiers’, 
‘sodomy’  proved  to  be  very  handy  -  treated  as  a  fluid  metaphor  that 
notorious  ‘sexual  position’  was  used  as  a  license  by  the  outdoor 
colonialists  to  police  and  patrol  the  second  frontier. 

Other  genealogies  are  equally  hilarious. 

The  Bugger,  The  Uranian 

Etymologically,  ‘buggery’,  which  was  stamped  as  the  crime  of  sodomy 
in  England  in  the  law  of  1533,  is  derived  from  the  religious  as  well 
as  sexual  non-conformity  of  an  eleventh-century  Bulgarian  sect.74 

The  word  ‘Uranian’  -  picked  up  and  made  fashionable  by 
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nineteenth-century  offbeat  writers  and  their  sympathizers  -  was  an 
inadvertent  contribution  of  one  of  the  participants  in  Plato’s  Symposium, 
namely,  Pausanias. 

Pausanias  had  opined  that  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  Love,  was 
Janus-limbed:  one  was  Common  and  the  other  Celestial.  The  Common 
goddess  was  rustic  in  constitution  and  was  meant  for  those  whose  eyes 
(and  noses)  were  not  too  sharp.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Celestial  Aphrodite 
was  the  provenance  of  men  whose  intelligence  quotient  was  mountain- 
high.  It  was  measure  for  measure  -  Common  Aphrodite  appealed  to  the 
commoners  and  Celestial  Aphrodite  to  the  noble-spirited.  The  first  lot 
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went  for  lads  as  well  as  ‘the  most  unintelligible  people  imaginable’, 
women,  that  is;  but,  members  of  the  second  group,  were  steadfast  in 
their  mono-sexual  choice  of  boys.  In  Pausanias’  estimate:  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Common  Aphrodite,  Celestial  Aphrodite  was 
celestial  precisely  because  she  was  not  bom  of  a  woman  -  coming  out 
of  the  foam  formed  after  the  castrated  genitals  of  Uranus  were  splashed 
into  the  sea,  the  latter  was  ‘wholly  male,  with  no  trace  of  femininity’.76 
Obviously,  the  complete  maleness  of  the  superior  Aphrodite  put  her 
beyond  the  range  of  understanding  of  simpletons  -  the  unadulterated 
he-ness  of  a  she  was  a  mystery,  which  the  ordinary  folks  could  never 
hope  to  unravel.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  idea  of  eros  popularized  by 
the  nineteenth-century  (elite)  Uranians  was  definitely  scarred  by  the  high 
misogyny  of  Pausanias. 

The  Faggot 

It  surely  is  edifying  to  leam  that  the  word  ‘faggot’  -  a  slang  often 
shortened  to  ‘fag’  -  is  derived  from  the  Latin  fascias,  which,  as  a  pure 
happenstance  would  have  it,  is  also  the  source-word  for  ‘Fascism’. 
Originally  meaning  ‘bundle  of  sticks’,  at  one  point  in  history,  the  innocent 
word  began  to  connote,  a  ‘stick’  to  beat  any  one  not  considered  ‘worthy’. 
From  the  late  sixteenth  century  it  began  to  refer  in  English  to  women 
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particularly  to  old  women  with  explicit  intention  of  insult  -  and  soon  its 
scope  was  extended  to  include  ‘womanly’  men,  the  ‘effeminate’.  Perhaps, 
the  older  widows  who  made  a  meager  living  by  gathering  and  selling 
firewood,  the  ‘faggot-gatherers’,  provoked  the  nineteenth-century 
English  to  use  the  word  ‘faggot’  to  signify  all  those  whose  ‘stay’  in  the 
world  was  uncalled  for;  or  perhaps,  it  derived  its  abusive  colouration 
from  the  sense  of ‘something  awkward  to  be  carried’  in  association  with 
the  pejorative  ‘baggage’  reserved  for  all  old  people. 

The  origin  of  ‘faggot’  is  certainly  shadowy;  but  its  occurrence  in  an 
eighteenth-century  obscure  text  provides  ample  food  for  thought.  For 
all  we  know,  that  particular  occurrence  may  have  had  an  important 
discursive  role  in  paving  the  way  for  the  smutty  deployment  of  ‘fag’ 
exclusively  for  men  delighting  in  penile-penetration.  The  word  ‘faggot’ 
appears  as  an  entry  in  a  dictionary  published  in  1725. 

The  title  of  the  dictionary  was  rather  long:  A  New  Canting  Dictionary: 
Comprehending  all  the  terms,  ancient  and  modem,  used  in  the  several 
tribes  of  Gypsies,  beggars,  shoplifters,  highwaymen,  foot  pads,  and  all 
other  clans  of  cheats  and  villains.  NCD  for  short,  the  dictionary  defined 
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‘faggots’  as  being  ‘men  mustered  for  soldiers,  not  yet  listed’. 

This  assigning  of  a  half-way  house  to  ‘faggots’,  males  on  the  receiving 
end,  would  certainly  have  been  disapproved  of  by  the  fifth-century 
BCE  Greek  strategist  Phaedrus  of  the  Symposium.  Bewailing  the 
deficiency  of  foresight  of  city-fathers,  Phaedrus  in  his  speech  had 
opined  that  the  most  effectual  army  could  only  be  built  by  honouring 
Cupid’s  homoerotic  charter:  ‘The  best  conceivable  organization 
(supposing  it  was  possible)  for  a  community  or  a  battalion  would  be 
for  it  to  consist  of  lovers  and  their  boyfriends...  a  handful  of  such  men, 
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fighting  side  by  side,  could  conquer  the  whole  world.’ 
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The  NCD,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained  no  such  hope.  Shoving  the 
‘boyfriends’  to  a  penumbral  region,  the  eighteenth-century  dictionary 
brought  an  edge  of  ambiguity  to  the  ‘weaning’  of  their  ‘manhood’. 
The  coy  suggestion  was:  men  besotted  with  men  were  basically 
‘handicapped’.  As  a  result,  they  might  not  have  the  nerve  to  either  load 
guns  or  fire  at  enumerated  foes.  Military  operations  require  meticulous 
planning  and  dispassionate  objectivity.  So  in  place  of  contributing 
positively  to  the  cause  of  war,  the  ‘fags’  may  actually  hinder  it  -  far  too 
‘active’  with  their  partners  in  bed,  the  active  ‘fighter- lovers’  may  not 
leave  the  barracks  at  all;  men  on  ‘top’  might  continue  to  frolic  with 
‘bottoms’  even  when  sirens  and  bells  tolled  furiously  extolling  them  to 
expose  their  bodies  to  the  murderous  attacks  of  enemies.  It  therefore 
was  advisable  to  ‘muster’  the  ‘faggots’  ‘for  soldiers’  but  not  ‘list  them’. 

What  was  only  a  cautionary  note  in  the  NCD,  a  noncommittal  approach 
towards  ‘bottoms’,  would  over  the  next  centuries  become  the  bedrock 
for  the  policy  of  recruiting  army  personnel  -  leave  alone  being  ‘listed’, 
they  would  not  be  considered  worthy  of  being  ‘mustered  for  soldiers’. 
Take,  for  example,  the  caustic  crack  of  twentieth-century  Russian 
neo-Nazis,  the  hate-campaigners  who  preach  that  ‘parallel  development’ 
is  the  best  remedy  for  ‘settling’  differences.  Like  their  neo-racist  brethren 
across  the  globe,  ‘identity’  is  a  major  concern  of  post-Soviet  Russian 
neo-Nazis.  The  newness  of  the  neo-racist  Newspeak  lies  in  its  willingness 
to  absorb  the  liberal  rhetoric  of ‘tolerance’.  No,  the  neo-racists  (at  least 
theoretically)  do  not  favour  pogrom-like  ‘final  solutions’.  Instead,  they 
talk  about  the  prospering  of  diverse  ‘civilizations’  along  diverse  lines. 
In  their  view,  this  can  be  effectively  achieved  by  partitioning  the 
world-population  in  accordance  with  a  pre-given  organizing  principle  - 
curiously,  this  ends  up  replicating  the  ‘Aryan’  Guardian  Manu’s  strategy 
of  breeding  of  a  particular  race  and  kind. 

The  neo-racist  principle  is:  the  less  the  mixing,  the  more  minimal  the 
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interaction,  the  better  is  the  breeding.  Champions  of  ‘purity’  are  pretty 
confident  that  controlling  of  ‘contact’  would  ensure  that  whites  remain 
white  and  blacks,  black.  In  this  newly  drafted  agenda  of  apartheid  or 
apart-hate,  there  is  no  constituency  which  is  overlooked. 

The  neo-racists’  slogan  is  ‘Man  is  a  territorial  being’  -  they  would  rather 
not  overtly  endorse  the  14  May  1928  writ  issued  by  the  National  Socialist 
Party,  ‘anyone  who  even  thinks  of  homosexual  love  is  our  enemy’  or  the 
1934  Nazi  law  condoning  the  sterilization  of  all  homosexuals, 
schizophrenics,  epileptics,  drug  addicts,  hysterics  or  the  infamous 
Paragraph  175  of  the  1935  Nazi  law  which  criminalized  ten  possible 
same-sex  acts  such  as  kissing,  embracing  and  fantasizing  or  the  1936 
declaration  of  Heinrich  Himmler,  ‘in  our  judgment  of  homosexualit... 
we  must  return  to  the  guiding  Nordic  principles  “extermination  of 
degenerates”;  they  would  rather  not  visibly  support  Article  154  (later 
121)  passed  on  17  December  1933  by  USSR  criminalizing  same-sex 
love  or  the  1936  declaration  of  Nikolai  Krylenko,  USSR’s  Commissar 
of  Justice,  ‘homosexuality  is  a  political  crime  against  the  Soviet  state 
and  the  proletariat’.79  The  neo-racists,  unlike,  say,  Himmler,  prefer 
‘slotting’  over  ‘slaughtering’.  Again,  unlike  their  (brutal)  predecessors, 
the  neo-Nazis  do  not  favour  the  extermination  of  practitioners  of 
objectionable  sex  in  gas-chambers  or  exiling  them  to  inhabitable 
places  -  they  would,  at  least  outwardly,  shudder  at  the  thought  that 
between  a  quarter  and  half  million  same-sex  lovers,  branded  with  the 
ensign  of  the  pink  triangle,  perished  in  Nazi  concentration  camps  or  that 
the  Stalinist  regime  in  its  bid  to  eradicate  the  (capitalistic)  ‘foreign 
disease’  succeeded  in  finishing  off  uncountable  ‘homosexuals’  with 
special  attention  to  ‘faggots’  in  the  gulag.  Instead,  the  reformed  racists 
of  today  aspire  to  match  their  own  ghetto-mentality  with  the  (assumed) 
camp-mentality  of  ‘sexual  minorities’. 

Take  for  example,  Vladimir  Volfovich  Zhirinovsky  (1946  -),  the 
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founder-leader  of  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  of  Russia  (LDPR). 
LDPR  -  the  second  registered  party  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the 
same  token  USSR’s  first  officially  sanctioned  opposition  party  that 
came  into  being  in  1990  -  proposes  to  solve  the  problem  of  ‘deviants’ 
through  its  mouth-organ  Sokol  Zhironvskogo  ( Zhirinovsky’s  Falcon) 
by  strictly  abiding  by  the  principle  of  ‘parallel  development’. 

In  the  section  named  ‘Belyi  Mir’  or  ‘White  World’  of  an  article  titled 

‘The  New  Order:  Parallel  Civilization’  printed  in  1992  Sokol 

Zhironvskogo,  the  author  Andrei  Arkhipov  gives  a  graphic 

demonstration  of  the  neo-Nazi  fantasy.  First,  he  begins  by  lamenting 

that,  ‘Effeminate  Europe  may  still  not  be  completely  ready...  there’s 

no  doubt,  however,  that  with  Russian  help  Germany  should  be  able  to 

return  to  itself  the  historic  lands  for  which  so  much  German  blood 

was  shed’.  And  then,  trying  to  explain  to  the  ‘sexual  minorities’  the 

benefits  that  would  accrue  to  them  once  the  programme  of  ‘parallel 

development’  is  universally  accepted,  the  author  writes  in  a  half-serious 

half-mocking  tone:  ‘For  the  first  time  in  world  history  it  will  also  be 

possible  to  create  a  state  along  sexual  lines:  homosexuals  should 

permanently  get  their  own  little  corner  of  lust  where  they  will  feel 

genuinely  at  home.  Various  regions  of  Holland  or  even  Amsterdam 
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could  be  converted  into  such  self-nurturing  states.’ 

The  Nazi-Liberal  doctrine  vis-a-vis  a  ghetto-state  for  men  who  covet 
men  sounds  distinctly  like  a  cruel  mockery  of  Phaedrus’  ideal  of  the 
commune.  Moreover,  while  Symposium’s  Phaedrus  imagined  the 
commune  as  a  ‘battalion’,  the  late  twentieth-century  Fascistic  militancy 
leaves  no  scope  for  men- loving  men  to  ‘fight  side  by  side’.  The  bizarre 
but  fascinating  scheme  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  ‘homo-socialist’ 
state  gets  to  be  doubly  illumining  once  we  juxtapose  the  essay  published 
in  1 992  in  Sokol  Zhironvskogo  with  the  information  that  in  his  foray 
to  enter  America’s  White  House  in  1992,  Bill  Clinton  turned  to  the 
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underprivileged  ‘deviants’  and  their  supporters  and  positively  asserting 
the  faggots’  (as  well  as  the  erastai’ s)  right  to  be  ‘listed’  in  the  army, 
made  gay  rights  one  of  his  central  election  planks.  Since  then  a  number 
of  Democrat  and  Republican  Presidents  have  made  themselves 
comfortable  in  White  House’s  Oval  Office  -  but  Clinton’s  promise  is 
yet  to  materialize.  Prizing  the  unsaid  over  the  said  the  unofficially 
official  US  military  policy  for  gays  is,  ‘Don’t  ask,  don’t  tell’  -  (the 
situation  may  soon  change)  but  as  of  now,  a  fag  can  only  be  smuggled 
into  a  US  barrack,  and  that  too  if  he  manages  to  procure  the  protection 
of  non-probing  and  succeeds  in  shielding  himself  in  silence. 

The  Ganymede 

The  name  of  Ganymede,  the  cup-bearer  and  bed-fellow  of  Zeus,  is 
linked  to  ‘beloved  boys’  since  antiquity.  At  times  admired,  at  others 
berated,  Ganymede  has  received  conflicting  treatments  depending  upon 
the  temperament  and  the  level  of  tolerance  of  those  who  spoke  of  that 
famed  /defamed  Olympian  coupling.  Let  us  see  what  Frederick  Engels 
(1820-1895),  one  of  the  chief  builders  of  Orthodox  Marxism,  had  to 
say  about  it. 

A  genuine  champion  of  the  woman’s  cause,  Engels  believed  that  ‘the 
overthrow  of  mother  right  was  the  world-historic  defeat  of  the  female 
sex’.  Next,  as  though  making  room  for  a  symptomatic  reading  of  the 
decisive  ‘defeat  of  the  female  sex’,  he  resorted  to  the  figure  of 
Ganymede.  Pausanias,  the  arch-misogynist  of  Symposium  took  no 
more  than  one  sentence  to  dismiss  women  -  he  called  them  ‘the  most 
unintelligible  people  imaginable’.  And  Engels,  in  his  kindness  for 
womankind,  replayed  the  Pausaiusian  move  in  reverse  -  he  too  required 
not  more  than  one  sentence  to  discuss  the  useless  issue  of  male  lovers. 
Treating  male  same-sex  relationship  as  solely  a  sign  of  the  social 
sickness  brought  on  by  gender  asymmetry,  Engels  wrote  in  his 
stimulating  treatise  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  State 
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(1884):  ‘the  degradation  of  women  recoiled  on  the  men  themselves 
and  degraded  them  too,  until  they  sunk  into  the  perversion  of 
boy-love,  degrading  both  themselves  and  their  gods  by  the  myth  of 
Ganymede’.83 

Unflagging  in  his  optimism,  Engels  looked  to  the  future  when  ‘sex 
would  be  good’:  ‘pleasure’  ‘revolutionized’,  ‘prostitution  [would] 
disappear,  [and]  monogamy,  instead  of  declining  [would]  finally  become 
a  reality  -  for  the  men  as  well’;  the  ‘leaden  boredom  of  [present-day, 
bourgeois]  wedded  life’  would  be  replaced  by  exciting  conjugality; 
(and  then,  even  the  ‘happy  families’  would  be  different  in  their  own 
ways). 

Searching  for  the  ensuing  of  the  process  that  would  eventually 
culminate  in  the  realization  of  ‘monogamous  heaven’  on  earth,  Engels 
went  back  to  the  Middle  Ages.  And  there  was  no  moving  back  from 
there.  Valorizing  the  Middle  Ages,  he  held  that  it  was  when  the 
troubadours  or  wandering  minstrels  of  Proven9al  first  composed  their 
songs  on  unrequited  love  that  the  ‘darkness’  enveloping  sexuality  began 
to  be  dispelled  -  it  was  with  the  Troubadour  poetry  on  courtly  love 
(and  the  Troubadour-inflected  German  minnesinger  poetry)  that  truly 
humane  sexuality  was  bom.  According  to  Engels,  although  their  songs 
were  couched  in  the  language  of  adultery  and  cuckoldry,  the  troubadours 
voiced  the  ‘modem  individual  sex  love,  previously  unknown  to  the 
whole  world’,86  and  this  first  expression  indicated  that  certain  objective 
conditions  had  spmng  up  which  would  enable  human  beings  to  take 
‘the  greatest  moral  advance  which  [they]  derive  from  and  owe  to 
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monogamy’. 

Engels  does  not  spell  it  out  -  but,  it  is  uncontestable,  the  thematic  of 
‘unrequited  love’  introduced  by  the  troubadours  also  underlined  the 
fact  that  in  case  of  human  eros  ‘desire’  far  outstrips  ‘need’  both  in 
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intensity  and  reach;  the  subjection  (and  oppression  as  well)  of  myriad 
sexual  fantasies  on  the  human  ‘mind’  is  one  sure  symptom  of  this 
inescapable  asymmetry.  Even  if  we  reject  Engels’  originary-cum- 
teleological  narrative  of  ‘individual  sex  love’  and  his  enthusiasm  for 
‘made-for-each-othemess’,  even  if  we  choose  to  ignore  his  inattention 
to  Arabic  influences  on  the  troubadours,  which  certainly  were  ‘tainted’ 
by  homoerotic  desires,  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  overlook  the 
insidious  connection  between  the  tenth  and  twelfth  century  troubadour 
poetry  and  the  most  frequently  used  English  slang  for  twentieth-century 
male  men- lovers. 

The  Gay 

The  Proven9al  word  gai  designated  the  ‘art  of  poesy’  and  a  ‘lover’, 
not  excluding  those  who  had  explicit  designs  on  members  of  their 
own  sex.  Troubadour  poetry  and  its  cult  of  courtly  love  flourished  in 
the  South  of  France,  an  area  noted  for  ‘deviant’  sexuality.  Moreover, 
both  Troubadour  poetry  and  courtly  love  were  closely  associated  with 
Southern  French  heretical  movements,  especially  the  Albigensians  who 
were  internationally  suspected  of  being  partial  towards  male  bonding. 
The  Castilian  gaya  and  the  older  English  gay  were  used  in  reference 
to  female  prostitutes  or  to  the  lifestyle  of  men  who  resorted  to  whores. 

‘Gay’  became  a  household  password  for  English  same-sex  subculture 
in  the  early  twentieth  century.  Its  first  public  use  in  the  USA  outside 
of  pornographic  fiction  appears  to  have  been  in  the  1939  Hollywood 

movie  Bringing  up  Baby  when  Cary  Grant,  wearing  a  dress,  exclaimed 
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that  he  had  ‘gone  gay’. 

In  the  1960s,  during  the  fabled  sexual  upheaval  when  everyone  went 
gay,  the  word  rose  to  the  international  repute  which  it  still  enjoys. 

The  above  check-list,  tightly  packed  though  it  is,  clearly  indicates  that 
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before  ‘homosexual’  became  a  ‘scientific’  term  and  erased  the  rest 
completely  or  at  best  relegated  them  to  the  gulag  of  slang-words,  the 
discursive  firmament  concerning  same-sex  loving  was  studded  with 
quite  a  number  of  twinkling  stars.  Thanks  to  the  sun-like  resplendence 
of  the  ‘homosexual’  they  have  mostly  faded  now. 

Let  us  now  trace  the  roots  of  the  ‘homosexual’  and  the  ‘heterosexual’. 

The  Homo-Hetero  Bind 
The  Rapid  Growth 

Although  German  by  birth,  ‘homosexual’  was  quickly  adopted  into 
English.  Nevertheless,  it  had  to  wait  till  the  third  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  earn  official  approval  in  the  Queen’s  language  -  it  was  only 
then  that  it  found  a  place  in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (OED). 
As  recently  as  1920,  in  a  footnote  added  to  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
1905  book  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality,  Sigmund  Freud 
complained  of  the  erosion  of  meaning  brought  on  by  the  new  coinage: 
‘a  large  number  of  conditions,  which  are  very  different  from  one 
another  and  which  are  of  unequal  importance  both  in  organic  and 
psychical  respects  have  been  thrown  together  under  the  name  of 
“homosexuality”’ . 89 

Flavelock  Ellis  (1859  -  1939)  was  even  shriller  in  protest.  Despite  using 
it  in  his  1897  Studies  in  the  Psychology  of  Sex,  Ellis  reacted  strongly 
against  the  aesthetic  poverty  of  the  word’s  sound-image:  ‘Flomosexual 
is  a  barbarously  hybrid  word,  and  I  claim  no  responsibility  for  it.’90 

It  is  historically  apposite  that  the  double  neologism  ‘homosexual- 
heterosexual’  came  into  circulation  in  the  Victorian  Age.  Could 
discourse  avoid  becoming  self-consciously  double-dealing  when  the 
‘Victorians’  and  the  ‘other  Victorians’  tended  to  point  to  the  same 
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body  of  people? 

The  nineteenth  century  was  the  century  which,  in  Michel  Foucault’s 

(1926  -  1984)  words,  ‘[spoke]  verbosely  of  its  own  silence,  [took] 

great  pains  to  relate  in  detail  the  things  it  [did]  not  say’.91  In  his 

landmark  study  on  the  ‘making  of  sexuality’,  The  History  of  Sexuality 

I  ( The  Will  to  Knowledge',  first  published  in  French:  1976;  English 

translation:  1978),  Foucault  has  outlined  how  ‘in  the  eighteenth  century, 

sex  became  a  ‘police’  matter’  '  and  the  ‘web  of  discourses’  requisite 

for  the  administrating  of  sex  propelled  a  chain  reaction.  ‘First  there 

was  medicine,  via  the  “nervous  disorders”;  next  psychiatry,  when  it 

set  out  to  discover  the  etiology  of  mental  illnesses,  focusing  its  gaze 

first  on  “excess”,  then  onanism,  then  frustration,  then  “frauds  against 

procreation”,  but  especially  when  it  annexed  the  whole  of  the  sexual 

perversions  as  its  own  province’  ~  discourse  around  ‘sexuality’  truly 

‘matured’.  And  it  is  in  the  course  of  this  process  of  maturing  that 

‘homosexuality  appeared  as  one  of  the  forms  of  sexuality’94  - 

‘transposed  from  the  practice  of  sodomy  onto  a  kind  of  interior 

androgyny,  a  hermaphrodism  of  the  soul’95,  same-sex  loving  was 

imbued  with  a  distinct  new  quality.  And  the  net  result  was,  while  ‘the 

sodomite  had  been  a  temporary  aberration;  the  homosexual  was  .  .  . 
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a  species  . 

The  number  of  signposts  that  lead  in  various  directions  when  one  tries 
to  trace  the  sexological  career  of  the  species  ‘homosexual’  is,  frankly 
speaking,  innumerable.  Lest  we  lose  sight  of  the  ‘creature’  in  question 
amidst  the  peiplexing  medley  we  shall  mainly  restrict  ourselves  to 
sexual  researches  of  three  eminent  personalities. 

Karl  Kertbenv 

Both  the  words  ‘homosexual’  and  ‘heterosexual’  were  first  put  in 
circuit  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  author  Karl  Kertbeny  (1824  -  1882). 
The  Year  of  the  Grand  Inauguration  was  1869.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
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the  same  year  saw  the  publication  of  a  text  which  was  to  become 
central  to  the  modem  understanding  of  both  ‘anarchy’  and  ‘culture’: 
Matthew  Arnold’s  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

Karl  Kertbeny’s  linguistic  experiments  were,  at  best,  harmless.  What 
he  did  was  to  simply  compound  two  Greek  prefixes  to  a  single  Latin 
root.  Kertbeny  added  the  Greek  homo  (meaning  ‘the  same’)  and  the 
Greek  hetero  (meaning  ‘the  different’)  to  the  Latin  sexual,  a  word  that 
ultimately  derives  from  the  verb  meaning  ‘to  separate’.  Thus  were 
spawned  two  modem  Greco-Roman  constructs  -  as  Havelock  Ellis 
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eloquently  put  it,  two  ‘barbarously  hybrid  words’. 

This  bears  remembering  that  the  word  ‘homosexual’  was  first  applied 
in  the  context  of  an  early  attempt  to  put  on  the  political  agenda  in  the 
soon-to-be  unified  Gemiany  the  question  of  sex-reform,  in  particular 
the  repeal  of  the  anti-sodomy  laws. 

In  the  beginning,  Kertbeny’s  neologisms  were  purely  descriptive.  One 
had  to  wait  a  little  longer  before  the  two  inventions  were  bestowed 
with  analytic  power  and  raised  to  the  level  of  conceptual  categories. 
Given  the  delay,  there  is  nothing  wondrous  about  the  fact  that  when 
the  ‘heterosexual’  first  found  mention  in  America  in  an  1892  article 
by  the  psychiatrist  James  G.  Kieman,  it  was  used  to  characterize  those 
guilty  of  ‘reproductive  deviance’.  Up  to  a  point  in  time  then  the 
‘homosexual’  as  well  as  the  ‘heterosexual’  was  implicated  for  being 
responsible  for  the  same  kind  of  folly  -  both  were  castigated  for 
engaging  in  sex  without  a  thought  for  reproduction;  eager  for 
‘recreation’  and  not  for  ‘procreation’,  the  (early)  heterosexual  was  just 
as  blameworthy  as  the  homosexual! 

The  person  who  can  rightly  be  credited  with  straightening  up  the 
easy-to-bend  signifieds  of  the  two  Kertbeny-signifiers  is  Richard  von 
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Krafft-Ebing. 

Richard  von  Krafft-Ebing 

Sitting  all  alone  in  Mussolini’s  jail  from  1929  to  1935,  Antonio  Gramsci 
(1891  -  1937)  went  on  to  fill  up  one  notebook  after  another.  One  of 
the  notebooks  bore  the  title:  ‘Americanism  and  Fordism’.  One  of  the 
subsections  of  ‘Americanism  and  Fordism’  had  the  heading  ‘Some 
Aspects  of  the  Sexual  Question’  -  (and  the  heading  of  the  subsection 
immediately  following  it  was  ‘Feminism  and  Masculinism’).  Musing 
over  the  ‘obsession  with  the  sexual  question  and  dangers  of  that 
obsession’99  and  the  ideological  significance  of  various  hypocritical 
manoeuvres  of  industrialists  (‘Ford  in  particular’100)  in  relation  to  the 
sexual  well-being  of  workers,  Gramsci  wrote:  ‘One  should  not  be 
misled,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  prohibition,  by  the  “puritan’’ 
appearance  assumed  by  this  concern.  The  truth  is  that  the  new  type  of 
man  demanded  by  the  rationalisation  of  production  and  work  cannot 
be  developed  until  the  sexual  instinct  has  been  suitably  regulated  and 
until  it  too  has  been  rationalised.’101 

It  surely  will  be  a  mistake  to  take  the  Gramscian  emphasis  on 
‘regulation  [and]  rationalisation’  as  just  another  deployment  of  the 
‘repression’  model  introduced  by  various  schools  of  nineteenth- 
twentieth-century  sexology. 

Michel  Foucault  -  possibly,  the  staunchest  critic  of  the  ‘repression’ 
model  in  recent  times  -has  warned  that  ‘by  placing  the  advent  of  the 
age  of  repression  in  the  seventeenth  century...  one  adjusts  it  to  coincide 
with  the  development  of  capitalism:  it  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the 
bourgeois  order.  [And  thus]  the  minor  chronicle  of  sex  and  its  trials 
is  transposed  into  the  ceremonious  history  of  the  modes  of  production; 
its  trifling  aspect  fades  from  the  view.  ’  Undeniably,  the  explanatory 
powers  of  the  less  nuanced  ‘repression’  model  are  limited  and  that  the 
model  itself  duplicates  and  reinforces  the  processes  it  claims  to  analyse 
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-  but,  it  is  also  undeniable  that  the  ‘chronicle  of  sex’  popularized  by 
the  proponents  of  the  ‘repression’  theory  too  had  a  ‘trifling  aspect’. 
And  it  is  that  ‘trifling  aspect’  which  has  helped  to  both  shape  a  ‘new 
type  of  man’  and  give  him  a  lease  of  life  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
bourgeois  boudoir  or  the  working-class  quarters  of  Europe.  While  the 
impetus  behind  the  making  of  the  New  Man  soon  acquired  a  global 
dimension,  it  was  both  partly  exposed  and  covered  up  by  quaint  details 
supplied  by  sexologists  ‘obsessed  with  the  sexual  question’.103 

The  thinker  whose  medical  discourse  was  to  have  a  momentous 
influence  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Universal  Man  was  a  theoretician 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ‘aberrations’  and  ‘pathological’ 
behaviour  linked  to  the  problematic  of  everyday  sex:  Richard  von 
Krafft-Ebing  (1840-1902). 

Krafft-Ebing’s  magnum  opus  Psychopathia  Sexualis  came  out  in  1886. 
The  book  floated  many  a  novel  idea.  For  example,  it  supplied  the 
twin-opposite  to  the  already  existing  concept  of  sadism  and  christened 
it  masochism.  Commenting  on  sadism  Krafft-Ebing  wrote:  ‘[it  was] 
named  from  the  notorious  Marquis  de  Sade  [1740  -  1814],  whose 
obscene  novels  treated  of  lust  and  cruelty.  In  French  literature  the 
expression  “sadism’’  has  been  applied  to  this  perversion’.104  Hunting 
for  a  nomenclatujre  antithetical  to  sadism  Krafft-Ebing  flipped  through 
the  pages  of  contemporary  literature  produced  in  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  and  met  with  a  writer  suited  to  his  taste:  ‘In  the  latest  literature 
we  find  the  matter  treated,  but  particularly  by  [Leopold  von]  Sacher- 
Masoch’s  [1836  -  1895]  novels’105  -  from  ‘Masoch’  he  coined  the 
term  masochism. 

However,  the  most  important  contribution  of  Psychopathia  Sexualis 
consisted  in  rendering  theoretical  intensity  to  the  expressions 
‘heterosexual’  and  ‘homosexual’. 
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It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Krafft-Ebing’s  spelling  of  the 
two  words  smacks  of  bashfulness.  At  the  moment  of  staging 
heterosexual’s  debut,  Krafft-Ebing  wrote  in  the  subsection  titled 
‘Fetichism’:  ‘[There  were]  case[s]  where  coitus  maritalis  could  be 
performed  only  by  the  help  of  a  certain  costume;  [there  was]  mention  of 
several  similar  cases  in  individuals  of  hetero  and  homo-sexuality.’106 
The  intermediate  hyphen  between  hetero/homo  and  sexuality  is  of 
immense  importance.  It  may  have  vanished  today  (and  the  vanishing 
itself  is  conspicuous),  but  the  ‘looseness’  of  conceptualization  suggested 
by  the  mark  of  hyphen  still  abides.  For,  after  all,  the  premiere  of  the 
heterosexual  was  attended  by  a  number  of  ‘kinky’  people  -  he  came  in 
company  with  those  who  suffered  the  (joys  and)  pains  of ‘contrary  sexual 
instinct’,  ‘psychical  hermaphrodism’  and  was  as  much  of  a 
clothes-4  fetichist’  as  some  of  the  ‘generally’  pathological  persons  were. 
The  shaky  in-between  hyphen  that  connected  the  hetero  with  the  sexual 
in  Krafft-Ebing’s  text  betrayed  a  sense  of  anxiety  apropos  the  instinctual 
motivations  of  those  who  have  intercourse  with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  There  was  as  if  the  great  danger  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  the 
heterosexual  might  show  him/herself  as  being  made  of  the  same  stuff 
as  the  homosexual.  So,  the  ‘father’  of  masochism  was  compelled  to 
formulate  a  definition  of  perversion  that  would  somehow  rescue  the 
heterosexual  from  becoming  too  closely  aligned  with  the  homosexual. 

Krafft-Ebing’s  (famous)  determination  of  the  kind  of  ‘expressions’ 
which  counted  as  being  perverted  was:  ‘With  opportunity  for  the  natural 
satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instinct,  every  expression  of  it  that  does  not 
correspond  with  the  purpose  of  nature  -  i.e.,  propagation  -  must  be 
regarded  as  perverse.’ 109  So,  even  while  ‘Krafft-Ebing’s  term 
heterosexual  [made]  no  explicit  reference  to  reproduction’110  it  had  to 
be  assumed  that  the  term  ‘always  implicitly  include[d]  reproductive 
desire’.111 
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In  laying  bare  his  underlying  assumption,  Krafft-Ebing,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  went  lyrical  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  Psychopathia  Sexualis:  ‘In  both  the  religious  and  sexual 
spheres  love  is  mystical,  transcendental.  In  sexual  love  the  real  purpose 
of  the  instinct,  the  propagation  of  the  species,  does  not  enter  into 
consciousness;  and  the  strength  of  the  desire  is  greater  than  any  that 
consciousness  of  purpose  could  create.’112  As  a  spin-off  to 
Krafft-Ebing’s  foundational  principle  apropos  the  real  purpose  of  the 
sexual  instinct  came  a  handful  of  corollaries: 

•  ‘In  higher  civilization  human  love  must  be  monogamous  and  rest 
on  a  lasting  contract.’113 

•  ‘The  aim  and  ideal  of  woman,  even  when  she  is  sunk  in  the  mire 
of  vice,  is,  and  remains,  marriage.’114 

•  Having  reached  the  pinnacle  of  European-Christian  civilization,115 
‘today  we  are  far  beyond  the  sexual  conditions  which,  as  shown  in 
the  sodomite  worship  of  the  gods  ...existed  among  the  ancient 
Greeks.’116 

.117 

•  ‘Platonic  love  is  an  impossibility,  a  self-deception’;  ‘platonic 
lovers,  who  love  only  the  soul  and  avoid  sensual  pleasure  [many 
cases  of  contrary  sexuality’]’  render  ‘a  false  designation  for 
related  feelings’.119 

(Obviously,  for  Krafft-Ebing  ‘Platonic  Love’  signified  something 
about  which  Plato,  the  author  of  Symposium  and  a  member  of  a 
community  supposedly  into  ‘the  sodomite  worship  of  gods’,  had 
no  inkling.) 

•  The  major  theorization  of  Psychopathia  Sexualis  was:  while 
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perversity  was  a  ‘vice’,  perversion  was  a  ‘disease’. 

Diagnosis  of  the  ‘disease  of  perversion’  was  premised  on  the  concept 
of  the  ‘male  spermatic  economy’.  The  concept  bore  traces  of  the 
‘lingering  influence  of  humoural  medicine’,  ‘the  fear  ...that  the 
body  was  a  self-regulating  and  closed  energy  system  that  could  be 
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prematurely  exhausted  by  an  excessive  loss  of  bodily  fluids’  . 
That  ‘fear’  included  the  anxiety  that  abuse  of  the  ‘precious  resource 
[of  the  male  body]  could  lead  not  only  to  sexual  dysfunction,  but 

more  profound  psychological  and  organic  problems,  including 
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degeneration’. 

In  the  (profitable)  business  of  ‘suitably  regulating  the  sexual 
instinct’  as  well  as  ‘rationalising’  '  the  appropriate  mode  of 
regulation,  the  ideology  of  ‘male  spermatic  economy’  lent  itself 
beautifully  to  the  setting  up  of  a  binary  opposition  between  the 
(male)  homosexual  and  the  (male)  heterosexual.  The  additional 
benefit  that  accrued  from  this  binary  -  a  benefit  that  also  was  the 
foundational  precondition  for  the  production  of  the  binary  -  was 
the  establishment  of  a  homologous  arrangement  involving  those 
who  fritter  away  money  and  those  who  uselessly  expend  energy. 
The  ideal  of  welfare  championed  by  industrial  persons  who  ran  the 
‘capitalist’  economy  -  industrial  or  monopolistic  -  was  well 
synchronized  with  dictates  surrounding  conservation  of  sperms. 
The  capitalist  ‘rationalization’  leading  automatically  to  the  double¬ 
notion  of  ‘utility’  and  ‘futility’  was  as  though  corroborated  by  the 
coming  of  the  twin  ‘species’:  the  heterosexual  and  the 

homosexual. 

Swearing  by  the  ethics  of  parsimony,  the  medico-moralists  like 
Krafft-Ebing  worked  out  four  uncomplicated  equations.  They  were: 
Purposeful  Pleasure=Procreative  Sex 
Purposeless  Pleasure=Non-procreative  Sex 
N  o  r  m  a  I = // etc  rose  x  ua  I 
A  b  n  o  r  m  a  I = /  tom  os  ex  u  a  I 

These  simple  equations,  by  the  very  logic  of  their  enunciation,  had 
several  fall-outs: 

•  Even  if,  in  the  heat  of  different-sex  love,  men  and  women  do  not 
usually  think  of  baby-making,  the  heterosexual' s  ‘sexual  instinct  is 
a  predisposition  with  a  built-in  reproductive  aim’.126 
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The  heterosexual  therefore  -  even  if  he/she  outwardly  resembles 
the  irresponsible  hedonist  -  is  the  lucky  person  equipped  with  the 
safety  valve  called  the  Unconscious:  ‘An  unconscious  procreative 
“purpose”  informs...  [the]  idea  of  “sexual  love”  ,1“7  in  the  case  of 
the  heterosexual. 

By  the  same  token,  the  homosexual  becomes  that  person  who  is 
lacking  as  far  as  the  safety  gadget  called  the  Unconscious  is 
concerned. 

•  But  since  Krafft-Ebing’s  notion  of  the  Unconscious  was 
over-determined  by  the  ‘male  spermatic  economy’,  it  could  not 
take  into  account  the  entire  population  -  there  was  one  constituency 
which  (in  the  strict  sense  of  ‘theory’),  escaped  his  scrutiny,  the 
women-loving  women. 

The  word  lesbian  standing  for  this  particular  constituency  was  ‘first 
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attested  in  the  English  language  in  1890’.  But  the  noun  ‘lesbianism’ 
in  relation  to  a  same-sex  relationship  between  women  ‘dates  from 
1870’  "  in  English.  This  means  the  word  ‘lesbianism’  entered  the  English 
language  a  year  after  ‘homosexual’  and  ‘heterosexual’  were  coined  in 
German.  The  French  counterpart  of  ‘lesbianism’  was  attested  in  1842 
and  its  Dutch  counterpart  Sapphisch  dates  at  least  from  1847.  Words 
like  Sapphisch,  Sapphism,  Lesbianism  -  each  referring  to  either  Sappho 
or  to  Lesbos,  the  island  Sappho  lived  in  -  were  already  in  circulation 
before  Krafft-Ebing  enriched  the  field  of  sexology  by  imputing 
determinate  meanings  to  the  words  heterosexual  and  homosexual. 

It  is  not  as  if  Krafft-Ebing  had  not  noticed  the  (undesirable)  presence 
of  the  female  homosexual  in  society.  Towards  the  end  of  his  treatise 
on  pathological  (mis)behaviour,  Krafft-Ebing  did  touch  upon  ‘Lesbian 
Love’,  Sapphism  and  the  Sapphist.  There  he  was  up  against  an 
insurmountable  problem.  Since  all  that  about  the  loss  of  ‘substance’  or 
‘male  bodily  fluids’  had  already  limited  Krafft-Ebing’s  ‘horizon  of 
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expectation’  as  far  as  sexual  miscreants  were  concerned,  he  was  running 
the  risk  of  damaging  his  theoretical  apparatus  beyond  repair  once  he 
admitted  the  ‘lesbian’  within  his  ‘field  of  vision’  -  the  concept  of  the 
‘lesbian’  could  by  itself  become  so  fluid  as  to  indicate  a  body  of 
persons  who,  besides  being  homosexual,  also  possessed  the 
Unconscious!  There  was  a  fair  chance  that  the  lesbian  could  be  the 
woman  who,  despite  having  her  idea  of  ‘sexual  love’  [informed]  by 
[the]  unconscious  procreative  ‘purpose’,  behaves  like  the  male 
homosexual,  acts  like  him  who  does  not  possess  the  ‘information’ 
which  is  otherwise  inscribed  by  nature  on  the  (normal)  male  psyche. 

The  troubling  implication  was:  the  lesbian  could  engage  in  sexual 
romance  with  other  women  for  its  own  sake;  it  was  she  (just  like  the 
lover-narrator  of  Sappho’s  poem  ‘To  an  army  wife,  in  Sardis’),  who 
had  the  full  liberty  to  regard  eras  in-and-by-itself. 

To  contain  the  threat  of  conceptual  overflow,  Krafft-Ebing  was  forced 
to  adopt  a  situational  mode  of  argument.  Ele  wrote:  ‘The  majority  of 
female  umings  do  not  act  in  obedience  to  an  innate  impulse,  but  they 
are  developed  under  conditions  analogous  to  those  which  produce  the 
uming  by  cultivation.  These  “forbidden  friendships’’  flourish  especially 
in  penal  institutions  for  females.’  Krafft-Ebing’s  inventory  takes 
care  of  ‘the  majority  of  female  umings’.  But  it  leaves  out  a  ‘minority 
within  a  minority’:  women  who  allow  the  ‘forbidden  friendship’  to 
‘flourish’  in  quarters  outside  of  ‘penal  institutions’.  This  means,  the 
man  who  investigated  the  legal  and  genetic  aspects  of  criminal 
behaviour  and  was  periodically  consulted  by  the  courts  about  sexually 
deviant  behaviour,  stopped  himself  from  snooping  into  homes  to  espy 
questionable  women. 

We  now  move  from  Krafft-Ebing  to  Sigmund  Freud. 
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Sigmund  Freud 


Sigmund  Freud  (1856  -  1939),  in  contradistinction  to  Krafft-Ebing, 
was  not  choosy  in  attaching  the  Unconscious  to  the  human  psyche.  Fie 
did  not,  like  Krafft-Ebing,  withhold  the  precious  contraption  from 
being  put  to  use  by  people  who  were  oddballs  in  bed.  Furthermore  - 
and  this  is  linked  to  his  egalitarian  approach  towards  the  Unconscious 
-  Freud  was  predisposed  towards  presenting  a  fairer  picture  of  the  so- 
called  perverts.  Fie  looked  for  gaps  that  could  throw  light  on  overlaps 
usually  overlooked. 

Freud’s  truly  revolutionary  1905  text  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of 
Sexuality  -  a  text  that  attempted  to  ‘trace  for  the  first  time  the  course 
of  development  of  the  sexual  instinct  in  human  beings  from  infancy 
to  maturity’134  -  began  by  attacking  theories  which  rely  far  too  far  on 
clear-cut  distinctions  between  ‘innate’  and  ‘acquired’  sexual  attributes. 
Immediately  after  making  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  Freud  put  it 
quite  bluntly  in  the  first  essay,  ‘The  Sexual  Aberrations:’  ‘We  are 
therefore  forced  to  a  suspicion  that  the  choice  between  “innate”  and 
“acquired”  is  not  exclusive...  The  nature  of  inversion  is  explained 
neither  by  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  innate  nor  by  the  alternative 
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hypothesis  that  it  is  acquired.’ 

In  his  (single-minded)  determination  to  restore  the  lost  glory  of  the 
Invert  and  reinstate  the  fallen  Idol  to  its  rightful  pedestal,  Freud  referred 
to  the  ‘golden  period’  when  social  mores  were  highly  refined  and  the 
Invert,  in  place  of  being  stigmatized,  enjoyed  great  social  prestige: 
‘Account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  inversion  was  a  frequent 
phenomenon  -  one  might  almost  say  an  institution  charged  with 
important  functions  -  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity  at  the  height  of 
their  civilization.’136  Surely,  Freud  here  was  thinking  of  the  Greeks, 
the  same  Greeks  who  had  been  repudiated  by  Krafft-Ebing  as  being 
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‘backward’  because  of  their  ‘sodomite  worship  of  the  gods’. 

It  is  eminently  clear  that  of  the  seven  lectures  on  eros  in  the  Symposium, 
Freud  was  immensely  fond  of  the  one  given  by  Aristophanes.  Hence, 
Freud’s  teclmique  of  citing  the  Aristophanean  joke-like  eulogy  becomes 
crucial  to  the  understanding  of  the  Freudian  ‘deconstruction’  of  the 
homo-hetero  binary.  Before  we  cite  three  of  Freud’s  references  to 
Aristophanes’  Symposium  speech  -  two  oblique  and  the  other  direct 

-  we  give  a  summary  of  the  speech  in  question.  The  salient  features 
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of  Aristophanes’  encomium  on  eros  are: 

•  Refraining  from  discussing  the  history  of  Love  (and  therefore  the 
history  of  Sexuality)  Aristophanes  concentrated  on  the  prehistory 
of  Love.  He  said  to  the  other  spokesmen  of  eros  present  in  the 
room:  ‘You  see,  our  nature  wasn’t  originally  the  same  as  it  is  now: 
it  has  changed.’ 

•  At  the  ‘original’  moment,  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  to  expect 
that  human  beings  would  have  not  two  but  three  genders. 

•  At  the  same  time,  ‘each  person’s  shape  [then]  was  complete:  they 
were  round,  with  their  backs  and  sides  forming  a  circle’.  The 
proto-humans  therefore  had  twice  as  much  by  way  of  body-parts  as 
today’s  humans  have:  two  faces,  four  hands,  four  legs,  four  ears,  etc. 
The  most  startling  difference  between  the  humans  of  today  and  the 
proto-humans  of  yesteryears  is  that  the  latter  had  ‘two  sets  of  genitals’ . 

•  The  proto-human  male  had  two  male  genitalia;  the  proto-human 
female  had  two  female  genitalia.  This  leaves  us  with  a  third  group: 
composed  of  those  who  had  one  male  and  one  female  genital. 

•  To  seek  as  though  a  ‘historical’  support  to  the  thesis  that  at  some 
distant  past  there  were  persons  whose  privy  part  ‘was  a  combination 
of  both  the  other  two’,  Aristophanes  took  recourse  to  (diachronic) 
linguistics.  He  pointed  out:  although  the  third  sex  has  met  with 
extinction,  its  name  has  survived;  but  the  linguistic  ‘survival’  has 
undergone  a  crucial  mutation.  The  word  signifying  the  members  of 
the  third  sex,  i.e.  ‘androgynous  persons’,  is  no  longer  part  of  polite 
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discourse;  instead,  ‘that  counts  as  an  insult’. 

Now  (surely  due  to  the  ‘doubling’  of  every  body-part),  the  ‘strength 
and  power’  of  the  proto-humans  were  ‘terrifying’  and  the  (super 
men-like)  ‘rounded  beings’  ‘were  also  highly  ambitious’. 
Frightened  by  their  show  of  strength,  Zeus  decided  to  cut  the 
two-faced  mortals  to  size. 

After  consulting  the  other  gods,  Zeus  ‘split  every  single  of  [the 
proto-humans]  into  two  halves’. 

And  then  Zeus  ‘told  Apollo  to  twist  every  divided  person’s  face 
and  half-neck  round  towards  the  gash.’  So,  ‘Apollo  twisted  [the] 
heads  [of  halved  proto-humans]  around.  ’ 

(Again,  to  seek  as  though  a  ‘historical’  support  to  his  thesis, 
Aristophanes  drew  upon  a  concrete,  easily  verifiable  proof.  But 
this  time,  leaving  the  field  of  linguistics,  he  turned  to  anatomy.  Fie 
said,  ‘The  few  wrinkles  [in]  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  the 
navel’  testify  to  the  Apollonian  operation,  they  ‘act  as  a  reminder 
of  what  happened  all  that  time  ago’). 

The  ‘cutting  into  half’  engineered  by  Zeus  had  the  gravest 
consequence  for  the  third  sex.  Now  that  every  person  had  only  one 
genital,  the  androgynous  persons  were  no  longer  to  be  had  -  by  that 
one  stroke  of  Zeus,  people  with  one  male  and  one  female  genital 
vanished  from  the  face  of  earth.  And  Apollo’s  role  too  was  significant. 
Zeus’  splitting  (abetted  by  Apollo’s  twisting)  was  akin  to  a  trauma  - 
a  trauma  without  cure  -  for  the  halved  proto-humans.  And  the  word 
for  that  trauma  in  the  language  of  humans,  of  those  men  and  women 
fated  to  live  with  only  one  sex-organ,  is  Love.  Surgical  operations  by 
Zeus  and  Apollo  constituted  a  foundational  moment.  For,  it  is  precisely 
at  that  moment  that  the  human  being  acquired  what  since  then  has 
become  innate  to  him/her,  namely,  sexual  desire. 

So,  what  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  eras? 

Aristophanes’  answer  rested  on  the  notion  of  a  fatal  want  -  sexual 
desire  was  squarely  synonymous  with  the  nostalgia  for  the  irrevocable 
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loss  of  organic  wholeness.  He  said:  ‘So  that’s  how,  all  that  time  ago, 
our  innate  sexual  drive  arose.  Love  draws  our  original  nature  back 
together;  he  tries  to  reintegrate  us  and  heal  the  split  in  our  nature.’ 

•  But,  given  the  ‘original  condition’  of  three  genders,  Love  in  its 
reflex-like  movement  towards  ‘reintegration’  and  ‘healing’  of  the 
‘split’,  moves  necessarily  along  three  separate  vectors.  When  men 
‘who  are  offcuts  from  the  [proto-human]  male  gender’  ‘search  [their] 
counterparts’,  the  locus  of  Love  inevitably  has  a  male  ‘tally’  as  its 
goal.  Similarly,  when  women  ‘who  are  offcuts  from  the  [proto¬ 
human]  female  gender’  do  the  same,  the  locus  of  Love  makes  them 
gravitate  towards  another  female  -  women  with  genealogical 
connection  with  the  ‘original’  female  gender  ‘aren’t  particularly 
interested  in  men’.  It  is  only  those  who  are  ‘offcuts  from  the 
combined  gender’  -  that  is,  those  who  though  structurally  linked  to 
the  androgynous  group  still  go  about  berating  androgyny  and  ‘count’ 
the  word  ‘androgynous’  as  an  ‘insult’  -  feel  attracted  to  persons  of 
the  opposite  sex! 

•  (The  theoretical  out-put  of  Aristophanes’  rather  sad  eulogy  on  eros 
is  rather  enthralling.  It  compels  us  to  act  quite  a  few  startling  facts. 
One.  the  so-called  normal  and  the  so-called  deviant  or  degenerate 
are  present  from  the  start.  Two.  the  so-called  natural  impulses  and 
the  so-called  aberrant  impulses  are  imprinted  collaterally.  Third,  to 
think  of  a  mutually  exclusive  binary  divide  between  the  so-called 
heterosexual  and  the  so-called  homosexual  is  to  undermine  the 
very  concept  of  eros.) 

Now,  Sigmund  Freud  invoked  Aristophanes’  encomium  on  eros,  albeit 
circuitously,  in  the  opening  section  of  the  first  essay  in  his  Three 
Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  titled  ‘Deviations  In  Respect  Of  The  Sexual  Objects’  is:  ‘The 
popular  view  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  beautifully  reflected  in  the  poetic 
fable  which  tells  how  the  original  human  beings  were  cut  up  into  two 
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halves  -  man  and  woman  -  and  how  these  are  always  striving  to  unite 
again  in  love.’  139  That  the  above  sentence  does,  in  fact,  refer  to 
Aristophanes’  Symposium-encomium  is  vouchsafed  by  Angela 
Richards,  editor  of  the  seventh  volume  (On  Sexuality)  of  the  Penguin 
Freud  Library.  The  editorial  footnote  to  the  sentence  reads:  ‘This  is  no 
doubt  an  allusion  to  the  theory  expounded  by  Aristophanes  in  Plato’s 
Symposium.'140  The  allusion  poses  a  puzzle  -  it  omits  two-thirds  of 
the  fable! 

Stranger  still,  the  tale  says  exactly  the  things  Freud  labours  to  prove 
in  the  first  essay. 

Was  Freud  then,  by  paring  it  down  to  the  minimum,  drawing  attention 
to  the  popular  watering-down  of  the  original  myth?  Was  he,  by 
suppressing  the  remaining  two-third,  indicating  the  historical  agnosia 
or  ‘unrecognition’  that  has  culminated  in  the  paramensia  or  ‘false 
memory’  of  a  time-immemorial  bipartite  division  between  the  ‘normal’ 
and  the  ‘aberrant’?  Or  was  he  too  a  victim  of  ‘the  popular  view’? 

In  An  Outline  of  Psycho-Analysis  (published  posthumously:  1940)  -  a 
book  in  which  he  drastically  revised  his  earlier  notions  of  eros  -  Freud 
tangentially  touched  upon  Aristophanes’  fable.  He  wrote:  ‘...  living 
substance  was  once  a  unity  which  had  later  been  torn  apart  and  was  now 
striving  to  towards  re-union’.141  Although  nearer  to  the  original  version 
the  comment  is  far  too  cryptic  to  be  of  any  theoretical  assistance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opening  remark  in  the  ‘Deviations  In  Respect  Of  The 
Sexual  Objects’  of  The  Three  Essays  provides  much  food  for  thought. 
Recalling  a  remark  made  by  Freud  himself  towards  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth-century  -  ‘Remembering  is  no  puzzle;  it  is  forgetting  that  is 
the  problem’  "-we  would  like  to  ‘problematize’  Freud’s  part  ‘forgetting’ 
of  Aristophanes’  Symposium-lecture  there. 
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Freud  again  referred  to  his  favourite  ‘poetic  fable’  towards  the  end  of 
his  1 920  book.  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  -  the  fabulous  treatise 
in  which  the  expression  death-instincts14  appeared  for  the  first  time 
and  the  pact  between  eros  and  Thanatos  finally  sealed. 

Gloom  overtaking  him,  Freud  wrote  in  utter  despair  in  one  of  the 
concluding  passages  of  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle:  ‘Science  has 
so  little  to  tell  us  about  the  origin  of  sexuality  that  we  can  liken  the 
problem  to  a  darkness  into  which  not  so  much  as  a  ray  of  a  hypothesis 
has  penetrated.’144  Looking  for  a  penetrating  ray  of  a  hypothesis  apropos 
the  ‘origin  of  sexuality’  -  and  taking  the  ‘origin’  to  mean  ‘the  need  to 
restore  an  earlier  state  of  things’145  -  from  the  world  of  mythology, 
Freud  turned  to  ‘the  theory  which  Plato  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Symposium.'146  Though  a  bit  vague  about  the 
sex-ideology  of  the  third  sex,  Freud  gave  a  fuller  account  of  the  speech 
mouthed  by  Aristophanes  in  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  than  he 
had  done  in  the  1905  Three  Essays.  Fie  did  write  in  1920:  ‘In  the  first 
place,  the  sexes  were  originally  three  in  number,  not  two  as  they  are 
now;  there  was  man,  woman,  and  the  union  of  the  two.’147  But  the 
possibility  of  broadening  of  sexual  horizon  was  quickly  forestalled  by 
Freud  -  he  stopped  short  of  dissolving  the  hetero-homo  divide  by 
exploiting  the  ‘poetic  license’  made  legit  by  Aristophanes.  Astoundingly, 
Freud’s  unexpected  halting  was  caused  by  an  overbearing  presence  of 
an  Indian  text,  a  Brahminical  one  at  that,  in  his  imagination. 

In  the  course  of  paraphrasing  Aristophanes’  tale,  just  after  he  said, 
‘After  the  division  had  been  made,  “the  two  parts  of  man,  each  desiring 
his  other  half,  came  together,  and  threw  their  arms  about  one  another 
eager  to  grow  into  one”’,148  Freud  inserted  a  footnote.  In  it  he  submitted, 
Aristophanes’  ‘poetic  fable’  -  the  fable  that  informed  the  ‘popular 
view  of  the  sexual  instinct’149  in  the  west  -  was  actually  ‘derived’ 
from  an  Indian  source.  According  to  him,  composed  in  800  BCE150, 
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the  Indian  text  predated  the  Symposium  by  about  three  centuries. 
The  Indian  lender  was  Brhad-aranyaka  Upanisad  -  to  be  more  specific, 
the  third  sloka  of  the  fourth  brahmana  of  the  first  adhyaya.  It  goes  as: 
‘He,  verily,  had  no  delight.  Therefore,  he  who  is  alone  has  no  delight. 
He  desired  a  second.  He  became  as  large  as  a  woman  and  a  man  in 
close  embrace.  He  caused  that  self  to  fall  in  two  parts.  From  that  arose 
husband  and  wife...  He  became  united  with  her.  From  that  human 
beings  were  produced’.  Explicating  the  verse,  Samkara  (788-820),  the 
principal  architect  of  the  non-dualistic  school  of  Vedanta,  had  surmised: 
the  absence  of  delight  of  the  One  in  his  Oneness  is  the  root-cause  of 
every  mortal’s  unease  with  solitude;  rati  (or  eras)  signifies  the  play  of 
desire  to  acquire  something  that  is  desired;  to  rid  Himself  of  (the 
ennui)  of  a-rati  (or  non-eros)  the  One  created  an  other,  that  is,  a 
sti'ee-padaiiha  or  a  woman-thing;  men  on  earth  follow  the  same  track.151 

Delighted  at  having  unearthed  a  subterranean  connection  between 
ancient  Greece  and  India,  Freud  declared:  ‘I  should  hesitate  to  give  an 
unqualified  denial  to  the  possibility  of  Plato’s  myth  being  derived, 
even  if  it  were  only  indirectly,  from  the  Indian  source...  Plato  would 
not  have  adopted  a  story  of  this  kind  which  had  somehow  reached  him 

through  some  oriental  tradition-  to  say  nothing  of  giving  it  so  important 

152 

a  place-unless  it  had  struck  him  as  containing  an  element  of  truth.’ 

In  his  enthusiasm  Freud  ignored  two  glaring  differences.  One. 
describing  the  First  union  as  one  between  husband  and  wife, 
Brhad-aranyaka  Upanisad  and  its  first  commentator  Samkara 
pre-suppose  the  existence  of  the  institution  of  opposite-sex  marriage 
(and  family).  Two.  given  that  ‘closure’  it  is  well  neigh  impossible  to 
abstract  from  the  Upanisad  Aristophanes’  theory  of  the  emergence  of 
three  types  of  sexual  orientation  at-one-go. 

The  joke  of  (shoddy)  ‘comparative’  analysis  gets  even  funnier  if  we 
note,  S.  Radhakrishnan,  the  translator  of  Brhad-aranyaka  Upanisad  in 
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his  footnote  on  1.4.3  prompts  his  readers  to  look  west-wards  for  a 
similar  instance:  ‘Compare  this  with  Plato’s  myth  of  the  androgynous 
man  in  Symposium'.153 

So,  at  the  end  of  it  all,  (soft)  Orientalism  helped  Freud  forget  that  the 
so-called  aberrant  was  construed  as  being  as  normal  as  the  so-called 
normal  in  the  ‘popular  poetic  fable’  -  the  ‘truth’  which  so  ‘struck’ 
Plato  in  Symposium  was  not  composed  of  one  but  three  elements.  Yet, 
he  was  wary  of  the  nineteenth-century  commonplace  concerning  the 
binary  opposition  between  the  ‘non-normal’  and  the  ‘normal’!  The 
result  of  this  two-way  contradictory  pull  was: 

•  The  Freudian  ‘deconstruction’  of  the  homo-hetero  divide  was  at 
best  half-hearted.  Fie  neither  could  tame/absorb  nor  let  loose/flaunt 
the  overlapping  ‘excess’.  And,  the  opening  passages  of  the  first 
essay  of  Three  Essays  themselves  indicate  that  some  sort  of  a 
restraining  compromise  was  on  the  cards. 

•  The  ‘compromise’  begins  to  get  enunciated  in  the  subsection  titled 
‘Inversion’  in  the  first  of  the  Three  Essays. 

In  a  long  footnote  in  the  1905  edition  of  the  book,  Freud  gave,  as  it 
were,  the  prehistory  to  the  ‘concept’  towards  which  he  was  then  inching 
forward.  Among  others,  he  mentioned  Krafft-Ebing.  Fie  said: 
‘Krafft-Ebing  [in  1895]  remark[ed]  that  there  [were]  a  great  number 
of  observations  “which  prove  at  least  the  virtual  persistence  of  [a] 
second  centre  (that  of  the  subordinated  sex)”.’154 

In  the  1910  edition  of  the  book,  Freud  expanded  the  footnote  with  the 
intention  of  undermining  the  Berlin  physician  Wilhelm  Fliess’  (1858 
-  1928)  claim  to  the  fatherhood  of  a  newly-invented  concept.  The 
additional  one  sentence  in  the  1910  footnote  came  in  the  form  of  a 
dry,  sullen  comment:  ‘Fliess  subsequently  claimed  [in  1906]  the  idea 
...  (of  duality  of  sex)  as  his  own.’155 
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In  the  1924  edition  of  Three  Essays,  Freud  tried  to  dispel  the 
misconception  that  the  ‘idea’  was  intellectually  indebted  to  the  (mentally 
disturbed)  thinker  O.  Weininger.  He  put  it  forthright:  ‘In  lay  circles 
[this]  hypothesis...  is  being  regarded  as  being  due  to  O.  Weininger,  the 
philosopher,  who  died  at  an  early  age,  and  who  made  the  idea  the 
basis  of  a  somewhat  unbalanced  book  [published  in  1903].  The 
particulars  which  I  have  enumerated  above  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
how  little  justification  there  is  for  the  claim.’156 

The  ‘idea’/‘hypothesis’  which  allowed  Freud  to  both  apply  the  convenient 
conservative  ‘stopper’  of  ‘natural’  intercourse  to  Aristophanes’  myth 
concerning  nature-before-nature,  and  respond  to  his  unconscious 
nostalgia  for  the  lost  tribe  of  androgynous  proto-humans  was  bisexuality. 
And  the  concept  -  despite  Freud’s  stubborn  demurrers  -  owes  a  lot  to 
Fliess.  Freud,  in  August  1899,  in  the  process  of  finishing  The 
Interpretation  of  Dreams,  had  written  to  Fliess  in  a  letter:  ‘Bisexuality! 
I  am  sure  you  are  right  about  it.  And  I  am  accustoming  myself  to  the 
idea  that  every  sexual  act  is  an  event  between  four  individuals.’  The 
author  of  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams  did  reject  ‘Fliess’  view  that 
bisexuality  provided  the  explanation  of  repression’,  1  but  was 
enamoured  of  the  principle  of  symmetrical  harmony  on  which 
‘bisexuality’  was  premised.  Furthermore,  Freud  could  not  completely 
free  himself  from  the  strangle-hold  of  ‘male  spermatic  economy’.  The 
long  and  short  of  the  matter  was:  Freud  sought  to  resolve  the  theoretical 
confusions  brought  about  by  the  ‘heterosexual’  and  the  ‘homosexual’ 
by  the  (all-embracing)  bisexual.  And  this  indeed  is  peiplexing. 

You  first  divide  by  two  something  that  is  basically  indivisible  and 
then  add  the  two  in  a  syncretistic  style  to  arrive  at  a  composite  whole 
-  a  trick  of  computation  that  further  solidifies  the  essential  content  of 
the  two  contrary  ‘sexuals’  and  fixes  more  firmly  both  the  ‘hetero’  and 
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the  ‘homo’  in  their  ‘rightful’  places. 

Now,  after  Karl  Kertbeny-Richard  von  Krafft-Ebing-Sigmund  Freud 
(and  many  feminist  and  post-structuralist  theoreticians,  including  the 
votaries  of  deservedly  celebrated  ‘Queer  Theory’),  where  do  we  stand 
as  far  as  the  issue  of  binary  constructivism  is  concerned? 

Section  V:  Law  of  the  Excluded  Overlap 

There  is  no  disputing  that  following  the  trail  of  the  ‘homosexual’  - 
and  not  of,  say,  third  sex,  intermediate  sex,  fribble,  sissy,  fairy,  queen, 
pansy,  faggot,  queer,  lesbian,  pathi(k),  gay,  Ganymede,  etc.-one  does 
get  caught  up  in  a  ‘whirlwind  of  deconstruction’.159  But  more  than 
that,  it  also  becomes  unavoidable  to  notice  that  from  a  certain  moment 
of  history,  thinking  in  terms  of  pairs  gets  to  be  endemic  and  the  code 
of  pairing  becomes  so  formulaic,  so  trite,  so  commonsensical  that 
without  much  fuss,  any  pair  can  be  made  to  substitute  and  speak  for 
another.  In  other  words,  the  relationship  between  opposing  terms  begins 
to  get  framed  in  a  similar  fashion. 

A  system  of  homological  exchange  gets  to  be  stronger  by  the  day.  Starting 
from  ‘basic’  divides  -  i.e.  ‘divides’  that  have  long-standing  repute, 
‘divides’  that  enjoy  long  traditions  of  phallogocentric  support  -  one  can 
now  move  with  great  speed  and  felicity  towards  any  number  of  newly 
designed  ‘divides’.  Beginning  with,  say,  man/woman,  masculine/ 
feminine,  mind/body  one  can  go  on  to  grasp  other  binaries  like  culture/ 
anarchy,  healthy  sex/filthy  sex,  (invigorating  masculine)  heterosexuality/ 
(emasculating  feminine)  homosexuality,  and  create  a  telescoping  effect 
that  enables  the  binaries  to  resonate  with  each  other.  They  then  reverberate 
in  unison  and  continue  in  a  series  of  echoes  -  and  the  series  by  itself 
remains  potentially  open-ended.  So,  at  historically  opportune  moments, 
various  other  conflicts  can  be  configured  in  the  language  of  an  already 
manufactured,  pre-packaged  structure  of  opposition. 
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The  foundational  requirement  for  any  binary  is  the  suppression  of 
elements  that  betray  the  fact  that  opposing  terms  are  also  ‘proximate’,160 
that  they  do  share  a  common  region,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  sameness 
implicit  in  the  differences  they  exhibit.  Hence,  a  peculiar  logical  tactic 
has  to  be  conceived  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of  transmuting 
(theoretically  quite  acceptable)  binary  complementarities  into  (simplistic 
and  hence  easy-to-deploy)  binary  oppositions. 

That  tactic  is:  apply  the  Law  of  the  Excluded  Middle  to  (disturbing) 
overlaps.  Without  naming  it  as  such,  let  there  be  something  like  the  Law 
of  the  Excluded  Overlap  -  let  the  second  (unstated  but  always  in 
operation)  law  annex  the  first  with  the  help  of  a  set  of  pre-set  clandestine 
manoeuvres. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  two  new  sensibilities  gain  currency  in  the 
modem  world.  Anxiety  in  relation  to  the  presence  of  a  hidden  common 
factor  in  binary  constructs  results  in  (general)  homophobia. 
Homophobia  may  be  defined  as  the  nagging  suspicion  that  the 
difference  that  marks  the  other  may  well  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
other-despising  self. 

Homophobia,  thus,  is  a  form  of  self-hatred  generated  by  the  inhibiting 
inability  to  acknowledge  self-love. 

The  very  compulsion  which  impels  one  to  separate  her/himself  from 
the  chosen  object  of  ridicule,  derision,  etc.  also  impels  her/him  to 
stare  fixedly  at  some  commonality.  The  homophobic  is  that  paradoxical 
figure  who  by  giving  an  overdue  prominence  to  a  single  element 
further  consolidates  homogenization  -  the  homophobic,  even  when  he 
celebrates  difference  with  great  panache,  in  truth,  abhors  it. 

On  the  other  side,  victims  of  homophobia  (in  particular,  persons  tutored 
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to  think  of  themselves  as  ‘homosexuals’),  tend  to  develop  a  perpetual 
itch  for  the  flooding  of  banks.  Simmering  with  rage,  the  transgressor- 
in-waiting  has  the  propensity  to  at  times  behave  like  the  Nietzschean 
candala.  Blistered  by  regular  affronts,  the  systematically  marginalized 
may  look  for  ways  to  gamer  self-esteem  for  himself  and  may  end  up 
finding  solace  in  ‘camp-mentality’.  Functioning  as  a  surrogate  for  the 
‘Law  of  the  Excluded  Middle’,  the  ‘Law  of  the  Excluded  Overlap’  is 
bound  to  give  to  the  ‘love-hate’  dynamic  a  charge  of  its  own. 

To  notice  that  the  brutal  suppression  of  the  basal  imbrication  is  what 
remains  unsaid  in  all  binary  systems  is  the  same  as  to  read  and  record 
symptoms.  And  now,  at  least  in  the  western  hemisphere, 
‘homosexuality’  is  all  over  the  place:  besides  being  extremely  market- 
friendly,  the  ‘underground’  queer  is  at  the  heart  of  ‘theory’  today. 
Jonathan  Dollimore,  in  Sexual  Dissidence:  Augustine  to  Wilde,  Freud 
to  Foucault  (1991),  has  put  it  succinctly:  ‘On  many  levels,  and 
increasingly,  contemporary  culture  is  obsessed  with  representation  and 
images  of  homosexuality  as  something  at  once  excessively  and 
obviously  there  yet  eluding  complete  identification.  Attitudes  expressed 
towards  it  -  express  disavowal,  hysteria,  paranoia,  fear,  hatred, 
vindictiveness,  ambivalence,  tolerance,  and  much  more.’161 

It  looks  as  if  the  moment  has  arrived  at  long  last  when  we  can  go  back 
to  the  Fire  controversy.  For  did  not  the  portrayal  of  lesbianism  in  an 
Indian  setting  in  Fire  generate  a  controversy  -  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
India  -  that  brought  to  the  fore  simultaneously  all  the  attitudes  towards 
‘homosexuality’  listed  by  Dollimore?  Did  it  not  also  give  rise  to  ‘much 
more’?  And  was  not  the  ‘much  more’  implicated  in  the  explication  of 
one  of  the  most  stunning  of  all  binaries  which  holds  sway  over  India’s 
National  Imagination  -  namely,  the  ‘Hindu-Muslim  binary’?  Does  not 
the  controversy  also  furnish  us  with  an  extra  advantage  -  the  advantage 
being,  in  the  course  of  approaching  the  present,  gain  the  opportunity 
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of  re-turning  to  the  poem  (‘To  an  army-wife,  in  Sardis’)  composed 
thousands  of  years  ago  by  the  Mother  of  all  Sapphists,  Sappho?  Let 
us  see. 


Section  VI:  The  Fire  Controversy 

Fire  -  it  may  not  be  wise  to  watch  the  film  with  your  wife. 

Before  doing  so  see  it  alone  and  ponder  over  it... 

Thus  read  an  advertisement  in  Bartaman  -  and  Bartaman  literally 
means  The  Present  -  a  popular  Bengali  daily.  The  phrasing  may  have 
amused  (even  aroused)  many  but  surely  its  larger  implications  escaped 
everybody  the  day  it  appeared:  22  November  1998.  No  one  could 
have  anticipated  what  was  to  follow.  Yet,  barely  a  fortnight  later,  the 
ad’s  come-hither  signal  assumed  menacing  proportions. 

The  state-appointed  watchdogs  were  caught  napping.  The  Censor  Board, 
whose  chairperson  was  Asha  Parekh,  a  former  Bollywood  heroine,  did 
not  raise  a  single  objection;  not  one  member  of  the  Board  asked  for 
any  revision  or  alteration  from  the  maker  of  Fire.  The  unusually  blank 
certificate  handed  out  by  the  Board  to  Fire  is  liable  to  just  one 
interpretation:  it  was  a  glowing  recommendation  of  the  film’s  character, 
an  official  espousal  that  the  film  did  meet  the  constitutional  mandate 
of  maintaining  ‘balance’  between  ‘freedom  of  expression’  and  ‘public 
decency’.162 

However,  there  was  one  crucial  change  that  had  occurred  before  the 
film  was  sent  to  the  Indian  censors.  Prior  to  submitting  it  to  the  scrutiny 
of  state-appointees,  Deepa  Mehta,  the  director  of  Fire,  on  her  own 
initiative,  had  made  a  slight  modification.  She  had  changed  the  name  of 
one  of  the  two  female  protagonists  of  Fire  -  the  two  who  outgrew  their 
ingrained  or  rather  ordained  sexuality  in  the  manner  of  discarding  tom, 
over-wom  garments,  only  to  ruffle  the  ‘dress-well’  multitude.  So,  one 
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of  the  two  (shameless)  women  had  a  double  identity  from  the  start  -  in 
the  prints  brought  out  for  screening  to  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  in  India 
she  was  ‘Nita’  and  in  those  meant  for  the  foreign  circuit,  ‘  Sita’ .  Originally 
‘Sita’  and  latterly  ‘Nita’  -  the  switch  in  name  was  as  vital  as  the  switch 
in  sexual  preference.  But  as  later  events  demonstrated,  that  one  consonant 
shift  did  not  fool  anybody  -  instead,  it  facilitated  the  ‘N’  of  ‘Nita’  to  be 
overtaken  and  written-over  by  a  block-lettered  ‘S’.  And  this  cross-writing 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  chaos. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  events  as  closely  as  possible. 

Show-casing  the  Street 

•  2  December  1998:  All  hell  breaks  loose.  In  Bombay,  the  activists 
of  ‘Mahila  Aghadi’,  the  women’s  wing  of  Maharashtra’s  ruling 
party  Shiv  Sena,  smash  glass  panes  of  counters  selling  tickets  for 
Fire  and  bum  posters. 

Manohar  Joshi,  Chief  Minister  of  Maharashtra  and  a  senior  leader 
of  the  Shiv  Sena,  congratulates  the  women  of  ‘Mahila  Aghadi’  for 
their  uncompromising  and  fearless  stand. 

•  3  December  1998:  The  matter  does  not  die  down  with  the  show  of 
anger  organized  by  the  women  vanguards.  Emboldened  by  their 
forward-marching  mothers  or  wives,  sisters  or  lovers,  the  male 
vanguards  of  Shiv  Sena,  the  valiant  Sainiks  jump  into  the  fray. 
Their  fierce  battle-cry  is:  Fiar  Flar  Mahadeo. 

Shiv  Sena  Supremo,  Bal  Thackeray,  blesses  his  boys  for  the  thrilling 
shocks  they  have  sent  down  the  spinal  chord  of  the  nation. 

Thus  energized,  the  Sainiks,  sticking  steadfastly  to  the  task  of 
holding  in  place  the  ‘Holy  Heritage’  and  pristine  glory  of  ‘Mother 
India’,  go  on  to  execute  more  colourful  and  courageous  feats. 

•  4  December  1998:  Things  hot  up. 

Bal  Thackeray  appeals  to  the  Sena  cadet  coips  not  to  get  so 
overwrought  as  to  lose  respect  for  property  and  damage  cinema 
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halls  in  the  heat  of  slamming  the  disgusting  film. 

The  Union  Minister  of  State  for  Information  and  Broadcasting  and 
a  ‘non-Hindu’  leader  of  the  Bharatiya  Janata  Party  (BJP),  Mukhtar 
Abbas  Naqvi  refers  Fire  back  to  the  Censor  Board.  And  this  creates 
a  problem  of  law.  In  his  misplaced  enthusiasm,  the  minister  renders, 
at  one  stroke,  ‘anarchy’  legal  and  ‘culture’  questionable.  Unfazed 
by  the  constitutional  crisis  or  the  crisis  of  conscience,  the  Sainiks, 
the  soldiers  of  wrath,  continue  with  their  rampage -programme.  And 
the  programme  catches  on. 

5  December  1998:  Fire  spreads  from  Bombay  to  Ahmedabad,  from 
Maharashtra  to  Gujarat.  The  Ahmedabad  youth  wing  of  Shiv  Sena 
duplicates  the  activities  of  its  Bombay  counterpart. 

6  December  1998:  Fire  quickly  encompasses  the  whole  of  Northern 
India  and  reaches  to  east  -  West  Bengal.  Workers  of  the  Hindu 
Mahasabha  fulminate  against  Fire  outside  the  gates  of  ‘Chaplin’, 
the  Calcutta  cinema  screening  the  film. 

With  the  state  capitals  of  Maharashtra,  Gujarat  and  West  Bengal  as 
its  epicentres,  the  fire  becomes  stronger  by  the  day  -  it  spreads  all 
over. 

12  December  1998:  The  crisis  reaches  the  flash-point. 

A  band  of  about  hundred  and  fifty  Sena  youths,  under  the  astute 
guidance  of  Srikanth  Sarmalkar,  Maharashtra  Sena  MLA  from 
Kherwadi  near  Bandra,  organizes  a  brilliant  spectacle. 
‘Male-protest’  in  its  unadulterated  essence,  it  is  an  open-air,  roadside 
performance  of  striptease.  Poorly  imitating  the  pelvic  shake,  the  post¬ 
modern  Bollywood  dance  style,  the  Sainiks  put  up  a  topless  show. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  just  a  few  months  before  the  Fire 
controversy,  the  Shiv  Sena  had  invited  Michael  Jackson  to  Bombay, 
and  the  party’s  workers  as  well  as  its  leaders  had  danced  to  ‘western’ 
tunes.  The  moral  was  obvious:  men  of  India  can  go  ‘west’  if  they 
wish  but  as  for  Indian  women  that  is  a  no-no. 
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Making  bare  their  earnestness  in  rescuing  the  other  half  of  the 
Indian  population,  the  Bhartiya  Nari  [Indian  Woman]  from  ‘western’ 
contamination,  the  Sainiks  bare  the  upper-part  of  their  bodies. 
Most  denounce  the  Sainiks’  choice  of  dance  form.  But  there  is  one 
very  powerful  Indian  leader  who  is  very  positive  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  Sena  boys.  And  he  is  Bal  Thackeray. 
Expressing  fulsome  approval,  Bal  Thackeray  issues  a  writ  lauding 
the  ‘form’  the  fight  against  ‘obscenity’  has  taken.  He  argues:  if 
people  can  stomach  the  crudity  of  Fire,  withstand  scenes  showing 
semi-nude  females  kissing  and  fondling  each  other,  surely  they  can 
have  no  complaints  against  brief-clad  men  giving  vent  to  their 
spontaneous  emotions. 

•  13  December  1998 :  The  shadow-boxing  ends. 

The  torch-bearers  of  the  Fire  controversy  bring  to  light  their  true 
concern.  Two  over-reaching  observations  are  made  by  Bal  Thackeray. 
The  first  of  the  two  is  articulated  in  the  form  of  a  question:  has  an 
epidemic  of ‘homosexuality’  erupted  in  India  that  one  has  to  produce 
a  film  on  the  subject?  And  the  second  observation  has  to  do  with 
names.  Thackeray  says  the  Shiv  Sena  is  more  than  willing  to  extend 
warm  support  to  Fire  if  the  names  of  the  two  perverted  protagonists 
Radha  and  N/Sita  are  replaced  by  Shabana  and  Saira. 

Tying  the  Knot 

Tying  the  two  remarks  of  Thackeray  together,  we  reach  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  The  first  remark  has  the  function  of  recoding  an  unwitting 
admission  of  anxiety  related  generally  to  ‘homosexuality’  - 
‘homosexuality’  understood  in  the  received  modem  sense  -  and 
probably  to  the  AIDS  scare,  which  had  begun  to  assume  epidemic 
proportions  in  the  1990s.  The  second  has  the  function  of  a  witting 
declaration  of  contempt  for  another  class  of  ‘minority’.  The  two  in 
their  togetherness  have  the  effect  of  revealing  the  character  of 
intercourse  between  the  ‘sexual’  and  the  ‘political’  -  an  intercourse 
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that  has  become  more  or  less  customary  in  modem  societies. 

The  two  Arabic  names  (‘Muslim’  in  popular  parlance)  Thackeray 
alluded  to,  point  straight  to  two  persons,  two  flesh  and  blood 
individuals.  One  was  Shabana  Azmi:  the  actress  who  played  the  role 
of  one  of  the  ‘deviants’  in  Fire  and  who,  during  the  controversy,  was 
a  member  of  the  Indian  Parliament.  The  other  was  Saira  Banu:  a 
retired  Bollywood  heroine.  Thackeray’s  calling  forth  of  Saira  gets  to 
be  easily  explained  once  we  remind  ourselves:  (a)  Saira  Banu  happens 
to  be  married  to  Dilip  Kumar,  a  matinee  idol  of  yesteryears;  and  (b) 
it  was  at  the  gates  of  Dilip  Kumar’s  Juhu  bungalow  in  Bombay  that 
the  bare-chested  brave-hearts  of  the  Shiv  Sena,  wearing  striped 
Bermuda  shorts,  had  staged  their  festive  ‘song  and  dance’  on  12 
December  1998,  the  day  before  Thackeray  offered  the  compromise 
formula  of  converting  the  ‘Hindu’  names  to  the  ‘Muslim’  ones. 

Much  explosive  material  is  packed  into  the  sheer  name  of  Dilip  Kumar. 
The  veteran  actor  was  one  of  the  few  luminaries  who  had  consistently 
opposed  the  extreme  right-wing  forces  of  India.  The  Hindu  Right  had 
long  suffered  him  -  the  champions  of  Babri  Masjid  demolition  had 
never  forgiven  him  his  forthright,  blistering  criticisms.  When  in  1 990, 
L.  K.  Advani,  one  of  the  leading  ideologues  of  the  Hindu  Right, 
launched  his  ratha-yatra  -  Wrath  Yatra  is  more  apposite  -  in  order  to 
pay  homage  to  Lord  Rama  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  Dilip  Kumar, 
commenting  on  the  elder  statesman’s  escapade,  said  on  television  that 
India  was  the  land  where  the  ‘sublime’  and  the  ‘ridiculous’  sat  side  by 
side.  Then  again,  he  was  very  prompt  in  castigating  the  doings  of  the 
Sainiks  from  the  very  inception  of  the  Fire  controversy.  More  important, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Hindu  Right  to  forget  that  ‘Dilip  Kumar’  was 
only  the  screen-name  of  the  Bollywood  celebrity  who  had  attacked 
them  on  almost  every  riotous  incident  occasioned  by  the  proponents 
of  Hindutva  ideology.  Via  Saira  Banu,  Bal  Thackeray  was  only 
reminding  the  public  that  Dilip  Kumar’s  real  name  was  Yusuf  Khan. 
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And  this  move  had  several  implications. 

At  one  level  Bal  Thackeray’s  intention  was  to  deliver  a  single, 
finely-timed  symbolic  stroke  to  tear  apart  Dilip  Kumar’s  screen  image 
and  remove  the  veil  to  reveal  the  true  identity,  the  substantive  content 
of  a  ‘Muslim’.  Creating  monsters  out  of  dearly  loved  public-figures  is 
one  strategy  of  indexing  the  abstract  of  some  ‘other’  -  icons  can  then 
be  used  as  conduits  for  the  passage  of  hatred  towards  large 
constituencies.  Dilip  the  romantic  hero  was  interpellated  as  being  a 
surrogate  for  a  whole  community:  the  ‘Muslim’.  It  was  as  if  Thackeray 
was  imploring  those  movie-goers  who  say  to  each  other,  ‘We  hate 
Muslims  but  love  Dilip  Kumar’  to  review  their  stand  and  disengage 
themselves  from  filmy  sentiments  -  the  flimsy  romantic  sentimentality 
which  dams  the  unchecked  pouring  of  heartfelt  hatred.  Seen  from  this 
angle,  it  was  Bal  Thackeray  himself  who  reduced  the  scale  of  the  Fire 
controversy  -  by  relegating  it  to  the  level  of  ‘screen  memory’,  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  hushing  up  of  the  sex-scandal. 

Show-casing  the  Screen 

The  beginning  of  the  concept  of  ‘screen  memory’  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  fourth  chapter  of  Sigmund  Freud’s  The  Psychopathology  of 
Everyday  Life.  Initially,  in  the  1901  and  1904  editions,  the  chapter 
was  of  only  four  paragraphs  -  in  1 907  Freud  added  many  more.  The 
title  of  the  essay  too  was  revised  -  from  being  simply  ‘Screen 
Memories’,  it  became  ‘Childhood  Memories  and  Screen  Memories’. 

Freud’s  basic  propositions  in  the  chapter  were:  (a)  those  memories 
which  are  by  themselves  ‘indifferent  and  unimportant’  and  ‘owe  their 
preservation  not  to  their  own  content  but  to  an  associative  relation 
between  their  content  and  another  which  is  repressed’  are  ‘screen 
memories’;  163  (b)  there  are  two  kinds  of  relation  between  the  ‘screen 
memory’  and  ‘the  content  which  is  screened  off  by  it’:  chronological 
or  contiguous.  In  the  case  of  the  ‘chronological’  where  the  ‘screen 
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memory’  predates  the  ‘repressed  memory’  what  takes  place  is  a 
retroactive  or  regressive  displacement;164  where  it  is  the  other  way 
round,  i.e.  where  ‘an  indifferent  impression  of  recent  date  establishes 
itself  in  the  memory  as  a  screen  memory’,  what  happens  is  a  forward 
displacement.165  In  case  of  the  ‘contiguous’,  ‘screen’  and  ‘repressed’ 
memories  operate  synchronically.166 

It  seems  quite  proper  to  argue:  given  the  psychopathology  of  the 
Indian  everyday  in  the  1990s,  Bal  Thackeray  was  organizing  a 
‘contiguous’  placing  of  ‘screen’  and  ‘repressed’  memories  when  he 
attempted  to  displace  the  controversy  surrounding  Fire  from  the  sexual 
terrain  to  the  politically  communal.  Using  the  card  of  Muslim  identity 
like  ‘screen  memory’,  he  was  trying  to  reinforce  the  ‘repression’  of 
the  sexual  question,  a  question  that  had  suddenly  been  triggered  off  by 
the  release  of  Firel 

Releasing  the  Other  Repressed 

The  reinforcement  of  repressions  associated  with  sexuality  enabled 
Thackeray  to  forefront  repressions  associated  with  the  Muslim  in  the 
‘Hindu’  psyche.  By  the  same  token,  he  demonstrated  that  the  scheme 
of  binary  divisions  had  become  exceedingly  transparent  in  post-Babri 
Masjid  India.  Otherwise,  he  could  not  have  (albeit  obliquely)  redirected 
his  sense  of  ire  onto  Dilip  Kumar.  Something  must  have  enabled 
Thackeray  to  single  out  Dilip  Kumar,  the  star  of  many  blockbusters 
such  as  Ram  aur  Shyam  (1967)  in  which  he  played  the  double-role  of 
twin  brothers  -  after  all,  there  is  no  dearth  of  ‘Khans’  in  Hindi  cinema 
who  don  their  family-titles  and  still  manage  to  score  roaring 
box-office  hits.  Without  a  vibrant  context  in  which  a  homologous 
transference  between  ‘healthy  sex  /  filthy  sex’  and  ‘indigenous  /  alien’ 
binaries  becomes  permissible  and  easily  obtainable,  Thackeray  could 
not  have  fastened  upon  the  ‘overlap’  implicit  in  the  Dilip/ Yusuf  duality. 
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In  Thackeray’s  eyes:  the  Dilip  /  Yusuf  duality  was  dovetailed  to  make 
the  husband  of  Saira  Banu  serve  as  an  excellent  representative  of  a 
group  which,  seen  from  the  Hindu  Right  perspective,  was  mainly 
composed  of  double  dealers  and  dissemblers.  For  the  Shiv  Sena  Chief, 
the  Yusuf  Khan  who  in  his  professional  career  went  by  the 
pseudo-name  Dilip  Kumar  was  like  a  textbook  illustration  of  all  those 
who  lived  ‘physically’  here  but  were  ‘spiritually’  stationed  there. 

The  uproar  around  Fire  thus  highlighted  the  fact  that  India  was  at  a 
conjuncture  when  the  vision  of  the  ‘glorious  future’  for  India  envisaged 
by  Vinayak  Damodar  Savarkar,  the  father  of  Hindutva  ideology,  had 
ripened  to  such  a  degree  that  one  could  turn  a  debate  on  sexual  mores 
into  an  occasion  for  the  reiteration  of  his  futuristic  vision. 

V.  D.  Savarkar,  in  his  influential  1923  book  Hindutva:  Who  is  a  Hindu?, 
had  outlined  a  fine  distinction  between  the  ‘authentic’  and  the 
‘inauthentic’  Indian.  He  did  say,  it  is  true,  that  a  day  could  come  when 
‘all  cultural  and  religious  bigotry  disband[s]  its  forces  pledged  to 
aggressive  egoism’;167  but  he  was  also  pragmatic.  Hence,  his  counsel 
was:  till  the  ‘other’  gives  up  and  dissolves  its  ego,  the  ‘Hindu’  should 
‘pledge’  himself  to  ‘aggressive  [self]-egoism\  And  to  fashion  the 
ego-psychology  proper  to  the  ‘Hindu’,  he  propounded  this  simple 
formula  of  ‘cultural  difference’:  whoever  fulfils  the  double  requisite 
of  Took[ing]  upon  the  land  that  extends  from  Sindu  to  Sindu  -  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Seas  -  [as]  his  fatherland  (Pitribhu)’168  and  ‘addresses 
this  land,  this  Sindhusthan  as  his  Holy-land  (Puny abhu)’ 169  is  a  Hindu, 
and  the  rest,  by  definition,  non-Hindus.  In  Savarkar’s  account  -  an 
account  further  ennobled  by  ideologues  of  the  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak 
Sangh  (RSS)  -  since  the  Muslim  or  the  Christian  or  the  communist 
residing  in  India  took  Mecca  or  Jerusalem  or  Moscow  as  their  respective 
Punyabhu,  they  did  not  count  as  first-order  citizens  of  India. 
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The  altercations  around  Fire  deserve  the  attention  of  social  scientists 
precisely  because  it  showed  up  a  peculiar  combination  in  its  fullness: 
a  film  featuring  two  love-locked  women  was  instantly  condemned  as 
being  a  slight  to  the  Pitribhu;  and  the  snide  suggestion  that  the  ‘slight’ 
had  something  to  do  with  those  conspiratorial  others  who  do  not  regard 
Sindhusthan  as  their  Punyabhu,  was  publicly  aired.  And  such  a 
combination  can  only  be  sonorous  if  it  forms  a  part  of  a 
well-orchestrated  concert. 

So,  before  we  go  into  the  textual  nitty-gritty  of  the  film,  let  us  first 
select  a  few  of  the  many  colourful  events  that  (among  many  other 
things)  lead  to  the  controversy  as  well  those  which  followed  it  and 
present  them  in  the  form  of  a  reader-friendly  digest. 

A  Calendar 

•  19  March  1998 :  The  BJP  stages  a  jubilant  return  after  procuring 
25.6  per  cent  of  total  votes  and  182  seats  in  the  national  elections. 
(About  two  years  earlier,  in  1996,  the  same  party  had  procured 
20.3  per  cent  of  total  votes  polled  and  secured  161  parliamentary 
seats;  it  had,  with  the  assistance  of  a  host  of  other  parties,  assumed 
office  on  16  May  1996;  but  the  coalition  ministry  lasted  only  thirteen 
days). 

Although  the  1998  cabinet  is  headed  by  the  same  captain  Atal 
Behari  Vajpayee  as  before  -  grown  wiser,  more  virtuous  and  all 
that  -  the  senior  partner  of  the  coalition  ministry,  the  BJP,  has  a 
different  combination  of  well-wishers  assisting  and  backing  it.  The 
second  spell  lasts  as  long  as  thirteen  months. 

•  11  May  1 998:  India  tests  five  underground  nuclear  devices  at  Pokhran. 
The  blasts  have  an  instant  aphrodisiac  effect:  national  pride  picks  up 
and  stock  markets  get  bullish.  The  impresarios  of  the  earth-shaking 
show  christen  the  test  site  Shakti-Sthal  or  ‘Shrine  of  Strength’. 
Opposition  parties  across  the  board  frown  upon  the  move  and  question 
the  political  motive  of  the  government.  Indian  National  Congress 
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criticizes  the  BJP  for  ‘wrong  timing’  and  the  official  Left  condemns 
it  for  not  attending  to  the  chronic  ailments  of  the  country:  poverty, 
illiteracy  and  unemployment.  But  all  gush  forth  about  the  marvels  of 
technology  and  the  ‘inventiveness’  of  Indian  scientists. 

•  28  May  1998 :  Pakistan  reciprocates  and  duplicates  the  feat  in  the 
Chagai  hills  of  Baluchistan. 

With  the  help  of  their  own  technicians,  Pakistan,  the  enemy  hovering 
over  the  border,  promptly  settles  score  with  India  and  evens  the 
power  as  well  as  ecological  imbalances  in  the  subcontinent. 
India’s  enchantment  with  India’s  atomic  prowess  receiving  a  rude 
jolt,  the  rupee  registers  a  historic  low,  the  stock  market  index 
plummets,  prices  become  upwardly  mobile  and  a  sickening 
depression  settles  all  around.  Tension  mounting,  India  continues  to 
send  missiles,  ‘Agni’,  ‘TrishuT,  etc.,  and  Pakistan  suitably  replies. 
In  this  game  of  see-saw  the  names  of  the  missiles  get  more  and 
more  ‘historically  informed’.  India  shoots  ‘Prithvi’  and,  to 
discursively  neutralize  ‘Prithvi’,  Pakistan  fires  ‘Ghori’  -  the  two 
‘independent’  states  dig  up  ‘their’  pasts,  re-enact  the  medieval  battle 
between  Prithviraj  Chauhan  and  Mohammad  Ghori  on  the  basis  of 
material  available  in  their  respective  ‘archives’. 

This  may  or  may  not  be  a  coincidence:  the  day  on  which  Indira 
Gandhi’s  ‘progressive’  government  actualized  India’s  entry  into  the 
nuke-club  in  1 974  as  well  as  the  day  on  which  Vajpayee  and  his  team 
further  strengthened  the  bond  in  1998  were  public  holidays.  The 
Negotiable  Instruments  Act  marks  the  day  as  ‘Buddha  Jayanti’,  the 
day  of  Buddha’s  advent.  The  jolly  technocrats  of  both  the  ‘liberal’ 
and  the  ‘proto-totalitarian’  times  further  enlivened  the  choice  of  dates 
for  atomic  explosion  by  the  codes  they  devised  on  the  two  occasions. 
The  code  for  the  1974  Pokhran  blast  was  ‘Buddha  Smiles’,  and  the 
code  for  the  1998  Pokhran  blast,  ‘Buddha  Smiles  Again’. 

•  6  November  1998:  At  the  international  seminar  on  ‘World  Unity  in 
Buddha’s  Trinity’  at  Samath,  L.  K.  Advani,  in  his  stately  capacity 
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as  the  Union  Home  Minister,  delivers  the  formal  inaugural  speech. 
The  audience  -  which  includes  scholars  on  Buddhism  from  the 
four  quarters  of  the  world  -  hears  him  say,  ‘Buddha  only  restated 
ancient  Indo-Aryan  wisdom  and  borrowed  his  teachings  from  the 
Bhagavadglta.'  Perhaps,  busy  as  he  was  in  managing  the  home 
affairs  of  the  country,  Advani  forgot  to  consult  the  calendar  before 
coming  to  the  conference.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  codification  of  Buddhist  scriptures  predates  the  composition  of 
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the  Gita  by  several  centuries. 

22  October  1998 :  Union  Human  Resources  Development  Minister 
Murli  Manohar  Joshi,  the  third  deity  of  the  BJP  Holy  Trinity,  moots 
the  proposal  to  introduce  Saraswati  Vandana  (‘Eulogy  on  Saraswati, 
the  Goddess  of  Learning’)  in  schools  at  a  convention  of  state 
education  ministers. 

The  nation  learns  from  the  minister  that  the  scheme  of  schooling 
through  incantation  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  by  P.  D. 
Chitlangia,  a  Calcutta-based  plywood  manufacturer  and  merchant. 
But  the  scheme  of  incantation  schooling  could  not  be  implemented. 
The  intransigence  of  a  handful  of  state-level  ministers  -  some 
belonging  to  parties  tilted  towards  the  BJP  -  prevents  the  adoption 
of  the  proposal.  Joshi  is  forced  to  backtrack. 

Then,  as  though  to  cool  the  tempers  and  calm  the  nerves  of  the 
distraught  state  ministers,  the  prime  minister,  Atal  Behari  Vajpayee 
takes  recourse  to  the  discourse  on  ‘secularism’:  he  speaks  of  the 
dangers  of  ‘religious  bigotry’  and  oozes  mellifluously  on  the  time- 
honoured  theme  of  ‘unity  in  diversity’. 

24  October  1998 :  Inaugurating  the  election  campaigns  for  the  New 
Delhi  assembly  polls,  A.  B.  Vajpayee  announces  a  programme  for 
‘molecular  propaganda’.  He  promises  the  electorate  that  the  BJP 
will  ‘convey’  the  ‘message’  gathered  from  the  parliamentary  debate 
on  the  ‘Saraswati  Vandana’  to  ‘every  home  in  every  village  across 
the  country’. 
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Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  Delhi  assembly  elections  held  on 
November  1998,  the  soaring  prices  of  onions  topple  the  BJP  apple¬ 
cart  and  the  party  is  defeated. 

New  Delhi  then  witnesses  another  show  of  strength  put  up  by 
brokers  of  ‘Indian  Culture’.  A  painting  of  Saraswati  ‘in  the  nude’ 
by  M.  F.  Hussain  (1915  -  2011)  comes  to  their  notice.  Dismayed 
by  the  audacity  of  an  ‘infidel’  and  the  sight  of  the  disrobed  Devi, 
the  custodians  of  authentic  Indian  Art  rent  the  air  with  savage 
slogans. 

One  of  the  more  vitriolic  appendages  of  the  RSS,  Vishwa  Hindu 
Parishad  (VHP)  comes  down  heavily  upon  the  misdirected  local 
guardians  of  learning.  VHP’s  head,  Ashok  Singhal,  singles  out  West 
Bengal  and  vehemently  upbraids  the  Left  for  eulogizing  Marx- 
Engels-Stalin  instead  of  Saraswati  and  the  other  deities.  He  laments, 
‘Yet  Bangla  is  the  land  of  the  Mother.’ 

In  August  1998  the  Delhi  administration  had  announced  that 
schoolgirls  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  wear  skirts  or  blouses. 
The  BJP  administration  felt  that  such  ugly,  teasing  sights  should 
not  mar  the  wide  ring-roads  or  the  narrow  by-lanes  of  New  Delhi. 
In  the  face  of  mounting  attacks,  New  Delhi’s  Minister  for  Education 
and  Health,  Harsh  Vardhan,  a  practising  politician  and  a  doctor, 
said  in  self-defence:  the  dress  code  was  not  designed  out  of  any 
moral  compunction;  it  was  done  for  reasons  of  hygiene.  He 
explained:  unless  the  young  girls  stopped  wearing  short,  skimpy 
skirts  and  kept  themselves  sheltered,  the  damsels  would 
unknowingly  be  courting  a  health  risk  -  the  infectious  bite  of 
dengue  mosquitoes. 

•  7  December  1998:  A  similar  fiasco  takes  place  in  BJP-ruled  Uttar 

Pradesh.  Having  made  the  singing  of  Vande  Mataram,  the  national 
song  composed  by  the  author  of  Anandamath,  Bankim  Chandra 
Chattopadhyay,  mandatory  in  primary  schools  under  his  Kalp-Yogna 
Programme,  the  UP  Education  Minister,  Ravindra  Shukla,  finds 
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himself  in  a  tight  corner. 

Though  sympathetic  to  the  cause,  political  expediency  compels 
Kalyan  Singh,  the  Chief  Minister  of  UP,  to  dismiss  the  loyal 
subordinate  from  office. 

25  December  1998 :  In  league  with  Buddhist-baiting  comes 
Christian-bashing.  A  string  of  assaults  in  Dangs  in  South  Gujarat 
sends  shock  waves  through  many  Christian  establishments.  The 
timing  is  day-perfect:  matching  ‘Buddha  Jayanti’  with  Christmas, 
the  dead-earnest  Hindu  crusaders  begin  a  fresh  bout  of  bloodletting 
and  religious  cleansing. 

It  is  fruitless  to  ask  from  which  branch  of  the  staunchly  rooted  RSS 
banyan  the  troop  of  militant  devout  swooped  down  on  the 
unsuspecting  mlechhas  -  originally  meaning  ‘one  who  does  not 
speak  Sanskrit’,  mlechha  now  stands  for  any  ‘alien’  thought  to  be 
a  ‘barbarian’.  Whether  recruited  by  the  VHP,  the  council  of 
pragmatic  elders  or  the  Bajrang  Dal,  the  club  of  boisterous  youth 
affiliated  to  BJP,  the  cadre  coips  in  charge  of  the  smear-campaign 
continues  undeterred  -  they  spearhead  vicious  attacks  on  Christians 
and  engineer  their  social  boycott  in  Gujarat’s  countryside. 

After  burning  down  missionary  schools  and  churches  in  BJP-ruled 
Gujarat,  the  expert  arsonists  move  over  to  Orissa.  The  scene  shifts 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  from  Gujarat’s  Dangs  to  Orissa’s 
Mayurbhanj.  All  through  1998,  Mayurbhanj  district  witnessed 
dRamatic  attacks  on  Christians  and  Muslims. 

22  December  1998:  The  Prime  Minister,  in  his  inimitably  ponderous, 
chaste  but  circumlocutory  language,  suggests  that  2000  AD  be 
pledged  the  ‘Year  of  Christ’.  Forthwith,  the  coarser  elements, 
members  of  the  RSS-brigade  bereft  of  subtlety  and  hence  more 
honest,  retaliate.  They  rebuke  A.  B.  Vajpayee  for  ‘going  soft’  on 
Christians  and  declare  that  the  ‘Sangh  Parivar’  or  ‘Sangh  Family’ 
has  a  loftier  plan  -  they  are  planning  to  observe  the  year  2000  as 
the  ‘Year  of  the  Gita  ’.While  expounding  on  the  moral  sagacity  of 
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the  ‘Year  of  the  Gita  ’,  a  senior  Sangh  leader  lets  the  political  cat 
out  of  the  ideological  bag  and  spills  the  name  of  the  true  author  of 
the  RSS  ‘project  of  piety’.  Pointing  to  the  USA,  he  says,  hadn’t  the 
Republican  President  Ronald  Reagan  informed  the  American  Senate 
in  1982  that  1983  would  be  celebrated  as  the  ‘Year  of  the  Bible’? 

•  December  1998 :  Stunned  by  the  decision  of  the  Nobel  Committee 
to  award  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Economics  (1998)  to  Amartya  Sen  - 
a  philosopher  from  Bengal  famous  for  his  views  on  capitalist  ethics 
and  deep  concern  for  ‘entitlements’  that  guarantee  a  rational 
distribution  of  human  resources  -  the  VHP  leader  Ashok  Singhal 
makes  a  brilliant  observation.  He  says:  the  Nobel  committee’s 
decision  is  a  sure  proof  of  a  global  ‘Christian  Conspiracy’;  Amartya 
Sen’s  prescription  for  mass  literacy  was  only  a  bluff  to  flush  India 
with  foreign  funds  earmarked  for  ‘religious  conversion’. 

It  may  be  added  in  parenthesis  that  one  of  the  major  contributions 
of  Amartya  Sen  was  to  prove  mathematically  that  there  was  no 
‘social  choice’  which  was  perfect.  His  thesis  was:  even  if  one 
wishes  to  be  minimally  liberal,  that  is,  guarantee  for  every  member 
of  society  the  freedom  to  exercise  at  least  one  pair  of  choices 
regardless  of  the  rest  of  the  population’s  views  on  the  individual 
subject’s  preference,  it  is  impossible  to  frame  any  social  choice 
rule  capable  of  satisfying  the  two  other  criteria  central  to  liberal 
economics  -  namely,  the  ‘all-inclusive’  and  the  ‘optimum’  criterion. 
In  other  words,  if  you  do  not  want  to  exclude  anyone  from  your 
purview,  if  you  aim  for  the  optimum  situation  where  general 
consensus  is  the  order  of  the  day,  you  still  will  not  arrive  at  a 
situation  of  ‘social  choice’  that  is  internally  consistent  or  rationally 
coherent.  ‘Irrationality’  is  built  into  the  liberal  paradigm  -  and  it 
is  this  in-building  which  permits  the  liberal  neo-fascists  (think  of 
the  proponents  of  the  ‘doctrine  of  parallel  development’)  to  project 
the  ‘market’  as  a  liberating  agency,  as  a  self-propelled  system 
perfectly  attuned  to  individual  likes  and  dislikes,  and  at  the  same 
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time  be  aggressively  intolerant  to  others. 

6  January  1999 :  Just  when  the  Gita  -Bible  dualism  is  being  discussed 
threadbare,  New  Delhi’s  Feroz  Shah  Kotla  pitch  gets  cut  into 
ribbons.  Warming  up  to  the  fiery  outbursts  of  Bal  Thackeray  against 
the  indecency  of  playing  cricket  -  a  game  of  bat  and  ball  -  with 
Pakistan,  the  Shiv  Sainiks  extensively  damage  the  pitch  of  the 
venue  of  the  first  test  slated  to  begin  on  28  January  1999. 

This  is  a  repeat  performance:  a  few  years  ago  they  had  meted  out 
a  similar  treatment  to  the  pitch  at  Bombay’s  Wankhede  Stadium. 

The  Sainiks’  handiwork  at  the  Feroz  Shah  venue  is  so  ruthlessly 
compelling  that  the  Indian  Cricket  Board  decides  to  cancel  the 
scheduled  one-day  series  with  Pakistan. 

10  January  1999:  A.  B.  Vajpayee  delivers  a  lecture  to  the  nation. 
Amidst  the  reckless  consigning  to  fire  of  anything  ‘Christian’  - 
houses  of  prayer,  educational  institutions  or  human  flesh-the  Prime 
Minister  offers  a  set  of  thoughtful  pronouncements. 

Binding  together  the  clues  strewn  all  over  the  land,  the  Prime 
Minister  conclusively  establishes  the  motive  and  the  identity  of  the 
miscreants.  Fie  says:  ‘Conversion  is  at  the  root  of  all  violence  in 
Dangs.  There  should  be  a  national  debate  on  conversion.  We  need 
to  reach  a  consensus.’ 

For  once  he  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  His  lecture  underlines  not  one 
but  two  of ‘our’  ‘modem’  fixations.  First,  since  ‘conversion’,  either 
in  the  form  of  baptizing  the  heathens  or  teaching  the  kalma  to  the 
kafirs  or  ‘non-believers’  is  integral  to  Semitic  faiths,  the  onus  for  the 
1998  recent  flare-ups,  verifiable  though  only  at  the  last  instance,  lies 
squarely  with  the  practising  Christians  and  Muslims.  Second,  the 
process  of  translation  (or  rather  mistranslation)  of  the  word  Dharma 
into  ‘religion’  initiated  in  nineteenth-century  India,  has  at  last  reached 
its  apex. 

It  therefore  was  fair  to  assume  that  storm-troopers  of  Hindutva, 
emulating  and  interiorizing  the  techniques  of  Semitic  ‘intruders’, 
would  do  their  utmost  to  out-smart  the  ‘infidels’  by  ‘reconverting’ 
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them. 

The  RSS,  of  course,  had  already  started  to  ‘reach  out’  to  the  Tost’ 
Hindus,  the  Tost  tribes’  of  Sindhusthan  with  great  flair.  Coterminous 
with  the  seasonal  burning  of  Harijan  huts  by  the  workers  of  the 
‘Ranvir  Sena’  and  other  vir  and  virile  Sainiks  patronized  by  upper- 
caste  landlords,  mercenaries  hired  by  law-abiding  but  genocidal 
kulaks,  the  diverse  branches  and  sub-branches  of  the  RSS  had 
launched  vigorous  mass  ‘re-conversion’  drives  in  the  ‘tribal’  belt. 
Trying  their  best  to  bring  back  the  misled  vanavasi  or  ‘forest- 
dwellers’  to  the  ‘original  fold’  and  thereby  enforce  caste-based 
customs  on  the  ‘tribal’  population,  they  were  organizing  shuddhi 
yagnas  or  ‘purification  rituals’  on  a  regular  basis  in  different  comers 
of  the  country,  including  West  Bengal. 

•  11  January  1999:  To  keep  stride  with  progressive  globalization  and 
rapidly  shifting  contours  of  international  relations,  the  government 
constitutes  the  Second  Labour  Commission. 

To  be  forward-looking  and  remain  abreast  of  market  fluctuations, 
the  labour  ministry  plans  to  frame  suitably  smart  laws:  wages  linked 
with  productivity,  increase  in  working  hours,  embargo  on  strikes, 
exclusive  authority  of  the  management  to  hire  and  fire  workers  as 
and  when  required,  etc. 

Union  Labour  Minister,  Satyanarayan  Jatia  informs  the  press  that 
improved  technology  and  international  competition  have  made  it 
obligatory  to  reform  and  refurbish  the  old-fashioned  contractual 
regulation.  In  other  words:  the  little  loopholes  the  labourers  may  have 
had  under  the  existing  unequal  system  also  needed  to  be  blocked; 
there  was  no  other  way  except  by  curtailing  the  rights  of  workers 
that  India  could  earn  respectability  in  the  unipolar  World  Order. 

•  22-23  January  1999:  Graham  Stewart  Staines,  an  Australian 
missionary,  and  his  two  young  sons  are  burnt  to  death  in  Orissa. 

Into  this  climate  of  frenzy  and  hatred  came  Fire  -  nuclear  explosions, 
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the  mockery  of  Buddha,  an  intoxicating  admixture  of  Saraswati 
Vandana,  Vande  Mataram  and  Har  Har  Mahadeo,  aborted  cricket 
matches,  the  calculated  destruction  of  Christian  and  Muslim  life  and 
property,  the  bolstering  of  caste  on  the  plea  of  ‘re-conversion’  and 
uplift  of  the  ‘tribal’,  proposals  for  stricter  vigil  on  girls  and  the  working 
class.  Given  the  setting,  its  effect  could  not  but  be  searing.  (And,  how 
incalculaby  searing  would  become  the  effect  within  less  than  four 
years  after  the  Fire  controversy  was  demonstrated  by  the  2002  Gujarat 
genocide,  the  state-sponsored  mass-murder  of  Muslims  masterminded 
by  the  BJP  Chief  Minister  Narendra  Modi). 

No  smoothly  unfolding  linear  narrative  of  the  state  can  fully 
accommodate  the  Fire  episode.  That  episode  was  an  excess,  an 
interruption  that  had  to  be  suppressed.  And  ironically,  the  suppression 
itself,  done  with  great  fanfare  and  aplomb,  accomplished  what  the 
film  alone  could  never  have  achieved  -  Fire  finished  by  literally 
sexualizing  the  political  scenario.  The  official  dogma,  whether  it  hinges 
on  ‘sex’  or  ‘war’,  ‘bombs’  or  ‘minorities’,  ‘girls’  or  ‘servants’,  is 
structured  in  terms  of  certain  absolute  oppositions:  ‘authentic’  vs. 
‘inauthentic’,  ‘propriety’  vs.  ‘impropriety’,  uncomplicated  Bhartiya 
Nari  vs.  ‘Westernized,  modified,  hell-bent  women’,  etc.  The  terms  of 
the  first  column  are  ‘naturally’  privileged  over  those  of  the  second. 
Any  of  the  binaries  can  be  made  to  speak  for  another.  ‘Lesbianism’, 
seen  as  ‘perversely  western’  can  become  a  forceful  excuse  for  the 
‘normal’  ‘authentic’  ‘hale  and  hearty’  ‘Hindu’  male  to  go  attack 
‘inauthentic’  ‘aliens’  like  Christian  and  Muslim  men,  women  and 
children  in  the  urge  to  save  the  ‘nation’.  The  mutual  reinforcement  of 
binaries  -  a  reinforcement  that  is  sanctified  by  the  sly  but  silent 
application  of  the  ‘Law  of  the  Excluded  Overlap’  -  produces  at  the 
end  one  unambiguous  message,  a  tidy  homophobic  signal:  this  is  a 
man’s  world  and  phallocracy  demands  that  the  manly  custodians  of 
Law  maintain  with  all  religiosity  the  ‘virtues’  that  embody  uncorrupted 
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‘masculinity’;  in  short,  men  have  to  learn  to  be  more  virile. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Even  though  the  ‘Hindu’  fundamentalists  managed 
to  transfigure  the  ‘homosexual’  part  of  the  Fire  controversy  into  an 
ingredient  for  the  enhancement  of  the  assumed  animosity  between  the 
‘Hindus’  and  ‘Muslims’,  the  ‘homosexual’  did  not  wholly  vanish  - 
for,  paradoxically,  the  creed  of  maleness  currently  in  vogue  forbids  its 
total  erasure.  This  strange  aspect  of  ‘healthy’  masculinity  hits  us  hard 
when  we  learn  that,  besides  the  Shiv  Sena,  the  other  Bombay-based 
organization  which  demanded  the  banning  of  Fire,  threatened  to  lay 
siege  to  Dilip  Kumar’s  house  and  burned  straw-figurines  of  Shabana 
Azmi  and  her  scriptwriter  husband  Javed  Akhtar  was  ‘Tanzim  Allah 
Akbar’. 

On  21  December  1998,  nine  days  after  the  Sena  striptease,  the  Tanzim 
made  known  its  sexual  intent:  no,  sex  neither  between  men  nor  between 
women  was  acceptable  to  them.  This  meeting  of  the  minds  of  two 
fundamentalist  groups,  otherwise  engaged  in  perpetual  wrangling,  and 
their  peaceful  cohabitation  in  matters  of  the  ‘body’,  indicates  that  the 
ambit  of  nationalist  ideology  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  ground 
for  ‘sexuality’.  That  is  only  the  official  version.  For  the  unofficial  one 
we  shall  have  to  search  beyond  boundaries  and  binaries  and  think 
more  closely  about  the  intricate  intercourse  between  ‘hate’  and  ‘love’. 

Hoping  to  show  the  comically  stupid  as  well  as  (to  use  a  phrase  of 
Jacques  Derrida)  ‘violent  the  ‘heirarchies’  innate  to  binarism  are,  we 
now  proceed  to  discuss  the  film  Fire. 


Section  VII:  Sex,  Lies  and  Videotapes 

What  was  there  in  Deepa  Mehta’s  film  that  could  have  infuriated  the 
‘natural’  nationalists,  could  have  irritated  them  sexually?  What  was 
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the  annoying  scandal? 

Undeniably,  Fire  is  a  ‘politically  correct’  text.  It  is  so  mechanically 
and  blindly  correct  that  everything  in  it  seems  already  said  and  heard. 
While  this  keeps  the  ‘thematic’  intact,  the  ‘problematic’  disappears 
and  we  are  left  with  a  wafer-thin  text  crowded  by  cardboard  characters 
and  geometric  situations.  And  ‘ideology’  is  the  casualty  of  formulaic 
presentations  which  cannot  tell  us  the  ‘how’  and  ‘why’  of  the  ideologies 
which  generate  them.  They  have  the  charm  of  being  sui  generic  -  not 
being  too  insightful,  the  ‘politically  correct’  is  unable  to  historicize  its 
own  becoming. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  our  times  that  of  all  films  Fire  animated  the 
nation  -  that  only  emphasizes  the  general  dehistoricization  in  the  air 
and  the  wide  consensus  relating  to  the  packaging  of  politics.  People 
may  go  hoarse  debating  what  counts  as  ‘correctness’  but  no  one 
disagrees  that  the  ‘correct’  can  be  broadly  enumerated  and  certified  as 
such.  It  is  as  if  ‘history’  has  really  ‘ended’  and  no  matter  what  new 
terms  are  coined  or  fresh  items  marketed,  transmitted  from  one  site  to 
another  -  ‘homosexuality’,  ‘lesbianism’,  ‘bisexuality’,  take  your  pick 
-  they  can  easily  be  labeled  and  located  within  the  existing  framework. 
There  is  nothing  unfamiliar  or  strange  now.  Since  elastic  slots  make 
the  task  of  assignation  and  discrimination  simpler,  one  can  talk  about 
anything  without  engaging  with  it.  It  is  in  this  environment  of  the 
politics  of  trivialization  and  trivialization  of  politics  that  Fire  impacted 
and  produced  a  thunderous  effect.  This  happened  partly  because  of  its 
own  formal  characteristics  -  by  virtue  of  its  impeccable  ‘correctness’, 

Fire  mirrored  the  right’s  agenda  in-reverse  and  mapped  it  accurately. 

Two  Couples 

There  are  two  brothers.  The  elder  one,  a  saintly  type,  mild  and  amiable, 
composed  in  demeanour,  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  his  saffron-clad 
guru,  practices  what  his  Master  preaches.  To  test  whether  he  can  stick 
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to  the  doctrine  of  transcendence  of  worldly  desires,  every  night  the 
elder  brother  lies  undressed  beside  his  naked  wife  Radha  but  does  not 
‘touch’  her.  Since  her  modesty  is  never  seriously  threatened,  Radha 
ceaselessly  reproduces  the  role  of  a  ‘model’  woman:  soft,  quiet  and 
demure,  she  is  the  emblematic  Bhartiya  Nan. 

The  younger  sibling  is  a  different  proposition  altogether:  given  to 
skin-deep  attractions,  he  has  intimate  relations  with  an  Americanized 
Chinese  woman  who  is  all  set  to  leave  India  for  Hong  Kong.  Due  to 
the  gentle  persuasion,  that  is,  the  brotherly  bullying  of  the  bara  bhai 
(elder  brother)  the  young  man  ties  the  knot  with  N/Sita.  To  maintain 
the  patriarchal  lineage,  to  keep  the  family  flag  fluttering  he  has  to 
legally  procreate.  Though  dutiful  towards  his  bhaiyya,  he  pays  no 
attention  to  the  newly-wed  bride.  Not  even  the  Taj  Mahal,  the 
monument  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  white  marble  visited  as  part  of  the 
compulsory  ‘honeymoon’  trip,  has  any  ‘loverly’  influence  on  him.  The 
moment  the  routine  thumping  and  thrusting  are  done,  he  turns  his 
back  on  her. 

As  a  result,  just  like  her  sister-in-law  N/Sita  too  is  bored  stiff.  The  two 
disgruntled  women  while  away  their  fruitless  lives  in  household  chores. 
The  architectural  plan  of  the  genteel  middle-class  home  duplicates  the 
‘structure  of  feelings’  of  its  inhabitants.  The  ground  floor  is  neatly 
bifurcated.  In  one  section  the  elder  brother  runs  a  canteen  and  in  the 
other,  the  younger  runs  a  video  parlour.  The  first  dishes  out  snacks  and 
the  second,  along  with  ‘harmless’  cassettes,  surreptitiously  passes  on 
pirated  prints  of  XXX  blue  movies  to  ‘regular’  customers  as  well  as 
to  greenhorns  and  schoolboys. 

The  brothers  are  retail  suppliers  -  they  are  partners  in  the  business  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  two  principal  life-drives.  The  elder  tends  to 
the  hunger  for  food  and  the  younger  ministers  to  the  thirst  for  sex. 
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Three  Extras 


Besides  the  pair  of  couples,  the  house  has  three  more  members:  the 
bed-ridden,  paralytic,  aged  grandmother  who  has  lost  her  power  of 
speech;  a  servant  who  helps  run  the  canteen  and  parlour,  looks  after 
grandma,  does  sundry  other  jobs;  and  a  colour  television-cum- 
videoplayer  meant  especially  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mute  invalid. 

The  strife-tom  husbands  -  one  tom  to  pieces  by  spiritual  angst  and  the 
other  by  carnal  torments  -  tire  the  wives  no  end.  And  they,  lacking  in 
conjugal  bliss  or  congenial  companionship,  go  askew  and  strike  up  an 
awkward  relationship.  Since  ‘unhappy’  families  are  ‘unhappy’  in  their 
own  ways,  the  husband-wary  sisters-in-law  are  forced  to  fend  for 
themselves.  Compelled  to  resolve  their  dissatisfaction  on  their  own 
terms,  they  choose  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 

Lesbians  at  Home 

Positively  asserting  ‘lesbianism’,  Fire  achieves  more  in  the  bargain: 
by  a  cheeky  move  of  cross-signification  it  playfully  ‘pollutes’  and 
‘corrupts’  what  otherwise  is  extolled  and  believed  to  be  sacrosanct. 

The  wives  observe  a  vrata  or  fast  for  the  well-being  of  their  supposed 
demigods:  not  a  morsel  of  food,  not  a  drop  of  water  passes  through 
their  lips  until  the  moon  rises  and  that  too  after  the  men  bless  them, 
pemiit  them  to  drink  the  water  they  have  graciously  sipped  first. 
Radha’s  husband  fondly  says:  this  womanly  vrata  is  more  strenuous 
than  the  hunger  strikes  ritually  observed  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  His 
reference  to  the  ‘Father  of  the  Nation’  chimes  well  with  his  capacity 
to  sleep  naked  with  women  without  being  sexually  aroused.  More 
vivacious  than  Radha,  N/Sita  says  point  blank:  ‘Why  doesn’t  bhasuiji 
keep  this  vrata  for  his  Swamiji?’ 

The  director  need  not  have  been  so  literal.  For,  the  double  implication 
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involved  in  the  swami-husband-guru  triangle  had  already  been 
cinematically  depicted.  The  ‘organ’  that  makes  the  semantic  exchange 
-the  sliding  of ‘husband’  into  ‘guru’  and  ‘guru’  into  ‘husband’  explicit 
-  is  the  ‘foot’. 

All  seem  to  have  a  ‘foot-fetish’:  the  younger  brother  with  his  tongue 
lolling  and  eyes  bulging,  presses  the  feet  of  his  Chinese  girlfriend;  the 
sisters-in-law  indulge  in  foot  massages  and,  lo  and  behold,  the  elder 
brother  too,  lovingly  caresses  the  divine  feet  of  his  Gffa-mouthing 
guru.  The  foot,  thus,  the  lowest  region  of  the  body,  becomes  the 
converging  point  where  various  types  of  relations  condense  and 
intermix.  This  tactical  leveling  pays  off  because  it  plants  a  sneaking 
doubt  in  the  spectators:  if  sex  between  Radha  and  N/Sita  is  horrendous 
then  how  does  one  absolve  the  ochre-robed  Master  and  his 
white-uniformed  pupil  -  does  not  the  indissoluble  guru-disciple 
‘bonding’  smack  of  latent  but  surcharged  homoeroticism?  The 
obnoxious  feminine  pairing  may  not  be  comparable  with  that  highly 
esteemed  and  valorized  masculine  nexus  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
‘equal’  -  but  surely  they  are  ‘homologous’?  Lesbianism  in  Fire  becomes 
a  mobile  metaphor  -  a  metaphor  that  travels  out,  touches  and 
contaminates,  makes  unstable  the  stable.  By  moving  effortlessly  from 
the  lesbian  partner  to  the  male  pair,  by  foregrounding  their  commonness 
and  hence  their  connivance,  Fire  disrupts  the  legal-moral  economy  of 
sexuality.  This  itself  is  adequate  to  unhinge,  unsettle,  the  ‘normal’. 

The  Family  Epic:  The  Ramayana 

Simultaneously  with  homoeroticizing  exclusively  male  zones  of 
‘culture’,  Fire  systematically  writes  over  a  text  which  is  one  of  the 
fountainheads  of  ‘Indian’  masculinity:  the  venerable  family  epic,  the 
mahakavya  Ramayana.  It  was  not  for  nothing  was  the  second 
daughter-in-law  named  Sita. 
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Fire  concentrates  upon  the  abandonment  of  Sita  by  Rama  and  her  ordeal 
by  fire.  Puwshottam  Rama,  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  (whom  the 
spokespersons  of  the  Hindu  Right  hold  to  be  ‘above  law’)  sacrificed  his 
wife  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  manly  subjects,  comes  out  very  poorly  in 
the  film.  Incorporated  only  to  be  distributed  between  the  two  spineless 
cowardly  brothers,  Rama  becomes  a  laughable  commodity. 

Rama’s  diminution,  however,  is  not  counter-weighted  by  Sita’s  gain  in 
stature.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  there  is  no  invariable  Sita  to  be  had 
to  either  scale  down  or  blow  up.  Neither  is  there  any  one  authenticated 
version  of  the  Ramayana-  a  fact  usually  forgotten. 

Treating  the  abandonment  of  Sita  as  a  fixed  point  of  reference,  Fire 
traverses  a  number  of  Ramayana.  Starting  from  the  sequence  of  a 
roadside-theatre  on  Rama  or  Rama-lila  in  which  the  Lord  commands 
Lakshmana  to  take  Sita  away  to  a  hermitage,  tangentially  skidding  by 
Tulsidas’  Ramcharitmanas  where  the  diplomatic  devotee,  the 
saint-poet,  chose  to  ignore  the  disgraceful  event,  the  film  finally  rests 
upon  the  ‘postmodern’  T V-Ramayana  directed  by  Ramanand  Sagar  in 
which  Sita  is  shown  to  prostrate  herself  at  Rama’s  feet,  begging  for 
her  own  banishment. 

Ramanand  Sagar ’s  saga  of  Rama  is  like  glue  in  the  film.  It  joins 
schematically  one  theme  with  another  and  composes  the  whole  - 
‘unhappy  middle-class  family’,  ‘sexual  alienation’,  ‘technological boom’, 
the  modem  ‘fast-forward’  and  the  traditional  ‘rewind’,  ‘post-Babri  Masjid 
India’  -  each  is  articulated  by  and  through  Ramanand  Ramayana. 

The  ailing  grandmother  is  under  the  servant’s  charge  -  part  of  his  task 
is  to  show  her  a  mythological  film,  preferably  the  TV  epic,  on  the 
video  cassette  player  every  day.  The  word  ‘mythological’  gains  in 
richness  since  instead  of  doing  what  he  is  required  to,  the  servant 
smuggles  in  cassettes  of  blue  films  from  the  parlour  below  and  watches 
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them  in  her  presence. 

The  dumb  lady,  struck  both  by  the  subaltern’s  mutiny  and  the  filthy 
fornication  on  the  small  screen,  keeps  ringing  a  tiny  brass  bell  and  the 
servant,  deaf  to  all  knells,  masturbates  to  his  heart’s  content.  The 
self-ministrations  of  the  desolate  and  the  deprived  comprehensively 
combines  ‘sexual  oppression’,  ‘mythology’  and  ‘pornography’  and 
underscores  the  stealthy  transactions  between  ‘sex’,  Ties’  and 
‘videotapes’-  inter-netted  thus,  the  three  terms  produce  the  pastiche 
called  ‘modem  India’. 

A  Familial  Punishment 

The  Indian  potpourri  is  beautifully  check-listed  in  the  method  by  which 
the  domestic-hand  is  punished  for  his  rank  insubordination.  Catching 
him  red-handed,  his  employers  lodge  a  First  Information  Report  (FIR) 
with  the  elder  brother’s  gum.  The  benign,  forgiving  guru  employs  the 
saffron-formula  on  the  servant:  while  the  brothers  and  their  wives  sit 
huddled  with  the  grandma  at  the  centre,  smiling  and  posing  as  if  for 
a  family  photo,  the  base  sinner  is  made  to  undergo  the  torture  of 
watching  a  TV  serial  which  he  positively  detests:  the  Ramanand 
Ramayana.  And  just  when  in  the  mythological  soap  opera  Sita  is 
about  to  give  her  famous  Fire-test  and  pass  with  flying  colours,  the 
servant’s  patience  and  forbearance  runs  out:  he  throws  himself  at  the 
grandmother’s  feet.  Chastised  by  the  scene,  insolence  cured,  he  sobs 
like  a  true  repentant.  This,  probably,  is  the  best,  the  most  comic  moment 
in  the  film.  The  hilarity  it  encourages  has  a  shattering  effect:  besides 
reminding  that  the  ultimate  traceable  from  which  the  ‘root’  meaning 
of  family  is  derived  is  famulus  or  ‘servant’  ,  it  breaks  the  picture  of 
the  self-effacing  Sita  into  splinters.  De-essentializing  and  dissolving 
the  reified  image  of  Sita  as  Rama’s  faithful,  bovine  consort  into 
insubstantial  elements,  Fire  chronicles  the  processes  of  erasure  and 
investiture  that  have  composed  it.  What’s  more,  it  narrates  this 
image-building,  the  progressive  taming  of  Sita,  as  being  mostly 
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co-extensive  with  the  project  of  nation-building. 

It  is  the  context  of  reception  and  the  circumstantial  cultural  temper  that 
made  Fire  disturbing.  When  Ramanand  Ramayana  is  the  craze,  the  TV 
soaps  are  dead-set  on  tear-jerking  ‘happy’  endings  and  films  marketed 
under  the  banner  of ‘Popular  Cinema’,  obtusely  but  obsessively  spotlight 
the  bright  red  pigment,  consisting  of  mercuric  sulphide,  the  ‘vermilion’ 
signal  of  women  reconciled  to  their  marriages,  one  can  expect  a  breaking 
point  to  emerge  sometime  somewhere.  And  that  happened:  suddenly 
came  Fire.  Its  unraveling  of  the  congealed  ‘Sita’  image  may  have  been 
schematic  but  it  did  tell  us  that  Sita’s  humiliation  had  touched  the  nadir. 

In  this  autumn  of  patriarchs,  this  ‘all  or  nothing’  situation,  we  can  either 
deify  or  defy  -  there  is  no  ‘middle  path’. 

The  Walk-out 

Therefore,  it  is  heartwarming  to  see  two  women  walk  out  on  their 
husbands;  remove  themselves  from  the  circle  of  the  gaze  of 
god-appointed  surveyors.  And  this  is  the  moment  when  we  can  at  last 
recall  the  Sappho  poem  (‘To  an  army-wife,  in  Sardis’):  ‘warped’  to 
each  other’s  ‘will’,  ‘forgetting’  love  ‘due’  to  their  own  families,  their 
own  husbands,  the  two  sisterly  lovers  Radha  and  N/Sita  leave  their 
in-laws’  home,  their  doll’s  house,  and  ‘wander’  far  away.  It  is  as  if 
Anaktoria  had  answered  the  ardent  love-call  of  Sappho’s  narrator  and 
left  behind  her  army-man  in  Sardis.  The  inversion  of  the  time-honoured 
motif  of  ‘abandoned  woman’  coupled  with  the  crumbling  of  everyman’s 
darling,  the  Sita-idol,  is  perhaps  too  stressful  for  the  normalized  ‘Indian’ 
psyche.  A  feeling  of  forlomness  filling  him,  he  can  only  anticipate  the 
predictable  closing  scene  with  increasing  pain:  the  sight  of  two 
unfettered  women,  ‘lesbians’  who  have  seized  the  initiative  and  are 
guilt-free  and  self-assured  to  boot,  meeting  at  a  masjid  and  heralding 
thereby,  at  least  theoretically,  a  one-to-one  contractual  relationship,  is 
too  overpowering  for  him.  For  a  petty-bourgeois  man  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  stomach  is  a  ‘bourgeois  woman’.  To  redeem  himself,  he  can 
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adopt  only  one  course:  terrorize  others.  And  those  others  can  mean  the 
‘low-caste’,  a  ‘Muslim’,  a  ‘woman’,  a  ‘homosexual’,  anybody 
belonging  to  any  hated  ‘minority’  group. 

The  ‘minoritism’  of  the  ‘majority’  is  obliquely  hinted  at  in  Fire  by  the 
fulminations  of  the  Americanized  Chinese  woman’s  brother,  equally 
Americanized:  his  son  is  taunted  in  school  for  his  ‘alien’  looks  by  his 
racist  classmates.  Dripping  with  sarcasm  he  declares:  staying  in  this 
country  is  like  carrying  yokes  for  those  who  are  ‘different’.  This 
anti-patriotic  sentiment  voiced  by  a  ‘Chink’  in  an  Indian  film  further 
enrages  the  ‘Indians’.  This  one  scene,  though  grossly  obvious,  instantly 
drew  from  the  ‘public’  in  the  cinema-halls  abusive  words:  words  that 
constitute  the  stock-in-trade  of  ‘robust’  males;  the  words  that  (abusively) 
logocentric  males  regularly  employ  to  ‘take  on’  the  sisters,  daughters 
or  mothers  of  other  men  or  to  figuratively  sodomize  their  ‘passive’ 
brothers.  Fire,  a  cinematic  text  churned  out  by  a  non-resident  Indian, 
does  portray  America  as  a  ‘way  out’  -  not  once  does  it  undercut  the 
exiled-in-India  Chinaman’s  ideological  fixation  with  the  cleanliness 
and  tolerance  of  the  corporate  giant.  The  film  does  obliquely  suggest 
that  the  only  path  of  salvation  to  be  sought  by  the  unhappy  ‘minorities’ 
of  India  is  a  dispersion  abroad  -  a  diaspora  that  has  either  the  US  or 
any  of  its  innumerable  satellite  states  as  a  destination. 

A  Way-in  to  other  No-exits 

The  Rolling  Stone,  an  American  fortnightly,  gives  a  somber  report  of 
the  state  of  minority  affairs  in  the  US  in  its  18  March  1999  number. 
In  mid-January  1996,  about  twenty  leaders  of  the  Christian  Right, 
representing  such  large  organizations  as  the  Rev.  Pat  Robertson’s 
‘Christian  Coalition’,  the  Mississippi-based  ‘American  Family 
Association’  and  James  Dobson’s  ‘Focus  on  the  Family’,  met  in  the 
basement  of  a  Baptist  Church  in  Memphis  to  give  a  finishing  touch 
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to  the  artifact  termed  ‘homosexual’. 

Alarmed  by  ‘growing  friendliness’  in  America  to  the  idea  of  gay  / 
lesbian  marriage,  the  three  groups  launched  an  anti-homosexual 
network:  ‘National  Pro-family  Forum’.  A  bill  to  defend  marriages  that 
are  made  in  heaven  and  to  preclude  same-sex  couples  from  receiving 
federal  spousal  benefits  was  sketched  out  at  the  Memphis  gathering. 
The  bill,  thanks  to  lusty  Republican  support,  quickly  sailed  through 
the  Congress  to  become  the  ‘Defense  of  Marriage  Act’  (DOMA)  and 
Democratic  President  Bill  Clinton,  albeit  reluctantly,  put  his  signature 
to  it.  Since  1996,  twenty-eight  states  have  pressed  parallel  legislation, 
mandated  ‘Plate’  by  ‘Law’,  ensuring  that  they  would  not  have  to 
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recognize  gay  marriages  approved  by  any  other  state. 

So  in  January  1998,  the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Christian  Right  resulted 
in  overturning  Maine’s  1997  ‘Fluman  Rights  Act’  that  prohibited 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation  in  jobs,  housing,  credit 
and  public  accommodation  by  a  margin  of  four  per  cent.  As  a  follow-up 
to  the  Maine  referendum,  the  Christian  Coalition  has  announced  its 
intention  to  mobilize  a  campaign  called  ‘Families  2000’.  Based  on  their 
pre-interpreted  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  more  volatile  ones  are  now 
pleading  for  the  death  penalty  for  gays.  FBI’s  latest  data  shows  that  in 
1 997  there  were  1 , 1 02  reported  hate  crimes  linked  to  sexual  orientation, 
mostly  aimed  at  gay  males.  The  National  Coalition  of  Anti-Violence 
programme  gives  a  figure  of  2,445.  And  there  is  variety  to  be  had,  a 
rainbow  of  treatments  for  gays  from  the  Christian  specialists. 

Based  in  Coral  Ridge,  the  dynamic  but  dignified  and  fatherly  Rev.  D. 
James  Kennedy  minces  no  words  in  advocating  that  America  should 
be  transformed  into  a  ‘Christian  Republic’.  And  experts  at  ‘reparative’ 
or  ‘conversion  therapy’  lend  kindly  help  in  whitening  the  black  sheep 
-  therapists  and  counsellors  service  gay  ‘patients’,  ‘revamp’  them  by 
changing  their  sexual  polarity. 
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One  such  figure  is  Robert  Knights,  Director,  Cultural  Studies,  ‘Family 
Research  Council’.  Trained  as  he  was  at  Stanford  University’s  ‘Floover 
Institution’  and  Washington’s  premier  conservative  think-tank  the 
‘Heritage  Foundation’,  he  quotes  interminably  the  same  old  story  of 
Lot  (Genesis  19:1-29)  and  warns  the  citizen  that  America’s 
‘man-based  culture’  could  meet  with  a  downfall  if  the  proposed  gay 
‘sexual  revolution’  succeeds:  ‘as  man  is  reduced  in  stature,  all  hell 
will  break  loose’.  And  Robert  Knights  is  the  man  behind  the  DOMA. 

Rev.  Fred  Phelps,  Pastor  of  the  Westboro  Baptist  Church  in  Kansas, 
runs  a  website  whose  address  is:  ‘godhatesfags.com’.  The  fag-hating 
godman  encourages  his  lay  followers  to  congregate  at  funerals  of  gay 
people  and  picket  there  with  colourful  posters  ‘containing  Bible  words 
and  sentiments’.  Some  of  those  so-called  Biblical  ‘sentiments’  and 
expressions  are:  ‘God  hates  fags’,  ‘fags  hate  God’,  ‘AIDS  cures  fags’, 
‘Thank  God  for  AIDS’,  etc. 

The  propaganda  machinery  of  the  Evangelical  Right  is  awesome  in 
size.  Take  a  few  examples.  Rev.  D.  James  Kennedy’s  empire  of 
homophobia  is  named  ‘The  Coral  Ridge  Hour’.  Through  it,  Rev. 
Kennedy  reaches  an  estimated  3.5  million  people  weekly  on 
twelve  hundred  radio  and  television  stations  and  two  cable  networks. 
James  Dobson’s  ‘Focus  on  the  Family’  is  a  $109  million-a-year  ministry. 
It  employs  thirteen  hundred  people.  And  they  produce  a  dozen  different 
radio  and  television  broadcasts,  a  wide  range  of  films  and  videos  and 
fourteen  publications;  the  flagship  monthly  magazine  of  ‘Focus  on  the 
Family’  has  a  circulation  of  2.5  million.  Robert  Knight  runs  the  ‘Family 
Research  Council’.  The  Council’s  slogan  is  ‘family,  faith  and  freedom’. 
The  ‘Family  Research  Council’  is  a  $14  million-a-year  operation  that 
lobbies  Congress  and  state  legislators  and  chums  out  a  steady  stream 
of  books,  pamphlets  and  monographs  on  homosexuality,  abortion, 
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pornography  and  of  course,  school  prayers. 

Return  to  India 

The  phrase  ‘school  prayers’  tolls  us  back  to  home.  We  begin  to  have  the 
sneaking  suspicion  that  the  Saraswati  Vandana,  the  BJP-sponsored  ‘praise 
to  the  deity  of  learning’,  is  perhaps  not  all  that  indigenous  -  it  has  the 
smell  of  a  ‘foreign  import’.  Moreover,  the  compulsion  behind  the  moves 
to  make  the  recital  of  Biblical  prayers  compulsory  in  American  schools 
and  the  singing  of  Saraswati  Vandana  compulsory  in  Indian  schools  is 
surely  the  same  -  both  are  intended  to  keep  the  banner  of  maledom 
flying  as  high  as  possible;  both  the  programmes  are  designed  to  make 
docile  but  super  men  out  of  boys. 

Assigning  the  value  of  a  unitary  mark  to  ‘masculinity’  then  yields  these 
results:  it  spans  centuries,  bridge  landmasses  separated  by  seas  and 
oceans,  provides  a  scale  of  comparison  for  ‘epics’  mediated  by  Sappho, 
allows  an  exchange  between  Valmiki’s  Sita  and  Homer’s  Helen. 

Conclusion:  The  Exasperating  ‘Excess  ’ 

The  most  surprising  aspect  of  the  Fire  controversy,  however,  was  not 
the  right’s  negative  assertions  but  the  positive  support  that  the  film 
culled  from  the  rest  of  the  political  band.  Up  to  a  point  the  reaction 
was  foreclosed.  The  boorish  foreplay  of  the  Sena,  its  glaring 
infringement  of  the  minimum  code  of  ‘decent’  democracy  made  it 
almost  mandatory  for  others  to  strike  out. 

On  5  December  1998,  the  Communist  Party  of  India  (Marxist)  politburo 
passed  a  resolution  censuring  the  central  government  for  capitulating 
to  the  Sena  fanatics.  The  Congress  was  equally  fierce  in  its  criticism. 

But,  since  the  film  precluded  the  possibility  of  excluding  the  ‘sexual’ 
while  meditating  on  ‘political’  themes,  its  content  too  had  to  be 
addressed.  Thus,  homosexuality  earned  a  purchase  in  the  discourse  of 
the  official  Left,  a  body  of  speech  famous  for  its  sanity  and  austerity. 
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The  notion  of  ‘commodity  fetishism’  propounded  by  the  ‘bookish’ 
Marxists  is  not  broad  enough  to  include  sexual  fetishes.  Nonetheless, 
during  the  Fire  debate,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  words  such  as 
‘homosexuality’  and  ‘lesbianism’,  crept  into  the  sanitized  discourse  of 
the  Left  -  even  their  party  organs  and  daily  mouthpieces,  e.g., 
Ganashakti,  meant  chiefly  for  Left  sympathizers  -  had  them  in  print. 
The  Calcutta  press  in  general,  as  against  Thackeray’s  Saamna,  went 
through  no  moral  hiccups  in  discussing  deviant  sexuality.  Anandalok, 
a  glossy  gossipy  Bangla  cinema-magazine  published  by  the  formidable 
‘Ananda  Bazar  Patrika’  group,  pointed  to  a  ‘lesbian’  moment  in  a 
nineteenth-century  bhadra  novel:  Indira,  penned  by  no  less  than 
Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay,  author  of  the  gospel  of  Indian 
nationalism,  Anandamath,  and  Vande  Mataram.  In  The  Telegraph , 
Ananda  Bazar  Patrika  and  Aajkal,  in  Pratidin  and  Bartaman,  The 
Statesman  and  Ganashakti,  Fire  was  in  the  limelight  for  two  whole 
months  -  and  this  gave  a  sudden  prominence  to  homosexuality,  the 
‘dark’  side  of  our  psyche. 

Yet,  come  Kargil  and  it  is  to  be  found  nowhere.  Neither  does  the 
moral  alliance  against  the  right  survive.  The  bonhomie,  the 
like-mindedness  shown  by  the  parties  in  opposition  during  the  Fire 
crisis  does  not  help  them  in  dealing  with  the  border  clash  -  their 
sexual  maturity  does  NOT  make  them  politically  wiser.  Kargil  again 
confuses  the  scene.  Having  chosen  the  path  of  parliamentary  democracy 
and  representational  politics,  the  official  parties  of  all  colours  feel 
obliged  to  pay  obeisance  to  the  Nation-Mother.  Everyone  sings  patriotic 
music  in  praise  of  the  defending  jawans,  of  the  self-less  soldiers.  The 
moral  hence  is:  martial  fortifications  must  never  stop;  ceasefires  must 
only  be  temporary;  wars  may  endanger  marital  bliss  and  damage 
marriages;  and  that  is  sad;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  ‘excess’  of  the  controversy  -  the  ‘surplus’  that 
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cannot  be  wholly  garnered  or  measured.  Many  who  expressed  solidarity 
with  marginal  beings  and  defended  Fire  accused  the  film  of  gross 
reductionism.  They  argued:  Deepa  Mehta’s  portrayal  denied  the  relative 
autonomy  the  ‘bent’  rightfully  deserve.  The  sisters-in-law  were  forsaken 
by  their  husbands  and  to  counter  their  loneliness,  abasement  and 
frustration,  they  took  to  each  other  -  this  practical  solution,  in  effect, 
relegates  homosexuals  to  the  rank  of  subalterns,  substitutive  creatures. 
This  cannot  be:  homosexuality  should  be  given  its  due  deserts  for,  after 
all,  it  is  authentic,  a  sensibility  which  has  its  own  history,  economy  and 
geography.  With  ‘alienation’  as  the  master-trope,  Fire,  in  spite  of  showing 
two  half-naked  women  in  compromising  positions,  circumvented  the 
‘bent’.  In  order  to  buy  support  from  the  audience,  the  director  desperately 
tried  to  square  the  circle  and  thus  compromised  on  principles.  Box-office 
records  indicate  that  Fire  has  fared  well:  trained  by  the  popular  film 
industry  and  professional  merchants  of  dreams,  the  charitable  viewers 
did  react  positively  to  Deepa  Mehta’s  trite  tale  of  loneliness.  Its  very 
success  proves  its  failure.  For,  how  otherwise  could  the  film  have  won 
acclaim  from  citizens  for  whom  non-coital  copulation  like  anal 
penetration  or  sodomy  is  a  penal  offence?  No,  neither  at  the  levels  of 
production  nor  consumption  has  anything  novel  or  unique  happened  - 
Fire  is  too  straitjacketed  a  film  to  offer  any  room  to  ‘homoeroticism’. 
And,  how  should  that  ‘space’  be  imagined?  Glowingly  eloquent,  many 
said:  isn’t  homosexuality  a  god-given  boon,  genetically  engineered, 
a-priori  and  innate? 

Interpolating  the  above  line  of  argument  a  little  more  we  are  bound  to 
arrive  at  the  formulation:  in  the  final  analysis,  a  ‘deviant’  is  a  weirdo;  a 
homosexual,  if  he  isn’t  a  surrogate  heterosexual,  is  some  animal  who 
belongs  to  the  nether  region  of  the  pre-social;  he  is  not  ‘made’  but  ‘bom’. 
This  ‘scientific’  consolation  gets  spicy  once  the  society  decides  to 
incriminate  the  ‘homosexual’  from  birth  -  to  add  spite  to  his  ‘trauma  of 
birth’  screws  him  with  the  various  means  available  to  the  legal  state 
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apparatus. 

Becoming  a  ‘bom  criminal’,  a  ludicrous  oxymoron,  ‘homosexual’  cannot 
really  be  talked  about  -  language  itself  escapes  him.  With  the  pious 
intention  of  thwarting  the  co-opting  and  the  circumscribing  of  the  aberrant 
by  the  normal  acclimatization,  the  spokespersons  of  ‘genuine’  gaydom 
finish  up  muzzling  the  underdog.  Surely  unaware,  they  were  merely 
badmouthing,  recycling  Social  Darwinism,  a  branch  of  thought  arduously 
worked  upon  by  arch-racists  such  as  the  neo-Nazis. 

Taught  thus  by  Prospero,  Caliban  can  only  curse  -  for  the  rest  is  silence, 
a  gabble  not  fit  or  proper  for  any  self-respecting  symbolic  order.  However, 
just  to  be  contrary  perhaps,  in  a  letter  printed  in  Aajkal  on  2 1  December 
1998,  a  Calcutta-based  homosexual  association  appealed  to  cinema-goers 
not  to  be  misinformed  by  the  press  -  even  if  critics  diffuse  the  sexual 
message  of  the  film  by  resorting  to  the  code  of  loneliness,  they  should 
resist  it  as  falsification,  a  back-step,  a  homophobic  retreat,  for  Fire  does 
speak  of  ‘lesbianism’.  This  seems  like  a  merry-go-round:  tracing  it,  we 
may  ourselves  go  round  the  bend. 

To  break  the  circularity  and  also  to  move  beyond  binaries,  to  stop 
circulating  empty  tautologies  as  well  as  to  check  intelligent  but 
ceaseless  deconstructing,  we  shall  have  to  offer  a  different  agenda:  a 
sexual-political  agenda  that  will  address  ‘sexuality’  without  invoking 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  divide  between  ‘homo-hetero’,  ‘passive-active’, 
‘feminine-masculine’,  etc.  or  going  for  a  peaceful  cohabitation  of 
opposites  in  the  name  of  ‘bisexuality’.  All  said  and  done,  is  not 
sexuality,  like  realpolitik,  always  contingent  and  obdurately  contextual? 
Deepa  Mehta  may  have  invoked  a  cliche  to  ‘create’  her  version  of  the 
‘errant’,  but  could  she  have  thought  of  it  minus  a  ‘situation’? 
Homosexuality,  like  all  else  (including  heterosexuality)  is  not  a  human 
‘condition’  but  a  human  ‘situation’.  A  letter  to  the  Aajkal  editor,  printed 
on  24  December  1998,  reads:  masculine  sadism  is  on  the  ascendancy 
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in  India  -  its  ferocity  was  seen  on  6  December  1998  and  on  11  May 
1998,  the  fateful  day  India  tested  underground  nuclear  devices  at 
Pokhran.  Unless  this  situation  is  radically  altered,  we  shall  soon  be  in 
no  position  to  establish  eye-contact  or  discuss  sex.  Not  the  ethics  of 
negation  but  a  positive  ethics  of  action  is  the  need  of  the  hour.  And 
this  is  an  hour  when  the  signification  of  both  eras  and  Thanatos  has 
been  radically  altered. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  Mahabharata  (Section  or  Parva  3,  Chapter 
297),  which,  pregnant  and  trembling  with  meaning,  quite  resonates 
with  the  present.  It  is  a  scene  of  meeting  between  a  father  and  a  son. 
The  father,  disguised  in  the  shape  of  a  crane,  puts  one  riddle  after 
another  to  the  son  who,  without  faltering,  answers  them.  In  reply  to 
the  question,  (which,  incidentally,  appears  alone  in  manuscripts  written 
in  the  Devanagri  character),  ‘What  is  the  strangest  of  things?’,  the 
son,  the  ‘non-heroic’,  ‘unmanly’  protagonist  Yudhisthira  answers:  ‘Even 
while  witnessing  daily  the  passing  away  of  living  beings,  humans  long 
for  immortality  -  that  is  the  strangest  of  things’.174  And  after  the 
session  is  over,  the  father  reveals  himself  to  the  son:  he  is  none  other 

175 

than  Eternal  Dharma  (‘ Dhanno  Sanatanaho ’). 

However,  to  satisfy  today’s  Dharma  -  eternal  though  it  is  -  Yudhisthira 
would  have  had  to  think  of  a  different  solution.  For,  since  1945,  the  year 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  were  devastated  by  atom  bombs,  a  series  of 
uninterrupted  successes  in  the  invention  of  ‘means  of  destruction’  has 
made  man’s  fear  of  total  annihilation,  the  utter  destruction  of  ‘every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh’,  move  from  the  mythological  space  to  the 
realm  of  the  Real.  We  now  (even  if  unacknowledged)  constantly  live  in 
the  grip  of  the  ever-approaching  Hour  of  Horror.  Helplessly  anticipating 
something  disastrous  and  irreparable,  we  breathe  in  the  benumbing  Terror 
of  Globalized  Thanatos.  It  seems  man’s  consorted  ‘death  instinct’  has 
driven  him  to  shift  the  event  of  death  from  its  (natural)  order  of  diachronic 
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punctuality  to  that  of  synchronic  suddenness.  The  ratio  between  ‘being’ 
and  ‘nothingness’  substantially  altered,  a  paradigm-shift  in  the  arena  of 
meaning  of  human  existence  has  occurred.  Yet,  it  looks  as  if  each  believes 
that  s/he  will  be  able  to  somehow  save  her/his  skin  when  the  Final  Bomb 
finally  drops  -  that  is  the  strangest  of  things  today.  And  that  same  ‘strange 
innocence’  informs  our  ignorance  (as  well  as  stupidity)  apropos  eros. 
That  ‘globalization  of  Thanatos ’  has  both  necessary  and  serious 
consequences,  for  eros  is  something  that  every  child  knows;  yet  we 
pretend  to... 

So,  the  proposal  is,  if  we  do  wish  to  avoid  getting  trapped  by  some 
or  the  other  notion  of  ‘human  condition’  in  relation  to  sexuality,  let  us 
go  back  to  the  myth  outlined  by  Aristophanes  in  Plato’s  Symposium. 
Let  us  begin  to  read  the  myth  -  a  myth  that  was  both  sad  and  old 
comic  -  correctly,  that  is,  without  omitting  any  of  its  parts  or 
committing  ourselves  to  the  ideology  of  liberally  tolerant  political 
correctness. 
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DEFINING  TERROR 


A  ‘FREUDIAN’  EXERCISE 


The  Great  War,  ‘the  war  to  end  war’,  had  just  ended.  Disarray  spreading 
like  an  unstoppable  disease  in  army  ranks,  the  German  troops  had 
disintegrated.  The  fall  of  Austria,  a  downfall  reminiscent  of  ‘tragic 
fall’  in  the  world  of  Theatre,  had  culminated  in  the  nemesis  for 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  The  Allies  -  Great  Britain,  France,  United 
States  of  America  and  others  -  had  thoroughly  disgraced  Germany  in 
the  battlefields.  Following  the  drubbing,  they  had  tied  a  tight  leash 
round  the  neck  of  the  newcomer  to  the  bloody  business  of  bullying. 
The  victorious  powers,  in  particular  Britain  and  France,  had 
consolidated  their  military  gains  during  the  peace  talks  held  after  the 
armistice.  The  peace  conference  assembled  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles 
in  January  1919  had  compelled  Germany  to  accede  to  a  number  of 
humiliating  conditions.  With  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  its  forefront,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  had  handed  so  severe  terms  to 
Germany  that,  amidst  other  losses,  the  Super  or  Over-Nation 
in-the-making  lost  control  even  over  her  overseas  possessions  -  while 
the  winners  retained  their  dominion  on  foreign  territories,  the 
vanquished  challenger  had  to  give  up  her  colonies. 
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It  was  in  this  climate  of  jubilant  jouissance  of  victors  and  stunning 
trauma  for  losers  that  Sigmund  Freud  (1856-1939),  stationed  in  Vienna, 
the  cultural  hub  of  the  erstwhile  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  began 
writing  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle. 

Freud’s  correspondence  shows  he  started  on  a  first  draft  of  the  book 
in  March  1919.  Working  at  a  furious  pace,  he  completed  it  in  May 
1919.  Freud  then  revised  the  draft  in  May-June  1920  and  the  book 
was  ready  for  print  in  July  1920.  The  publishing  house  ‘Intemationaler 
Psychoanalytischer  Verlag’  brought  out  the  German  text  Jenseits  des 
Lustprinzips  in  1920  from  Leipzig,  Vienna  and  Zurich.  Thereafter  in 
1922,  the  ‘International  Psycho-Analytical  Press’  published  its  English 
translation  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  from  London  and  Vienna. 1 
The  suddenness  with  which  Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  surfaced 
makes  it  difficult  to  suppress  the  suspicion  that  the  book’s  content 
along  with  its  style  owes  equally  to  the  location  and  to  the  date  of  the 
book’s  composition.  Perhaps,  the  chronotopic  layout  of  that  rambling 
and  thematically  chaotic  work  has  the  contextual  time-space  as  its 
‘objective  co-relate’  in  a  manner  very  few  texts  have. 

ONE 

2 

Once  a  man  has  put  his  house  in  order  it  is  time  to  go  courting. 

— Robert  Musil,  The  Man  Without  Qualities 


The  Viennese  Waltz 

Beyond  the  Pleasure  Principle  (henceforth  BPP)  emerged  at  an  hour 
when  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had  just  vanished.  Freud  inscribed 
a  body  of  enigmatic  words  on  sheaves  of  white  sheets  just  after  a 
brush  smeared  with  a  thick  whitener  had  passed  over  the  bundle  of 
contradictions  emblematic  of  the  Empire.  Summing  up  those 
contradictions,  the  Austrian  writer  Robert  Musil  (1880-1942)  in  his 
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unfinished  novel  The  Man  Without  Qualities  (Volume  I:  1930;  Volume 
II:  1932)  has  written: 

On  paper  it  was  called  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  but  in 
conversation  it  was  called  Austria  ...  Liberal  in  its  constitution, 
it  was  administered  clerically.  The  government  was  clerical, 
but  everyday  life  was  liberal  ...  Here  at  the  very  center  of 
Europe,  where  the  world’s  old  axes  crossed,  words  such  as 
‘colony’  and  ‘overseas’  sounded  something  quite  untried  and 

remote  ...There  was  no  ambition  for  world  markets  or  world 

3 

power. 

Vienna  was  the  impossible  capital  of  an  ‘impossible  empire’4  -  the 
near-fantastical  intermingling  of  the  ‘clerical’  and  the  ‘liberal’  found 
its  searing  expressions  in  the  contradictory  intellectual  and  political 
movements  of  Vienna,  the  capital  of  ‘Austria’. 

The  one  factor  that  lent  a  semblance  of  familial  kinship  to  the 
spokesmen  of  Vienna’s  various  ‘advanced’  groups  was  the  will  to 
fashion  ‘cultures’  independent  of  the  past.  Carl  E.  Schorske,  in  his 
study  on  the  modernist  swing  against  ‘history’,  chose  Austria  as  the 
paradigmatic  exemplar  of  the  ‘swing’  -  and,  it  was  no  academic  caprice 
that  lay  behind  the  choice.  To  test  the  presupposition  that  the  will  to 
think  beyond  the  ‘sweeping  descriptive  categories  [like  rationalism 
and  romanticism,  individualism  and  socialism,  realism  and  naturalism] 
by  which  nineteenth-century  intellectuals  had  charted  the  development 
of  their  own  era’5  was  what  particularised  European  modernism  in 
general,  Schorske  focused  on  various  ‘Vienna  schools’.  In  the  book 
Fin-de-Siecle  Vienna:  Politics  and  Culture  (1961),  he  offered  a 
symptomatic  reading  of  the  pan- modernist  gesture  of  ‘shaking  off  the 
shackles  of  history’  via  ‘the  new  culture-makers  in  the  city  of  Freud’. 
With  a  sweep  that  in  its  own  turn  was  majestic,  Schorske  maintained. 
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the  ‘death  of  history’  instituted  by  the  fixation  on  ‘history-as-present’ 
led  to  fresh  innovations  ‘in  music  and  philosophy,  in  economics  and 
architecture,  and,  of  course,  in  psychoanalysis’.6 

‘Cosmopolitan  and  opulent  at  one  level;  poor,  hidebound,  and  intolerant 
at  others,’  Austro-Hungarian  Vienna  provided  strange  conjunctions  in 
abundance.  Empirically  grounded  and  objectively  verifiable  as  it  was, 
the  discipline  of  psychoanalysis  handsomely  drew  upon  the  pay-off 
between  two  specific  conditions  that  were  like  gifts  of  the  times. 

The  two  conditions  were: 

1.  A  rich  reservoir  of  conflicting  psychic  tendencies,  Vienna,  on  its 
own  initiative  furnished  ample  material  to  scientists  interested  in 
dissecting  the  Human  Mind. 

It  therefore  is  not  astonishing  that  it  was  in  Vienna  where  personal 
chamber  music  orchestrated  by  individuals  ill-at-ease  with 
themselves  proliferated;  that  it  was  in  Vienna  where  the  free- 
speaking  subjects’  concoctions  -  at  times  plain,  at  others  weird  - 
received  patient  hearing  in  a  doctor’s  chamber. 

[Jean-Paul  Sartre  (1905  -  1980),  the  French  Existentialist 
philosopher,  wrote  a  film-script  on  Sigmund  Freud  on  the  invitation 
of  the  American  director  John  Huston  (1906  -  1987).  Sartre 
delivered  the  first  version  of  the  script  to  Huston,  the  maker  of 
Hollywood  ‘masterpieces’  in  1959.  Part  II  of  the  (lengthy  and  wordy) 
screenplay  dealt  with  events  purported  to  have  occurred  around 
1892.  In  Scene  29  of  Part  II,  we  receive  a  heavy  dose  of  sound- 
burst  from  Freud.  There  he  gives  a  short  but  barbed  speech  on  his 
fellow  creatures.  Tired  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  sick  of 
those  he  is  supposed  to  tend  to  in  his  professional  capacity,  (the 
Sartrian)  Freud  repeats  the  adjective  ‘petty’  in  his  rather  acrid  speech 
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with  a  kind  of  fierceness  that  can  only  stem  from  an  irremediable 
obsession:8 

Do  you  like  Vienna?  I  hate  it.  Petty  people!  Petty  loves!  Petty  riffraff!] 

2.  The  dominant  ideology  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  facing  serious 
challenges  from  all  quarters.  The  graveness  accompanying 
(Right-Hegelian,  Left-Hegelian  or  non-Hegelian )  historicist  and 
progressivist  chronicles  was  itself  becoming  laughable.  Putting  high 
stakes  on  concepts  like  ‘consciousness  ’  and  ‘freedom  ’  the  way  the 
nineteenth-century  thinkers  had  done  was  getting  riskier  by  the  day. 

It  therefore  is  not  astonishing  that  in  the  dual-task  of  decoding  the 
Viennese  patients’  utterances  -  utterances  that  were  jumbled,  almost 
incoherent  in  spots,  and  not  always  plausible-  and  re-assembling 
them  to  produce  an  intelligible  account,  the  Scientist  of  Psyche  came 
up  with  a  tale  of  ‘inner  script’  which  was  more  or  less  context-free. 

Freud’s  Two  Axioms 

In  An  Outline  of  Psychoanalysis  (19409 ;  henceforth  AOP),  his  superb 
but  uncompleted  treatise  on  the  basic  tenets  of  the  science  founded  by 
him,  Sigmund  Freud  stated  that  his  entire  ‘philosophical  thought’10 
rested  on  (only)  two  ‘assumptions’:11 
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•  The  first  assumption  dealt  with  the  notion  of  ‘ localization’. 

It  took  some  time  for  Freud  to  regard  the  topographical  mode  of 
representation  of  mental  processes  as  being  more  than  purely 
figurative.  In  the  concluding  section  of  The  Interpretation  of 
Dreams  (issued:  1899;  official  date:  190014 ;  henceforth  TID)  Freud 
expressed  the  fear  that  ‘images  derived  from  a  set  of  ideas  relating 
to  a  struggle  for  a  piece  of  ground’  15  may  mislead  people  to  take 
them  ‘literally’16  and  may  make  them  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a 
dynamic  mode  of  representation  was  implicit  in  the  topographical. 
Nonetheless,  in  the  1915  metapsychological  paper  called  ‘The 
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Unconscious’,  Freud  was  unflinching  in  declaring  that 
psychoanalysis  upheld  the  ‘ dynamic  view  of  mental  processes’  and 
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‘[took]  account  of  psychical  topography  as  well.’ 

The  double-affirmation  strongly  voiced  in  ‘The  Unconscious’  sent 
out  two  directives  of  research  for  every  aspiring  psychoanalyst. 
First:  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  treat  spatial  metaphors  with 
due  deliberation  if  he  wanted  to  ‘dismantle’  the  ‘apparatus’  whose 
function  was  to  sustain  ‘mental  life’.  Second:  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  accept  the  view  that  the  mental  apparatus  ‘resembling 
a  telescope  or  microscope  or  something  of  the  kind  [and  having] 
the  characteristics  of  being  extended  in  space  and  of  being  made 
up  of  several  portions’  was  by  itself  dynamic  -  it  would  not  do  for 
the  researcher  to  regard  the  pictorial  representation  simply  as  a 
metaphorical  flourish. 

Freud  clarified  the  issue  to  a  great  deal  in  AOP.  Fie  explained  that 
the  ‘apparatus’  in  question  possessed  three  ‘psychical  provinces  or 
agencies’:  the  id,  the  super-ego  and  the  ego.  Id  was  the  oldest  of 
the  three  -  ‘it  contained]  everything  that  [was]  inherited,  that 
[was]  present  at  birth,  that  [was]  laid  down  in  the  constitution’. 
The  super-ego  was  the  name  of  the  ‘precipitate’  formed  due  to  the 
dependence  on  parents  during  childhood,  which  had  the  effect  of 
prolonging  parental  influence  in  adult  life.  The  ego  was  ‘the 

intermediary  between  the  id  and  the  external  world’19.  Thus  the 
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ego-  the  ‘agency’  that  had  ‘  voluntary  movements  at  its  command’*" 

-  was  structurally  constrained  by  three  factors:  the  external  Reality, 
the  id  and  the  super-ego  in  case  the  latter  got  ‘differentiated  from 
the  ego  or  [became]  opposed  to  it’. 

•  The  second  assumption  dealt  with  the  conscious  ‘ disregarding ] 
[of]  the  quality  of  consciousness ’  in  the  complicated  business  of 
explicating  on  the  ‘  truly  psychical ’. 
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Contrasted  to  the  simple-minded  mono-focal  ‘psychology  of 
consciousness’,  ‘psychology  of  the  Unconscious’  disclosed  a  rugged 
terrain.  In  the  picture  furnished  by  the  latter  psychology  the  ‘mind’ 
became  a  system  equipped  with  two  monitoring  foci. 

One  was  ‘consciousness’  -  it  was  not  something  on  which  the 
psychoanalyst  needed  to  expend  much  intellectual  energy  because 
it  was  ‘the  same  as  the  consciousness  of  philosophers  and  of 
everyday  opinion’.”  However,  the  other,  ‘the  Unconscious’,  i.e., 
called  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  all  hitherto-held  beliefs. 

The  Nexus  of  Nexuses 

From  a  certain  point  in  Freud’s  career,  the  term  Unconscious  began  to 

converge  upon  the  term  repression.  Initially,  the  two  notions,  repression 

and  defence,  were  entangled  with  each  other.””  In  the  period  when 

Freud  was  writing  Studies  on  Hysteria  (1895),  ‘repression’  and  ‘defence’ 

were  used  ‘indifferently’  ,  even  indiscriminately.  Later,  in  Inhibitions, 

Symptoms  and  Anxiety  (1926;  henceforth  ISA),  he  decided  to  reserve 

the  term  ‘defence’  as  ‘a  general  designation  for  all  the  techniques 
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which  the  ego  makes  use  of  in  conflicts  which  may  lead  to  a  neurosis’" 
and  designate  ‘repression’  as  a  ‘special  method  of  defence’.25  The 
remarkable  thing  was,  the  more  ‘repression’  gained  in  specific  density, 
the  clearer  it  became  that  ‘repression’  and  ‘Unconscious’  were  like 
inseparable  companions. 

It  took  some  years  before  Freud  could  express  the  relationship  between 
the  two  in  the  algebra  of  formulas.  He  put  it  succinctly  in  The  Ego  and 
the  Id  (1923):  ‘The  repressed  is  the  prototype  of  the  unconscious’.26 
Then  again  in  ISA  (1926):  ‘The  repressed  is  ...  as  it  were,  an  outlaw; 

it  is  excluded  from  the  great  organization  of  the  ego  and  is  subject  to 
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laws  which  govern  the  realm  of  the  unconscious’." 
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This  insoluble  bonding,  in  its  turn,  made  the  rugged  terrain  hidden 
underneath  the  plain  one  even  more  picturesque.  To  rush  forward 
without  outlining,  however  briefly,  the  story  of  the  expansion  of  the 
mind’s  topos  in  Freud’s  mind  will  only  damage  that  beauty. 

At  various  conjunctures,  Freud  forwarded  various  hypotheses.  The 
intersecting  tale  of  repression  and  the  Unconscious  go  somewhat  like 
this: 

Repression 

•  The  word  cathexis,  derived  from  the  Greek  Kathexis  meaning 
‘holding’,  is  of  utmost  importance.  ‘Cathexis’  (noun;  adjective, 
cathectic)  may  be  used  to  describe  investment  of  libidinal  energy 
in  a  person  (e.g.,  ‘father’)  or  in  an  object  (e.g.,  ‘leather  jacket’)  or 
in  an  idea  (e.g.,  the  Brahman). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ‘cathexis’:  freely  flowing  cathexis  that 
presses  on  towards  discharge  or  mobile  cathexis  and  its  opposite 
quiescent  /  bound  cathexis. 

•  The  Unconscious  ( Ucs .  for  short)  itself  is  triple-layered:  the 
descriptive,  dynamic  and  systematic.  The  other  name  for  the 
‘descriptive’  aspect  is  preconscious  (Pcs.  for  short). 

•  In  TID  Freud  held:  Pcs.  was  ‘completely  rational’;  it  was  a  ‘screen 
between  the  systems  Ucs.  and  consciousness’;  Pcs.  was  the  principal 
domain  of  bound  cathexis  and  Ucs.  was  that  of  the  mobile;  the 
train  of  thought  in  the  Pcs.  from  which  cathexis  gets  withdrawn 
finds  its  release  in  the  Ucs.;  but  then  the  same  train  of  thought  can 
be  annexed  by  other  trains  of  thought,  made  to  run  through 
reinforcement  -  in  that  event  it  gets  ‘drawn  into  the  unconscious’. 
One  of  the  major  formulations  of  TID  is:  the  task  of  Pcs.  is  to 
block  a  train  of  thought  initially  rejected  by  consciousness  as  morally 
questionable,  embarrassing,  socially  dangerous  etc.;  the  technical 
term  for  this  mode  of  blocking  is  inhibition;  but  then  there  are 
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‘wishful  impulses  derived  from  infancy,  which  can  neither  be 
destroyed  nor  inhibited',  these  thus  invariably  pass  on  to  the  Ucs. 
Although  Freud  does  not  make  the  explicit  distinction,  the  muted 
suggestion  is  that  the  term  to  be  associated  with  the  transformation 
of  these  impulses  in  the  Ucs.  is  repression. 

For  greater  measure,  inhibition  and  repression  (even  suppression) 

remain  entangled  in  TID.  But  there  is  also  a  perceptible  attempt  to 
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distinguish  them  in  the  book." 

Freud  takes  rather  a  long  time  before  he  is  able  to  theorize  upon 
the  material  difference  between  inhibition  and  repression.  That 
begins  to  happen  when  he  starts  to  reserve  the  word  symptom  for 
the  trace  of  an  inhibited  /  repressed  isolated  impulse. 

In  TID  itself  appears  a  profound  corollary:  symptoms  indicating 
‘infantile  regression’  are  commonplace  -  ‘that  what  is  suppressed 
continues  to  exist  in  normal  people  as  well  as  abnormal’."9 
In  the  short  1915  essay  ‘Repression’  Freud  introduces  a  nuanced 
differentiation  in  the  concept  of  ‘repression’.  According  to  it,  the 
first  phase  of  ‘repression’  called  primal  repression  consists  in  the 
denial  by  the  consciousness  of  some  psychical  (ideational) 
representative.  This  leads  to  fixation.  But,  since  the  impulse  has 
the  obstinacy  to  persist  despite  the  denial,  it  enters  the  Unconscious 
and  gets  mixed  up  with  other  trains  of  thought  originating  elsewhere. 
This  generates  repression  proper.  ‘Repression  proper,  therefore,  is 
actually  an  after-pressure’.30 

Freud  further  expands  his  theory  of  dreams  in  An  Autobiographical 
Study  (1925;  hereafter,  AOS).  Investigations  enable  Freud  to  frame 
a  series  of  hypotheses. 

Among  latent  dream-thoughts  there  always  lurks  the  possibility  of 
the  lurking  of  an  element  that  does  not  satisfy  the  condition  of 
being  ‘intelligible’.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  ‘intelligible’  ones,  the 
‘residues  of  waking  life’  or  day’s  residues.  ‘Isolated’  and 
‘unintelligent’,  the  odd  element  is  of  a  ‘wishful  impulse’,  and  being 
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so,  more  often  than  not,  is  ‘of  a  very  repellent  kind’.  Yet,  given 

man’s  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  things  irrational,  that  obnoxious 

impulse,  in  truth,  is  the  ‘actual  constructor  of  the  dream’.  For  that 

to  work  the  socially  unacceptable  impulse  has  to  be  somehow  curbed 

-  and,  (circular  though  the  picture  is),  it  is  this  curbing  which  gives 

to  the  ‘wishful  impulse’  the  look  of  the  ‘unintelligible’.  The 

censorship  imposed  on  the  sickening  urge  re-organizes  the  day’s 

residues  resulting  in  dream-distortions.  The  technical  word  for  the 

mechanism  of  censorship  is  repression.  Thus,  a  ‘dream’  may  be 
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defined  as  the  (disguised)  fulfillment  of  a  (repressed)  wish. 

In  AOS  Freud’s  theory  of  ‘repression’  shows  greater  signs  of 
maturity.  It  now  accomplishes  two  goals  at  one  stroke.  Repression 
affords  admittance  to  the  inadmissible  and  creates  an  elbow-space 
for  the  abhorrent  but  delightsome  impulse  in  the  Ucs.  -  it  not  only 
allows  for  the  inclusion  of  the  strictly  excluded,  repression  also 
facilitates  the  secret  celebration  of  the  communally  forbidden! 

Far  too  pleased  with  himself,  Freud  trumpeted  his  achievement 
with  unconcealed  glee  in  AOS:  ‘I  named  the  process  by  which  the 
impulse  [was]  debarred  from  access  to  consciousness  and  to  direct 
motor  discharge  but  at  the  same  time  retained  its  full  cathexis  of 

energy  repression;  it  was  a  novelty,  and  nothing  like  it  had  ever 
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before  been  recognized  in  mental  life’. 

•  In  terms  of  construction,  this  novelty  reached  its  apex  when  it  was 
completely  merged  with  or  immersed  in  the  Ucs.:  ‘The  repressed 
is  the  prototype  of  the  unconscious’  ( The  Ego  and  the  Id). 

The  Unconscious 

•  Freud  opts  for  the  tripartite  division  of  Ucs.  -  descriptive,  dynamic, 
systematic  -  in  1912.  The  division  gets  spelled  out  in  his  short 
paper  ‘A  Note  on  the  Unconscious  in  Psychoanalysis’,  written 
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originally  in  English. 

•  This  picture  gets  to  be  both  vivid  and  fulsome  in  Freud’s  (ultimate) 
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book  AOP  (1940).  We  learn  from  it:  the  ‘upper  region’  of  the 
‘depthless’  horde  called  the  Unconscious  is  ‘unconscious  only 
descriptively’  -  the  ‘upper  region’,  ‘as  a  rule’,  extends  on  its  own 
and  ‘pushes  its  way  forward  into  consciousness’.34 
This  means  that  the  unconscious  itself  is  internally  ‘split’  -  while 
its  ‘latent’36  portion,  the  portion  capable  of  verbalisation,  is  the 
‘preconscious’,  the  remainder  is  ‘dynamic’  -  and,  it  is  the 
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‘dynamic’  portion  that  is  ‘the  unconscious  proper’. 

While  the  system  Preconscious  contains  ‘word-presentations’  of 
things,  the  system  Unconscious  ( Ucs .)  contains  either  ‘direct 
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memory-images’  or ‘remoter  memory-traces’  of ‘thing-cathexes’. 

•  Still,  there  remains  a  little  confusion  as  to  the  ‘scope’  of  the 
Unconscious  denominated  as  ‘the  system  Ucs.\ 

In  the  earlier  passages  of  TID,  ‘the  system  Ucs .’  was  simply  the 
‘repressed’  -  but  the  final  section  of  the  book  intimated  that  that 
order  of  spatial  allocation  for  the  Ucs.  was  not  adequate.40 
The  last  two  sentences  of  ‘A  Note  on  the  Unconscious  in 
Psychoanalysis’  read:  ‘In  German,  I  propose  to  denote  [the]  system 
by  the  letters  Ubw  [i.e.  Ucs.],  an  abbreviation  of  the  German  word 
“UnbewuBt”.  And  this  is  the  third  and  most  significant  sense  which 
the  term  “unconscious”  has  acquired  in  psychoanalysis’.41  This 
clearly  establishes  that  the  letters  Ucs.  were  to  be  set  apart  for 
symbolising  the  systemic  aspect  of  the  Unconscious. 

Strangely,  this  three-fold  division  gets  blurred  in  Freud’s  1915  essay 
‘The  Unconscious’.  There  we  ‘no  longer  [have]  three  uses  of  the 
term  “unconscious”  but  only  two’.4"  Due  to  ‘cartographic’ 
readjustment  (or  perhaps  to  absentmindedness),  the  ‘dynamic’ 
somehow  passes  out  of  the  picture. 

•  However,  Freud  reverts  back  to  the  tripartite  division  in  1923,  in 
The  Ego  and  the  Id. 

So,  despite  the  occasional  bleariness,  it  all  boiled  down  to  saying  that 
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the  Unconscious  had  three  parts:  the  ‘descriptive’  or  the  preconscious, 
the  ‘dynamic’  or  the  unrepressed  unconscious  and  the  ‘systematic’  or 
the  repressed  unconscious.  The  tacit  assumption  was  that  although 
‘the  repressed  [was]  the  prototype  of  the  unconscious’43  -  and  only 
the  repressed  unconscious  was  the  unconscious  proper  or  the  Ucs.  - 
not  the  whole  of  the  Unconscious  was  repressed. 

Delimiting  was  mandatory  for  the  mapping  of  ‘mental  spheres’.  But, 
it  is  equally  true  that  Freud  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  respect  ‘fixed 
boundaries’.  In  his  opinion,  the  ‘three  qualities’  -  conscious, 
preconscious,  unconscious  proper  -  could  be  ‘attributed’  to  every 
‘psychical  process’  and  the  dividing  lines  between  them  were  ‘neither 
absolute  nor  permanent’.44 

Freud  did  not  consider  the  task  of  decoding  the  preconscious  difficult. 
Fie  held  that  the  ‘preconscious  [becomes]  conscious  ...  without  any 
[external]  assistance.’45 

Yet  -  and  this  is  certainly  ironic  -  Freud’s  latter-day  detractors  who 
at  the  same  moment  were  his  admirers  found  much  to  learn  from  his 
construction  of  the  preconscious.  For  example,  in  a  tangential  reference 
to  the  notion  of  discourse  ‘latent’  in  Freudian  Science,  Jacques  Derrida 
(rather  mischievously)  remarked  in  his  essay  ‘Freud  and  the  Scene  of 
Writing’  (1966):  ‘...  the  preconscious  is  the  place  [Freud]  assigns  to 
the  verbal.  Without  that,  would  Freud  have  taught  us  anything  new?’46 

The  Copernican  Revolution 

Upsetting  theories  of  psychology  ensconced  comfortably  within  the 
cocoon  of  the  ‘consciousness’  made  room  for  the  discovery  of  a  new 
psychic  centre  called  ‘the  unconscious  proper’.  And  this  ‘discovery’ 
launched  a  programme  of  ‘decentring’  which  (in  Jacques  Lacan’s 
estimate)  was  a  ‘Copernican  revolution’  more  earth-shattering  than 
the  ones  brought  about  by  Copernicus  or  Darwin.47 
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Freud  brought  anti-anthropocentrism  -  a  trend  set  in  motion  by  Nicolaus 
Copernicus  (1473  -  1543),  Charles  Darwin  (1809  -  1882)  and  bolstered 
by  Galileo  Galilei  (1564  -  1642),  Karl  Marx  (1818  -  1883)  among 
others  -  to  its  logical  finality.  Freud’s  solemn  ‘revolutionary’ 
proclamation  was:  ‘human  beings  [could  not]  claim  to  be  the  centre 
of  anything'.48 

The  ‘unconscious  proper’  stood  as  a  ‘witness  to  the  impossibility  of 
anyone  attaining  what  the  philosophers  call  the  state  of  satisfaction  in 
harmony  with  the  self’.49 

In  addition  to  cancelling  out  the  ‘Flegelian  [notion  of]  identity  [which] 
triumphed  over  all  alienations  and  internal  divisions,’50  the  Freudian 
decentring  opened  a  path  for  probing  into  inter-subjective  compulsions. 

‘Inter-subjective  compulsions’  in  Freud’s  dictionary  indexed  a  triad  of 
trying  experiences.  For  the  scientist  of  Mind,  the  indefeasible  state  of 
‘inter-subjectivity’  indicated  that  in  conjunction  with  being  constantly 
‘aware’  of  the  external  bombardments  of  ‘stimuli’  every  single  ego 
had  also  to  fend  with  its  id  and  the  super-ego.51  These  dire  necessities, 
by  the  very  conditions  of  their  operations  necessiate  the  coalescing  of 
‘deep  structures’.  And,  the  same  ‘deep  structure’,  (along  with  the 
concomitant  ‘depth-psychology’  ),  was  an  unambiguous  rebuttal  of 
the  liberal  but  facile  conceit  of  ‘individual  freedom’.  It  was  this  pre¬ 
meditated  or,  better  still,  motivated  a-historical  move  on  part  of 
psychoanalysis  which  enabled  it  to  theorise  on  the  geographical  layout 
of  the  human  mindscape.  Playing  around  with  ‘images  derived  from 
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a  set  of  ideas  relating  to  a  struggle  for  a  piece  of  ground,’ 
psychoanalysis  delved  into  the  (pre-logical)  calculus  of  (mental) 
territoriality.  But,  how  did  one  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  Unconscious? 
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The  Poesy  of  Translation 

Having  invited  upon  itself  the  onerous  weight  of  spatial  metaphors,  the 
science  of  psychoanalysis  had  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  ‘unearthing’ 
the  material  ‘deposited’  within  the  psyche.  Freud  had  to  invent  a  special 
vocabulary  for  the  retrieval  of  psychic  possessions  that  inevitably  resisted 
all  attempts  to  ‘dig’  them  up.  Sensing  that  internal  impressions  were  not 
quite  amenable  to  causal  explications  in  terms  of  personal  ‘histories’, 
Freud  quickly  arrived  to  the  conclusion:  ‘ ...  we  infer  that  the  maintenance 
of  certain  internal  resistances  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  normality’.54  So, 
‘excavating’  the  pre -personal  elements  embedded  in  the  psyche  which 
were  ‘embarrassing’  to  the  ‘normal’  self  was  like  instituting  a  programme 
of ‘translation’  55  -  moreover,  the  ‘translation’  was  to  be  conducted  with 
the  aid  of  inadvertent  self-betrayals  of  persons  distressed  enough  to  long 
for  their  injured  or  lost  ‘normalcy’!  Here  the  textual  lesson  was:  ‘we 
should  look  for  the  truth  about  ourselves,  not  in  the  “ego’’  of  the 
philosophers  but  in  aberrations,  dreams,  caprices,  bungled  actions,  and 
so  on’.'  One  learned  it  was  not  some  single  ‘original’  sufficient-unto- 
itself  text,  but  translated  texts,  texts  potentially  multiple  but  necessarily 
contorted  by  countless,  often  unaccountable  slips,  that  were  more 
dependable  in  the  matter  of  self-understanding.  In  a  similar  vein,  one 
also  learned,  acquiring  self-knowledge  was  more  or  less  the  same  as 
making  the  mistake  of  incriminating  oneself  without  intending  to  do  so 
-  it  was  like  damning  oneself  beyond  redemption  in  the  very  act  of 
proceeding  towards  the  goal  of  salvation. 

The  psychoanalyst  therefore,  unlike  the  Catholic  priest,  could  never 
deem  the  confession  -  that  heart-felt  transparent  outpouring  from  the 
‘soul’  -  to  be  his  base-text.  The  hermeneutic  procedures  associated 
with  the  genre  of  ‘confession’  were  useless  for  the  investigator  who 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  had  no  access  to  any  well-integrated  ‘body 
of  words’  or  to  any  totalising,  already-achieved  order  of  signification. 
Experts  engaged  in  expounding  upon  the  moral  ramifications  of 
‘confessions’  could  afford  the  luxury  of  dealing  with  words  which, 
even  if  ‘false’,  were  ‘substantially  meaningful’.  But  the  psychoanalyst 
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had  to  begin  his  search  with  words  ‘denuded’  of  meaning.  Sharply 
opposed  to  the  Catholic  priest  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
detective,  the  man  bent  upon  ‘unmasking’  the  psyche  was  at  a  handicap 
-  he  was  always  ‘once  removed’  from  the  Truth.  To  make  the  matter 
more  irksome,  (and,  this  time  opposed  to  detectives  moulded  in  the 
classical  style),  the  psychoanalyst  could  not  bank  on  ‘rational  motives’ 
to  hit  upon  the  Truth  by  backward  induction.  Even  if  he  delved  into 
the  nether  region  of  ‘sex’  and  gave  thought  to  involute  connections 
between  ‘property’  and  ‘propriety’,  the  psychoanalyst  could  not,  unlike 
the  classical  criminologist,  treat  ‘sex’  and  ‘money’  as  two  of  the  most 
reliable  giveaways  in  the  tricky  business  of  detecting  Ties’  and  catching 
‘transgressors’. 

The  psychoanalyst  -  committed  as  he  was  to  his  Science’s  two 
foundational  axioms  -  could  neither  escape  nor  extricate  himself  from 
the  labyrinth  of  ‘translations’.  This  being  the  case,  he  had  to  develop 
skills  which  would  allow  him  to  undertake  the  act  of  ‘re-translation’ 
in  keeping  with  a  specific  usage  of  the  verb  ‘to  translate’  -  he  would 
have  ‘to  translate’  in  the  sense  of  ‘changing  spatial  coordinates  of 
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[things]  without  rotation’. 

[Twice  in  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  screenplay  on  Freud  -  once  in  scene  14 
of  Part  III  and  again,  with  a  slight  variation,  in  scene  28  of  the  same 
part  -  we  hear  Freud,  now  middle-aged  and  widely  reputed,  explaining 
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his  method  to  his  patients: 

Well,  you’ll  talk  about  whatever  you  like.  You’ll  say  everything 
that  comes  into  your  mind,  however  preposterous  it  may  seem. 
Nothing’s  accidental:  if  you  think  about  a  horse  rather  than  a 
hat,  there’s  some  deep  reason  for  it ...  We’ll  search  together  for 
the  reason  behind  such  associations  of  the  ideas. 

Probably  to  satisfy  his  penchant  for  turning  out  pungent  sentences  and 
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also  to  assist  the  director  and  actors  in  their  understanding  of  Freud’s 
psychology,  Sartre  inserted  this  thumbnail-like  impression  of  his  hero 
at  the  very  opening  of  the  film-script’s  third  part: 

Freud  has  acquired  an  almost  tyrannical  sureness  and  authority, 
above  all  with  his  patients...  Fie  has  become  what  one  might 
call  a  man  of  violence,  ready  to  violate  his  patients’ 
consciousness  to  satisfy  his  scientific  curiosity.] 

But,  it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  that  the  Freudian  act  of  ‘translation’, 
crafted  though  with  genuine  seriousness,  was  also  comic  in  temper.  It 
was  also  scaffolding  for  the  mounting  of  an  elaborate  joke  premised 
on  ‘nostalgia’:  by  the  very  process  of  ‘seeing  through’  repression,  it 
invariably  awakened  the  memory  of  the  ‘oceanic’  ‘total  energy  of 
Eros,  [that  is,  the]  “libido”,  present  in  the  ...  initial  state  ...  [of] 
undifferentiated  ego-id.’59 

Put  in  non-professional  language,  the  act  of  ‘translating’  neurosis  was 
the  same  as  transporting  the  ‘normalized  patient’  to  the  ‘shores’  of  the 
everlastingly  unapproachable  ‘ocean’  of  libido! 

It  really  is  not  surprising  that  the  scientist  who  ‘revealed’  that  a  practice 
as  innocuous  as  cutting  jokes  had  something  to  do  with  the  shady 
Unconscious  was  none  other  than  Sigmund  Freud.  That  ‘revelation’ 
came  in  the  book  Jokes  and  their  Relation  to  the  Unconscious.  It  is  not 
pure  happenstance  either  that  Freud  kept  the  manuscript  of  Jokes  and 
their  Relation  to  the  Unconscious  and  the  manuscript  of  Three  Essays 
on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality  ‘on  adjoining  tables  and  added  to  one  or 
the  other  according  to  his  mood’60  and  that  the  two  books  were 
published  the  same  year  -  1905,  that  is. 
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A  New  Feather  in  the  CapitaFs  Cap 

Soon  Vienna  -  the  capital  of  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  -  became  the 
capital  of  Psychoanalysis.  It  was  from  there  that  inferences  drawn  by 
Freud  from  his  experiments  in  making  cross-sectional  incisions  into 
disturbed  minds  passed  on  to  other  lands. 

Freud’s  TID  (1899  /  1900),  The  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life 
(1901),  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality  (1905)  and  other 
‘seminal’  texts  followed  one  after  another  at  regular  intervals  and  his 
‘modernist’  message  vis-a-vis  the  human  psyche  spread  in  all  directions. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  steady  acclimatisation  of  ideas  ‘native’  to  Vienna 
in  foreign  nations  had  no  curative  impact  on  the  Viennese  brand  of  the 
‘psychopathology  of  everyday’.  Though  ‘some  of  its  richest  and 
most  cultured  residents  were  Jews...  Vienna  pioneered  modern 
anti-Semitism.’61  What  was  worse,  instead  of  dying  out,  this 
predilection  survived  all  psychoanalytic  assaults  on  inherited  prejudices 
-  the  simmering  ressentiment  towards  (supposedly  money-minded, 
mean-minded)  Jews  grew  to  be  more  and  more  virulent  in  Vienna. 

[In  Sartre’s  film-script  -  immediately  after  he  identifies  ‘pettiness’  as 
the  common-most  Viennese  psychic  disorder  -  Freud  expresses  his 
repugnance  for  his  co-citizens  even  more  strongly:62 

And  if  you  count  the  tourists,  more  anti-Semites  than  there  are 
inhabitants’.] 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  1919  Treaty  of  Versailles  contributed 
greatly  to  the  further  buttressing  of  the  anti-Semitic  discourse.  It 
facilitated  a  fearsome  foregrounding  of  the  discourse  in  Germany  and 
Austria  during  the  post-Great  War  days.  The  positioning  was  so 
spectacular  that  the  phenomenon  seemed  to  defy  all  rational 
comprehension.  The  campaigns  aimed  at  splitting  the  Judeo-Christian 
Combine  gathered  such  terrible  momentum  that  Sigmund  Freud,  one 
of  the  ‘most  cultured  Jews’  residing  in  Vienna  from  1860  had  to 
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immigrate  to  London  in  1938.  After  Adolph  Hitler,  the  Aryan  Superman 
attacked  Austria  in  1938  (and  prior  to  that  got  Freud’s  books  to  be 
publicly  burnt  in  Berlin),  Freud  sought  refuge  in  the  city  reputed  for 
its  tolerance  and  liberal  hospitality.  But,  the  stay  was  very  brief.  Freud’s 
death  on  23  September  1939  -  twenty  days  after  the  United  Kingdom 
and  France  declared  war  on  Germany  on  3  September  -  cut  it  short. 

TWO 

I  mean,  my  wisdom  is  insignificant,  or  as  untrustworthy  as  a  dream.63 

— Socrates  in  Plato’s  Symposium 

Wystan  Hugh  Auden’s  (1907-1973)  correspondence  shows  that  within 
a  month  of  Freud’s  death,  Auden  had  started  working  on  an  elegy 
titled  ‘In  Memory  of  Sigmund  Freud’.  The  poem  first  appeared  in 
print  in  1 940.  The  elegy  composed  by  Auden,  a  poet  who  personally 
was  not  quite  reconciled  to  the  normative  codes  of  sexual  behaviour 
formalised  by  nineteenth  century  sexologists,  was  rather  long.  And,  in 
the  tribute  running  into  twenty-eight  quatrains,  Auden  made  several 
perspicuous  comments  on  the  interconnectedness  between  the  art  of 
psychoanalysis  and  the  personality  of  the  just-departed  Father  of  the 
newborn  science.  Binding  the  discursive  dictions  of  a  practice 
predicated  on  listening  with  the  condition  of  isolation  imposed  on  the 
listener  due  to  certain  insurmountable  historical  reasons,  W.  H.  Auden 
said:64 

If  some  traces  of  the  autocratic  pose, 
the  paternal  strictness  he  distrusted,  still 
clung  to  his  utterance  and  features, 
it  was  a  protective  coloration 

for  one  who’d  lived  among  enemies  so  long  ... 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Auden  to  pen  elegies  in  which  objects  of 
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adulation  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  flawless  gods.  He  faced  no 
problem  in  admitting  that  Freud  was  ‘often  wrong  and,  at  times,  absurd’. 
Even  so,  he  insisted  that  such  was  Freud’s  ‘technique  of  unsettlement’ 
that  ‘the  ancient  cultures  of  conceit  foresaw  [in  it]  the  fall  of  princes 
[leading  to  the  shattering  of]  the  monolith  of  State.  ’  In  Auden’s  poetic 
interpretation  of  Freud’s  science,  psychoanalytic  ‘unsettlement’  was 
brought  about  by  inducing  one  to  ‘remember  like  the  old  and  be 
honest  like  children.’  Freud’s  ‘technique’  was  effective  precisely  because 
Freud  ‘wasn’t  clever  at  all.’  Shunning  cleverness  in  order  to  shun  ‘our 
dishonest  mood  of  denial,’  Freud  ‘merely  told  the  unhappy  Present  to 
recite  the  Past.’  Paying,  as  it  were,  his  last  respects  to  the  ‘important 
Jew  who  [had]  died  in  exile  [and  had  gone]  back  to  the  earth  in 
London,’  Auden  made  this  prophetic  remark  about  the  never-to-be 
allayed  spectre  of  Sigmund  Freud: 

to  us  he  is  no  more  a  person 

now  but  a  whole  climate  of  opinion 

under  whom  we  conduct  our  different  lives: 

Like  weather  he  can  only  hinder  or  help  ... 

Keeping  in  mind  the  double-edged  assurance  -  ‘like  weather  [Freud] 
can  only  hinder  or  help’  -  we  now  move  back  to  BPP.  Trusting  Auden’s 
judgement  that  Freud  today  is  a  sign  diffused  enough  to  stand  for  ‘a 
whole  climate  of  opinion,’  we  re-tum  to  a  few  suggestions  made 
provisionally  in  the  book  put  together  shortly  after  the  catastrophic 
Great  War.  We  do  so  only  to  use  them  as  pre-texts  for  an  understanding 
of  the  present-day  sense  of  being  haunted  by  a  coming  Event  of 
Catastrophe,  an  Event  so  terrifying  as  to  exceed  all  the  horrific 
descriptions  provided  by  every  previous  apocalyptic  account. 
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THREE 


He  was  in  that  familiar  state  ...  of  incoherent  ideas  spreading 
outward  without  a  center,  so  characteristic  of  the  present,  and 
whose  strange  arithmetic  adds  up  to  a  random  proliferation  of 
numbers  without  forming  a  unit.65 

— Robert  Musil,  The  Man  without  Qualities 

Picking  up  the  pen  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
self-consuming  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  Freud  introduced  in  BPP 
a  number  of  novel  conjectures.  Most  of  them  revolved  round  the 
theme  of  ‘Compulsion  to  Repeat’  and  there  was  one  over-arching 
postulate  that  linked  them  together.  That  postulate  was:  the  ‘compulsion 
to  repeat’  was  ‘powerful  enough  to  disregard  the  pleasure  principle.’66 
It  has  the  immediate  effect  of  raising  questions  such  as  what  the  word 
‘disregard’  exactly  connotes  here,  and  what  the  secret  is  that  renders 
the  occurrence  of  ‘repetition’  the  ‘power’  to  supersede  the  ‘pleasure 
principle’.  More  importantly,  we  are  left  wondering  if  that  ‘secret’ 
indirectly  implies  that  the  very  conceptualisation  of  the  ‘pleasure 
principle’  -  and  Freud  was  fixated  on  that  principle  for  a  very  long 
time  -  underwent  a  drastic  emendation  in  BPP. 

Freud’s  Teleological  Theory  of  ‘Wish’ 

In  the  penultimate  section  of  TID  titled  ‘The  Primary  and  Secondary 
Processes  -  Repression’,  we  come  across  a  rather  odd-sounding  term: 
the  ‘unpleasure  principle’67.  Eleven  years  later,  in  the  essay 
‘Formulations  of  the  Two  Principles  of  Mental  Functioning’  (1911), 
Freud  abandoned  the  expression  ‘unpleasure  principle’  for  ‘pleasure 
principle’.  Negotiating  the  passage  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  Freud 
said,  ‘The  governing  purpose  obeyed  by  primary  processes  is  easy  to 
recognize;  it  is  described  as  the  pleasure -unpleasure  principle,  or  more 
shortly  the  pleasure  principle.’68  From  then  on,  the  expression  ‘pleasure 
principle’  became  one  of  recurrent  motifs  in  Freud’s  discourse. 
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One  can  argue,  on  the  basis  of  the  nomenclature  alone,  that  contrary  to 
the  ‘pleasure  principle’,  the  ‘unpleasure  principle’  was  more  adept  in 
describing  a  negative  state.  The  subsequent  career  of  the  term  shows 
that  Freud  did  not  attach  much  significance  to  the  conceptual  differences 
between  principles  associated  with  ‘pleasure’  and  ‘unpleasure’  -  the 
principle  that  posited  a  quality  and  the  one  that  negated  it  both  alluded 
to  the  existential  impulse  of  ‘self-preservation’69.  Therefore,  the  urge 
towards  the  ‘avoidance  of  what  [was]  distressing’  ,  that  is,  to  respond 
to  the  ‘unpleasure  principle’,  and  the  urge  to  minimise  the  ‘difficulties 
of  the  external  world’  to  the  best  of  one’s  capabilities,  that  is,  to  respond 
to  the  ‘pleasure  principle’,  were  quite  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  slide 
from  ‘unpleasure’  to  ‘pleasure’  brought  about  quiet  but  subtle  ideational 
metamorphoses  in  Freud’s  theorisation.  That  ‘slide’  was  partly 
foreshadowed  in  the  definition  of  wish  supplied  by  Freud  in  TID.  Fie 
had  written  there:  ‘[The]  current  [present  in  the  psychical]  apparatus 
[which]  start[s]  from  unpleasure  and  aim[s]  at  pleasure,  [is]  “wish”’.72 

Freud’s  theory  of  the  wish  constituted  a  three-tier  system.  The  three 
axioms  related  to  the  tiers  were: 

1 .  To  plot  any  human  action  is  to  pursue  the  vector-line  of  wish. 

(If  men  could  conduct  their  lives  in  a  perfectly  peaceful  environment, 
they  would  have  encountered  no  difficulty  in  achieving  an 

uninterrupted  flow  of  ‘[the]  current  [present  in  the  psychical] 
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apparatus  [which]  start[s]  from  unpleasure  and  aim[s]  at  pleasure.’ 
Unfortunately  however,  men  do  not  dwell  in  a  ‘natural  state’  -  it 
is  well  nigh  impossible  to  stage  all  one’s  wishes  on  the  plane  of 
consciousness.  As  a  result,  the  ‘current’  of  wish  undergoes  regular 
short-circuits.) 

2.  There  are  certain  ‘wishful  impulses  derived  from  infancy,  which 
can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  inhibited.’74 

(The  realm  proper  to  such  obdurate  but  ‘anti-social’  wishes  is  the 
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Unconscious.  The  untameable  wishes  undergo  either  condensation 
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or  displacement  and  speak  through  images  in  dream-works  and 
similar  ‘childish’  games.) 

3.  Having  access  to  memory,  the  preconscious  system  is  ‘in  a  position 
to  inhibit  any  development  of  unpleasure  that  may  proceed  from  it.’ 
(It  is  the  duty  of  the  preconscious  to  recognise  those  wishes  whose 
‘fulfillment  would  no  longer  generate  an  effect  of  pleasure  but  of 
unpleasure. ’  This  ‘recognition’  in  turn  prompts  ‘transformation’. 
And,  ‘it  is  precisely  [the]  transformation  of  affect  which  constitutes 
the  essence  of  ...  “repression”.’76) 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  practical  implications  of  ‘repression’  in 
TID  and  those  of  ‘repression’  in  The  Ego  and  the  Id  or  ISA  are 
markedly  different.  From  equating  ‘inhibition’  with  ‘repression’  and 
leaving  it  to  the  domain  of  the  preconscious  (1900)  to  saying,  ‘the 
repressed  is  the  prototype  of  the  unconscious’  (1923)  or  ‘the  repressed 
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is  ...  subject  only  to  laws  which  govern  the  realm  of  the  unconscious’ 
(1926),  Freud,  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  covered  a 
ground  that  wholly  altered  the  meaning  of  repression. 

The  beginning  of  this  change  is  already  visible  in  Freud’s  1915  essay 
titled  ‘Repression’.  Trying  desperately  to  disassociate  words  like 
‘disavowal’,  ‘denial’  (and  even  ‘defence’)  from  ‘repression’  ,  Freud 

arrived  to  the  notion  that  ‘repression’  itself  was  composed  of  two  blocks, 
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one,  (ordinary)  repression,  and  the  other,  Repression  proper. 

Repression  proper  was  as  if  a  premonition  that  something  called  the 
Unconscious  proper  was  awaiting  ‘discovery’  at  some  near-at-hand 
theoretical  frontier. 

The  text  in  which  the  gradual  rise  of  the  ‘pleasure  principle’,  ‘repression 
proper’,  ‘unconscious  proper’  etc.  combined  to  form  a  united  front  against 
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much  of  what  Freud  himself  had  hitherto  taken  for  granted  was  BPP. 
The  ‘combination’  was  so  dramatic  that  it  galvanised  Freud  to  rush  into 
areas  about  which  not  even  his  worst  nightmares  had  given  him  any 
prior  intimation.  To  reach  the  point  where  the  structural  imperatives 
centred  on  ‘wish’  and  ‘wish- fulfillment’  in  the  Freudian  science  abruptly 
became  ‘unstuck’,  we  shall  have  to  move  back  a  little. 

Freudian  Critique  of  the  Teleological  Theory  of  ‘Wish’ 

Immediately  after  introducing  the  ‘pleasure  principle’  in  ‘Formulations 
of  the  Two  Principles  of  Mental  Functioning’  (1911),  Freud  had  shifted 
his  attention  to  the  ‘reality  principle’.  Delighted  by  the  clarity  brought 
about  by  the  antimony  of  the  two  principles,  Freud  had  written  in  the 
essay,  ‘[The]  setting-up  of  the  reality  principle  [has]  proved  to  be  a 
momentous  step.’  It  was  this  ‘setting-up’  which  allowed  Freud  to 
separate  primary  and  secondary  mental  processes  and  link  the  first  to 
the  ‘pleasure  principle’  and  the  second  to  the  ‘reality  principle’.  He 
believed  then,  in  order  to  ‘locate’  oneself  in  the  social  world  with 
‘dignity’,  it  was  mandatory  on  the  part  of  every  subject  to  be  ‘realistic’ 
in  expectation  and  work  towards  ‘the  replacement  of  the  “pleasure 
principle”  by  the  “reality  principle’”.  This  promised  three  openings: 

1.  All  pedagogic  exercises  -  ‘without  more  ado’  -  could  be  regarded 
as  being  ‘incitements  to  the  conquest  of  the  pleasure  principle’. 
It  was  as  though,  Education  by  default,  contributed  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  ‘secondary  mental  processes’. 

2.  Endowing  primacy  to  ‘primary  processes’  over  ‘secondary  processes’ 
manifests  in  various  forms. 

‘The  phantasying  [involved]  in  children’s  play  [or]  day-dreaming ’ 
and  other  such  ‘originary’  impulses  indicate  that  in  their  case 
‘pleasure  principle’  is  more  active  than  ‘reality  principle’. 

3.  Art  is  that  arena  where  a  kind  of  ‘reconciliation’  takes  place  between 
the  principles  of  ‘pleasure’  and  ‘reality’. 
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The  artist  is  the  person  who  succeeds  in  establishing  a  finely 
modulated  ‘balance’  between  ‘ pleasure-ego ’  and  ‘ reality-ego ’  . 
Nonetheless,  there  is  no  a-priori  scheme  by  which  that  ‘balance’ 
can  be  audited.  For,  by  turning  back  and  forth,  by  moving  from  the 
‘pleasure  principle’  to  the  ‘reality  principle’  and  vice-versa,  the 
artist  ‘mould[s]  his  phantasies  into  truths  of  a  new  kind,  which  are 
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valued  by  men  as  precious  reflections  of  reality .’ 

In  the  1900  book  TID,  Freud  had  dismissed  outright  the  possibility 
that  the  ‘activity’  of  the  ‘preconscious’  system  could  ‘set  itself  entirely 
from  the  unpleasure  principle  and  proceed  without  troubling  about  the 
unpleasure  of  memories.’  The  regulatory  authority  of  the  ‘unpleasure 
principle’  over  both  the  ‘preconscious’  and  the  ‘unconscious’  was 
absolute  in  TID85 .  But,  in  the  matter  of  a  decade,  there  was  a  drastic 
swerve  in  his  attitude.  Freud  concluded  the  1911  essay  ‘Formulations 
of  the  Two  Principles  of  Mental  Functioning’  with  this  plea:  ‘I  hope 
it  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  benevolent  reader  how  in  these 
pages  ...  the  dominance  of  the  reality  principle  is  beginning.’86 

But,  peculiarly,  even  while  the  ‘pleasure  principle’  wholly  subsumed 
the  ‘unpleasure  principle’,  the  former  started  to  show  signs  of  intrinsic 
vulnerability  as  well  as  strange  capacities  in  BPP.  Freud  was  ready  to 
admit  in  1920:  ‘[the  pleasure  principle  was]  from  the  very  outset 
inefficient  and  even  highly  dangerous.’  The  logical  offshoot  of  this 
admission  was  the  indirect  admission  of  weakening  of  the  earlier  faith 
in  ‘the  dominance  of  the  reality  principle’.  Freud  thus  was  driven  to 
admit  further  that  ‘  [even  after  the  replacement  of  the  pleasure  principle 
by  the  reality  principle]  the  latter  principle  does  not  abandon  the 
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intention  of  ultimately  obtaining  pleasure.’ 

Paradoxically,  the  reason  that  called  for  redrawing  the  clinically  neat 
picture  of  the  two  principles  sketched  in  ‘Formulations  of  the  Two 
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Principles  of  Mental  Functioning’  was  one  unremitting  failure  in  the 
field  of  Education !  The  calm  supposal  that  the  ulterior  goal  of  all 
pedagogic  practices  was  to  attune  subjects  to  the  ‘reality  principle’ 
itself  became  problematic.  The  question  of  Education  causing  ‘more 
ado’90  than  he  had  bargained  for,  Freud  found  himself  ruefully 
complaining  in  BPP:  ‘The  pleasure  principle  long  persists,  however, 
as  the  method  of  working  employed  by  the  sexual  instincts,  which  are 
so  hard  to  “educate”!’91 

By  allowing  for  the  ‘inefficient  [but]  highly  dangerous’  '  ‘pleasure 
principle’  to  spill  into  the  ‘reality  principle’,  Freud  was,  as  it  were, 
actuated  to  consider  possibilities  like: 

•  The  ‘preconscious’  system  could  (at  least  to  a  certain  degree) 
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‘proceed  without  troubling  about  the  unpleasure  of  memories.’ 

•  There  could  be  a  kind  of  a  ‘current’  present  in  the  psychical 
apparatus  which  instead  of  ‘starting]  from  unpleasure  and  aim[ing] 
at  pleasure’94  had  precisely  the  opposite  intention. 

•  The  psychical  apparatus  could  be  motivated  by  wish  as  well  as  by 
something  that,  at  least  on  the  surface,  appeared  to  be  opposed  to  it. 
Using  a  word  Freud  had  himself  used  earlier,  let  us  call  this  (devious) 
inclination  counter-wish.  In  TID  (1899;  1900)  Freud  had  candidly 
admitted  that  many  of  his  ‘informants’  made  a  ‘remorseless  criticism’ 
of  his  explanation  of  dreams  in  terms  of  wish- fulfillment.  In  a  footnote 
added  in  the  1911  edition  of  TID,  he  used  the  expression  ‘counter¬ 
wish  dreams’  to  describe  the  perceptions  of  those  who  were  not 
comfortable  with  his  theory  -  but  then  he  thought  of  the  protesting 
analysands  as  being  misinformed.95 

But,  in  BPP  the  analyst  Freud  could  no  longer  stave  off  the 
‘remorseless  criticism’  of  many  of  his  analysands.  He  had  to  grant 
theoretical  respectability  to  Counter-wish  -  a  tendency  that  in 
contradistinction  to  wish  starts  from  pleasure  and  aims  at  unpleasure. 
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•  This  meant,  let  alone  examining  it,  it  was  impossible  to  perceive 
the  counter-wish  that  stemmed  from  pleasure  but  sought  satisfaction 
in  unpleasure,  within  the  economy  of  the  ‘pleasure  principle’. 

•  There  could  be  a  ‘most  intimate  nature  of  instincts  [which  was] 
powerful  enough  to  disregard  the  pleasure  principle.’96 

•  In  sum,  it  was  difficult  to  deny  that  there  exists  a  psychical  impulse 
perilous  enough  to  act  contrarily  to  the  existential  impulse  of 
‘  self-preservation’ ! 97 

Now,  to  investigate  the  ‘nature’  of  instincts  which  are  directed,  even  if 
only  outwardly,  towards  ‘unpleasure’  implies,  one  has  to  account  for 
not  just  ‘pleasure’  but  also  for  ‘pain’.  Interestingly,  ‘pain’  was  one  word 
whose  precise  significance  had  previously  eluded  Freud.  Fie  had 
confessed  in  ‘Repression’  (1915)  that  ‘[the]  case  of  pain  is  too  obscure 
to  give  us  any  help  in  our  purpose.  ’  That  Freud  was  never  able  to  rid 
himself  fully  of  this  sense  of  opacity  is  evident  from  the  observation  he 
made  at  the  very  end  of  ISA  (1926):  ‘We  know  very  little  about  pain.’" 

Added  to  the  difficulty  surrounding  ‘pain’  was  another  troublesome 
question  that  Freud  had  to,  by  his  own  logical  deductions,  face  in  BPP  - 
he  was  left  with  no  other  option  but  to  bring  within  the  ambits  of  his 
scrutiny  the  instinctual  impetus  opposed  to  that  of  ‘self-preservation’. 
Therefore,  (although  visibly  suffering  great  strains  for  doing  so),  he 
stipulated  in  the  Fourth  section  of  the  book: 

[There  is]  a  function  of  the  mental  apparatus  which,  though  it  does 
not  contradict  the  pleasure  principle,  is  nevertheless  independent 
of  it  and  seems  to  be  more  primitive  than  the  purpose  of  gaining 
pleasure  and  avoiding  unpleasure.  [Saying  this  means]  to  admit  for 
the  first  time  an  exception  to  the  proposition  that  dreams  are 
fulfillments  of  wishes.100 

The  Holy  Mess 

‘More  primitive’  is  the  catch  phrase,  here.  Speculating  on  the  ‘most 
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intimate  nature  of  instincts’  in  a  period  when  ‘war  neuroses’101  due  to 
the  1914-1918  Great  War  were  becoming  endemic  and  the  number  of 
‘human  derelicts’  exponentially  increasing,  Freud  found  himself 
contemplating  on  ‘regressions’  that  antedate  ‘regressions’  one  normally 
encountered. 

In  doing  so,  Freud  rushed  from  one  topic  to  another  with  astounding 
rapidity  in  BPP. 

As  though  impelled  by  what  for  the  want  of  a  better  figure  of  speech 
may  be  called  ‘controlled  frenzy’,  he  frequently  resorted  to  light-footed 
jumpstarts  and  screeching  stoppers.  BPP  thus  turns  out  to  be  a  book 
containing  a  medley  of  assertions  made  in  haste,  ideas  aborted  at 
mid-point,  theses  suspended  or  rectified  in  the  course  of  elaboration, 
unthought-through  but  radical  modifications  of  earlier  well-ordered 
precepts,  sudden  flashes  of  insight  blinding  enough  to  frighten  the  author 
himself  and  many  such  half-awake  half-somnambular  speculations. 

Furthermore,  Freud  dismissed  all  hitherto-existing  ‘scientific 

explanations’  in  connection  with  the  ‘origin  of  sexuality’  as  being 

hopelessly  inadequate  and  sought  solace  from  ‘fantastic’  hypotheses. 

Sorely  depressed  by  the  squeamish  attitude  of  the  psycho-scientific 

fraternity  towards  carnal  affairs,  he  took  recourse  to  the  world  of  ancient 

legends.  Just  before  closing  his  (unfinished)  investigations  into  the 

genesis  of  sexual  desire  with  the  optimistic  announcement,  ‘here  might 

be  the  starting-point  for  fresh  investigations’,  Freud  conceded 

(paradoxical  though  it  was)  that  as  regards  the  mysteries  of  sex,  ‘myths’ 

proffered  far  more  incisive  analyses  than  ‘science’.  Full  of  sullen  despair, 

Freud  confessed  with  piercing  regret:  ‘Science  has  so  little  to  tell  us 

about  the  origin  of  sexuality  that  we  can  liken  the  problem  to  a  darkness 
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into  which  not  so  much  as  a  ray  of  a  hypothesis  has  penetrated.’ 
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It  is  difficult  to  evade  this  discomforting  impression:  what  we  have  in 
BPP  is  nothing  short  of  a  holy  mess. 


Moreover,  Freud  himself  was  well  aware  of  the  ‘mess’.  As  Ernest 
Jones  (1879-1958)  -  the  Welsh  neurologist  who  besides  being  the  first 
English-language  practitioner  of  psychoanalysis  and  one  of  Freud’s 
most  faith- worthy  acolytes,  authored  a  three-volume  biography  of  Freud 
(I:  1953;  II:  1955;  III:  1957)  -  records,  Freud  confided  to  his  close 
associates,  ‘much  of  what  I  am  saying  in  [BPP]  is  pretty  obscure,  and 
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the  reader  must  make  what  he  can  of  it.’ 

Among  the  multitude  of  provocative  ideas  in  BPP,  there  are  at  the 
least  two  that  Freud  developed  further.  One  of  the  two  involves  ‘pain’ 
-  the  mysterious  sensation  to  which  Freud  had  given  some  attention 
in  the  1919  booklet  ‘A  Child  Is  Being  Beaten’:  A  Contribution  to  the 
Study  of  the  Origin  of  Sexual  Perversions  (henceforth  CBB).  The 
second  involves  the  impulsion  against  ‘self-preservation’.  Shortly,  these 
two  would  officially  be  known  as,  primary  masochism  and 
death- instincts  or  Thanatos. 


FOUR 

And  [man]  sees  the  dark  future,  he  must 
See  death  too,  and  he  alone  must  fear  it.104 

— Holderlin,  ‘Man’ 

The  singularity  of  BPP  has  been  commented  upon  by  many  a  Freud 
enthusiast.  Ernest  Jones,  for  instance,  had  said,  ‘Nothing  that  he  wrote 
can  be  compared  with  [BPP].’105  Jones,  as  though  to  reiterate  the 
Master’s  dour  observation  that  the  book  was  ‘pretty  obscure’,  also 
spoke  of  the  lukewarm  reception  the  book  had  received:  ‘[BPP]  is 
further  noteworthy  in  being  the  only  one  of  Freud’s  work  which  has 
received  little  acceptance  on  the  part  of  his  followers.’106 
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One  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the  realm  of  post-modern  Theory,  Gilles 

Deleuze  (1925-1995)  too  held  BPP  in  great  esteem.  He  considered  it 

Freud’s  ‘masterpiece’.  In  his  study  of  the  intricate  art  of  self-mastery 

via  self-surrender,  titled  Coldness  and  Cruelty  (1967),  Deleuze  advanced 

the  rather  extreme  view  that  perhaps  BPP  was  the  sole  text  in  which 

the  founder  of  psychoanalysis  ‘engaged  most  directly  -  and  how 
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penetratingly  -  in  specifically  philosophical  reflection.’ 

It  surely  is  poignant  that  despite  the  fundamental  divergences  in  their 
ideological  attitudes,  both  Ernest  Jones  and  Gilles  Deleuze  singled  out 
BPP  as  being  the  truly  ‘incomparable’  text  in  the  Freudian  corpus. 
What  is  more,  both  emphasised  the  fact  that  the  philosophical 
innovations  of  the  ‘masterpiece’  dealt  with  ‘pain’  and  ‘death’.  But  the 
bother  is  that,  given  the  bewildering  textual  design  of  BPP,  there  is 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  ‘grasp’  the  ‘conclusions’  it  offers.  Still, 
let  us  try  to  re -trace  the  path  Freud  took  before  he  ‘finally’  settled 
upon  the  concepts  of  primary  masochism  and  death-instincts. 

Primary  Masochism 

It  was  not  Freud,  but  the  ‘other  Viennese’,  Richard  von  Krafft-Ebing 
(1840-1902)  who  coined  the  term  masochism.  In  his  sexological  treatise 
on  the  ‘diseases  of  perversion’  titled  Pyschopathia  Sexualis :  With 
Especial  Reference  to  the  Antipathic  Sexual  Instinct  (1886), 
Krafft-Ebing  introduced  masochism  as  the  twin-opposite  of  the 
already-existing  sadism. 

Professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  Krafft-Ebing  was 
a  staunch  believer  in  construing  firm  qualitative  distinctions  between 
perversity  and  perversion.  In  his  eyes,  the  first  counted  for  a  ‘vice’ 
and  the  second  a  ‘disease’. 109  And,  of  course,  the  author  of  Psychopathia 
Sexualis  regarded  both  sadism  and  masochism  to  be  (abominable) 
diseases. 
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Before  coming  up  with  the  word  masochism,  Krafft-Ebing  drew 

attention  to  the  parallels  between  two  ‘novelists’:  the  French  novelist 

Marquis  de  Sade  (1740-1814)  and  the  German  novelist  Leopold  von 

Sacher-Masoch  (1835-1895).  As  for  sadism,  Krafft-Ebing  wrote: 

'[Sadism]  is  named  from  the  notorious  Marquis  de  Sade,  whose  obscene 

novels  treated  of  lust  and  cruelty.  In  French  literature  the  expression 

“sadism”  has  been  applied  to  this  perversion.’110  Turning  thereafter  to 

the  supposed  obverse  of  sadism,  Krafft-Ebing  observed,  ‘In  the  latest 

literature  we  find  the  matter  treated,  but  particularly  by  Sacher-Masoch’s 

novels.’111  However,  Krafft-Ebing’s  bid  to  immortalise  him  did  not 

quite  please  the  author  of  Venus  in  Furs,  The  Divorced  Woman  and 

The  Heritage  of  Cain  -  the  Viennese  professor’s  scientifically  spirited, 

disinterested  appropriation  of  his  surname  in  coining  a  technical  term 

for  a  specific  form  of  sexual  aberration  neither  impressed  nor  amused 
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Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch. 

Eager  as  he  always  was  to  bequeath  new  meanings  to  neologisms 
invented  by  others,  Sigmund  Freud  played  around  with  Krafft-Ebing’s 
masochism  in  ways  more  than  one. 

Take  for  example,  Freud’s  1919  booklet  CBB.  Depending  primarily 
on  evidences  supplied  by  female  patients  besotted  by  beating-fantasy, 
Freud  surmised  the  fantasy  undergoes  three  phases.  He  assigned  one 
‘operative  phrase’  for  each  of  the  three  phases. 

The  operative  phrase  for  the  first  phase  although  impersonal  in  tone, 
is,  ‘My  father  is  beating  the  child' .  The  distance  between  the  spectator- 
subject  and  the  object  of  thrashing  indicates  that  the  first  phase  is  ‘not 
clearly  sexual,  not  in  itself  sadistic,  but  yet  the  stuff  from  which  both 
will  later  come.’113 

The  operative  phrase  for  the  second  phase  is,  ‘J  am  being  beaten  by  my 
father'.  The  identity  between  the  speaking  subject  and  the  victim  clearly 
shows  that  this  phase  ‘is  of  an  unmistakably  masochistic  character.’ 
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The  operative  phrase  for  the  third  phase,  although  impersonal  in  tone, 
is  a  displaced  echo  of  that  of  the  first  phase.  It  is,  ‘A  child  is  being 
beaten ’.  The  constitutive  difference  between  the  first  and  the  third 
phase  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  case  ‘only  the  form  of  [the] 
fantasy  is  sadistic;  the  satisfaction  which  is  derived  from  it  is 
masochistic.’ 

In  the  process  of  sketching  the  convoluted  ‘historical  development’  of 
beating-fantasies,  Freud  made  two  inferences  from  his  clinical  records. 
They  were: 

1.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  beating-fantasy  only  re-affirms  the  central 
tenet  of  psychoanalysis.  ‘The  Oedipus  complex  is  the  actual  nucleus 
of  neuroses’  is  the  incontestable  theorem  of  the  Science  of  Mind 
and  the  fantasy  in  question  serves  to  confirm  it  again.  For  the  girl 
as  well  as  the  boy,  ‘the  beating -phantasy  has  its  origin  in  an 
incestuous  attachment  to  the  father.’’ 

2.  (Although  the  pattern  of  argument  is  not  too  clear)  it  is  obvious 
that  ‘the  second  phase,  the  unconscious  and  masochistic  one,  in 
which  the  child  itself  is  being  beaten  by  its  father,  is  incomparably 
the  more  important’,  that  ‘the  second  phase  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  momentous  of  all’.114 

Even  though  Freud  ascribed  a  secondary  role  to  masochism  and  assumed 
it  to  be  ‘derive[d]  from  a  previous  sadism’115  in  CBB,  the  essay  seems 
impregnated  by  a  seed  of  thought  that  would  ultimately  bring  forth  its 
own  anti-thesis.  His  fascination  for  masochism  -  a  fascination  that 
prepared  the  ground  for  conceding  ‘autonomy’  to  pain  -  is  abundantly 
clear  in  this  passing  remark  he  made  in  CBB:  ‘Passivity  is  not  the  whole 
of  masochism.  The  characteristic  of  unpleasure  belongs  to  it  as  well  -  a 
bewildering  accompaniment  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  instinct’.116 

The  break  takes  place  in  BPP  -  the  book  that  Freud  began  writing 
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immediately  after  completing  CBB.  One  hears  Freud  saying  there: 
‘Masochism  [is]  the  turning  round  of  the  instinct  upon  the  subject’s 
own  ego  ...  The  account  that  was  formerly  given  of  masochism  requires 
emendation  as  being  too  sweeping  in  one  respect:  there  might  be  such 
a  thing  as  primary  masochism’.  The  word  ‘might’  in  the  foregoing 
sentence  indicates  that  even  at  the  critical  ‘turning  point’  Freud  was 
playing  for  time.  But  that  note  of  vacillation  would  quickly  disappear 
from  Freud’s  discourse.  In  his  1924  essay  ‘The  Economic  Problem  of 
Masochism’,  for  example,  Freud  would  consistently  maintain  that  ‘the 
existence  of  a  primary  masochism  is  certain.’118 

The  net  result:  although  fathered  by  Krafft-Ebing,  the  concept  of 
masochism  received  such  a  rearing  from  Freud  that  its  ‘original’  sense 
passed  through  a  series  of  mutations. 

In  its  first  incarnation,  masochism  was  just  the  mirror  image  of  sadism 
(Krafft-Ebing). 

In  its  second  incarnation,  even  though  masochism  functioned  as  a 
derivative  of  sadism,  it  received  greater  importance  and  attention 
(CBB). 

In  the  post-BPP  period,  it  was  promoted  to  the  class  of  first  order 
principles  -  ‘primary  masochism’  became  one  stock-expression  of 
Freudian-Talk. 

Thanatos 

But  what  is  the  important  event  in  the  development  of  living 
substance  which  is  being  repeated  in  sexual  reproduction?  ... 

We  cannot  say;  and  we  should  consequently  feel  relieved  if  the 
whole  structure  of  our  argument  turned  out  to  be  mistaken.  The 
opposition  between  the  ego  or  death  instincts  and  the  sexual  or 
life  instincts  would  then  cease  to  hold...119 
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The  passage  quoted  above  is  from  Section  VI  of  BPP.  It  is  in  this 
passage  that  the  expression  ‘ death  instincts’  makes  its  ‘first  published 
appearance’  in  Freud’s  writing.  The  passage  also  exhibits  ample 
symptoms  of  the  author’s  fright  apropos  the  psychological  dimension 
of  his  own  quasi-logical  intuition.  Freud  here,  unlike  anywhere  else, 
contradicts  a  proposition  prior  to  its  elucidation  -  reacting  nervously 
to  the  newly  conceived  notion  of  ‘ death  instincts’,  he  tries  aborting  it 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  ‘inception’! 

Before  Freud  could  convince  himself  that  the  conceptualisation  of  the 
death-instinct  would  finally  yield  only  ‘sober  results  [without]  any 
quality  other  than  certainty,’  "  he  went  through  a  protracted  and 
intense  inner  struggle.  Besides  providing  pointers  and  a  handful  of 
unprocessed  raw  data,  BPP  has  the  additional  value  of  nairativizing 
the  struggle.  What  therefore  becomes  visible  in  the  book  is  a  sort  of 
zigzag  movement  -  a  movement  construed  by  abrupt  interruptions  and 
unexpected  halts  at  the  face  of  some  unforeseen  yet  inescapable  aporia 
as  well  as  by  blazing  of  trails,  unanticipated  enough  to  break  down 
barriers  and  inaugurate  new  routes. 

Let  us,  for  the  purpose  of  clarity,  prepare  an  abridged  checklist  of  the 
various  twists  and  turns.  Here  it  is: 

1.  After  he  declared  that  he  had  ‘no  wish  to  find  in  [his]  results  [of 
research]  any  quality  other  than  certainty,’  Freud  added  this  footnote 
to  the  remark  in  the  1925  edition  of  the  book:  ‘The  reader  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  what  follows  is  the  development  of  an 

extreme  line  of  thought.  Later  on  ...  it  will  be  found  that  the 
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necessary  limitations  and  corrections  are  applied  to  it.’ 

2.  After  he  made  up  his  mind  that  ‘instinctual  life  as  a  whole  serves 
to  bring  about  death,’  Freud  felt  relieved  that  there  was  now  no 
need  to  ‘reckon  with  the  organism’s  puzzling  determination  (so 
hard  to  fit  into  any  context)  to  maintain  its  own  existence  in  the 
face  of  every  obstacle.’ 
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Following  this  ‘great  diminishing]  ...  of  the  theoretical  importance 

of  the  instincts  of  self-preservation’,  he  could  not  help  but  exclaim, 
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‘But  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  reflect.  It  cannot  be  so.’ 

3.  Freud  said  at  one  point  he  was  using  the  assumption  ‘that  all  living 
substance  is  bound  to  die  from  internal  causes’  as  a  kind  of  protective 
coloration  -  he  promised  he  would  shortly  rebut  and  rubbish  it  by 
a  ‘categorical  denial’.  In  the  same  breath  he  smuggled  in  the  putative 
suggestion  that  the  assumption  under  scrutiny  had  become  part  of 
common  sense  because  of  the  (overwhelming)  influence  of 
(presumably,  romantic)  poets:  ‘[in  this  regard]  we  are  strengthened 
in  our  thought  by  the  writings  of  our  poets.’ 

To  negate  the  thesis,  leaving  (modem)  poetry,  Freud  turned  to 
folktale  and  Biology.  He  argued  first  that  the  notion  of  ‘natural 
death’  was  itself  of  recent  origin  -  it  was  ‘quite  foreign  to  primitive 
races.’  Thereafter,  critically  examining  the  biologists’  view  that 
‘death  [was]  a  late  acquisition  of  organisms,’  Freud  said  that  to 
anyone  who  has  the  intelligence  to  appreciate  distinctions  between 
‘manifest  phenomena’  and  ‘processes  tending  towards  it,’  the 
problem  of  ‘natural  death  [was]  a  matter  of  complete  indifference.’ 
Since  biologists  base  their  theories  on  manifest  phenomena  and  are 
mostly  oblivious  of  concealed  tendencies,  the  idea  that  ‘natural 
death’  was  only  a  fabrication  of  ‘higher  animals’  was  not  importunate 
enough.  Strangely,  forgetting  to  refute  it,  Freud  went  for  a  heavier 
fortification  of  the  initial  supposition.  He  wrote,  ‘Thus  our 
expectation  that  biology  would  flatly  contradict  the  recognition  of 
death  instincts  has  not  been  fulfilled.’ 

Returning  to  the  earlier  rejected  poetic  vision,  Freud’s  faith  in  the 
organic  innateness  of  the  death-instinct  became  quite  firm.  Even 
then,  he  was  careful  to  add  this  self-cautionary  note:  ‘It  may  be 
asked  whether  and  how  far  I  am  myself  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  hypotheses  that  have  been  set  out  in  these  pages.  My  answer 
would  be  that  I  am  not  convinced  myself  and  that  I  do  not  seek  to 
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persuade  other  people  to  believe  in  them.  Or,  more  precisely,  that 
I  do  not  know  how  far  I  believe  in  them’.124 
4.  Freud  wrote,  ‘[Self-preservative  instincts]  are  component  instincts 
whose  function  is  to  assure  that  the  organism  shall  follow  its  own 
path  to  death;  [for,]  ...  the  organism  wishes  to  die  only  in  its  own 
fashion.’ 

Little  after  framing  this  quasi-romantic  poetic  saying  on 
individualistic  death-wish,  Freud  was  seized  with  the  fear  that  he 
was  merely  mimicking  Schopenhauer’s  view  that  ‘death  [was]  the 
true  result  and  to  that  extent  the  purpose  of  life’  and  was  ‘unwittingly 
steer[ing]  [his]  course  into  the  harbour  of  Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy.’125 

Primary  Masochism  and  Thanatos 

Indeed,  the  speculative  leap  connecting  the  moments  at  which  Thanatos 
and  ‘primary  masochism’  are  hypothetically  but  more  or  less  decisively 
posited  in  BPP  staggers  belief  in  its  precipitance.  Freud  moved  from 
the  one  to  the  other  in  a  space  of  mere  five  pages. 

After  rejecting  the  biologist’s  non-belief  in  ‘natural  death’,  Freud 
referred  to  E.  Flering  and  his  theory  about  the  two  contrary  processes 
-  one  ‘constitutive  or  assimilatory’  and  the  other  ‘destructive  or 
dissimilatory’  -  ‘constantly  at  work  in  living  substance.’  Next,  he 
transmuted  the  very  substance  of  Flering’s  findings  by  substituting  the 
two  ‘vital  processes’  with  two  ‘instinctual  impulses’.  In  the  Freudian 
gloss,  the  ‘constitutive  or  assimilatory  process’  became  life  instincts 
and  the  ‘destructive  or  dissimilatory’,  death  instincts. 

Following  the  thoroughgoing  translation,  Freud  undertook  a  brief  survey 
of  the  ‘development’  of  the  psychoanalytic  theory  of  the  ‘libido’.  And, 
as  though  to  make  the  point  that,  as  in  organisms,  so  also  in  the  field  of 
theoretical  innovations,  ‘higher  development  in  one  respect  [was]  very 
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frequently  balanced  or  outweighed  by  involution  in  another,’  Freud 
touched  upon  the  ‘libido  theory’  of  Carl  Gustav  Jung  (1875-1961),  one 
of  his  students  who  had  the  cheek  to  rebel  against  the  Father. 

Freud  squarely  laid  the  blame  for  allowing  critics  of  psychoanalysis 
to  air  their  view  that  ‘psychoanalysis  explains  everything  by  sexuality’ 
on  the  shoulders  of  misguided  monists  like  Jung  who  ‘use  the  word 
“libido’’  to  mean  instinctual  force  in  general.’  He  then  renewed  the 
warranty  of  authentic  psychoanalysis  by  insisting  that  as  against  its 
spurious  variant,  the  former  was  always  dualistic,  never  monistic. 
Hence,  it  was  very  tempting  to  hitch  onto  the  notion  of  the  ‘death 
instinct’,  an  instinct  that  was  intimately  opposed  to  the  ‘life  instinct’, 
which,  in  the  long  run  would  make  the  dualistic  scheme  of 
psychoanalysis  more  secure. 

Freud  asserted,  ‘The  difficulty  remains  that  psychoanalysis  has  not 
enabled  us  hitherto  to  point  to  any  [ego-]  instincts  other  than  the  libidinal 
ones.  That,  however,  is  no  reason  for  our  falling  in  with  the  conclusion 
that  no  others  in  fact  exist.  ’  But,  to  fall  in  with  a  conclusion  one  has  to 
have  a  reason  independent  of  the  reason  that  it  fills  in  a  gap  in  the  existing 
theoretical  framework  -  merely  pointing  to  a  want  does  not  suffice  in 
establishing  that  the  proposed  concept  does  in  fact  take  care  of  the  want. 

So,  hindered  by  ‘the  obscurity  that  reigns  at  present  in  the  theory  of 
the  instincts,’  Freud  at  this  juncture  turned  to  the  ‘familiar  ambivalence 
of  love  and  hate  in  erotic  life’.  He  argued  that  ‘the  presence  of  a 
sadistic  component  in  the  sexual  instinct’  was  undeniable;  and,  even 
if  the  evidence  ‘create[d]  a  positively  mystical  impression’,  it  was 
quite  tenable  to  regard  sadism  as  being  an  evidence  of  ‘displaced 
death  wish’.  Then,  he  made  the  matter  denser. 
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Courting  even  thicker  derisions  for  trying  to  extricate  himself  ‘out  of  a 
highly  embarrassing  situation’  by  clever  but  underhand  means,  Freud 
suddenly  affirmed  that  the  hour  for  emending  the  ‘account  formerly 
given  of  masochism’  had  dawned,  the  right  season  for  reaping  the  benefits 
from  a  sustained  inspection  of  ‘primary  masochism’  had  arrived. 

Thus,  the  concepts  of  Thanatos  and  the  ever-lurking,  incurable  urge  to 
inflict  pain  on  oneself  appeared  coevally  in  Freud’s  discourse.126 

The  Slippery  Passage 

The  passage  from  death  instincts  to  primary  masochism  was  itself 
determined  by  a  series  of  slippages.  After  asking  himself,  ‘is  it  not 
plausible  to  suppose  ...  sadism  is  in  fact  a  death  instinct’127,  Freud 
promptly  revised  the  earlier  view  that  ‘masochism,  the  component 
instinct  which  is  complementary  to  sadism,  [is]  sadism  that  has  been 
turned  round  upon  the  subject’s  own  ego.’  In  its  place,  he  put 
forward  the  suggestion,  ‘  [there  being]  no  difference  in  principle  between 
an  instinct  turning  from  an  object  to  the  ego  and  its  turning  from  the 
ego  to  an  object  . . .  Masochism  . . .  [may  be  seen  as]  a  return  to  an 
earlier  phase  of  the  instinct’s  history,  a  regression  . . .  [Therefore]  there 
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might  be  such  a  thing  as  primary  masochism.’ 

Along  with  ‘primary  masochism’,  Thanatos  too  soon  went  on  to  become 
a  major  analytical  tool  for  Freud.  The  ‘new  thought’  on  the 
‘death-instinct’  was  so  well  absorbed  by  him  that  his  later  writings, 
unlike  BPP,  show  no  dearth  of  compunction  in  employing  it.  It  appears 
in  them  as  a  self-sufficient  finished  concept,  entrenched  enough  to 
defy  any  kind  of  re-evaluation  or  reconsideration.  Here  are  two 
instances: 

1 .  Responding  to  the  instruction  issued  by  the  Permanent  Committee 
for  Literature  and  the  Arts  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  arrange  for 
exchanges  of  letters  between  representative  intellectuals  on  pressing 
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social  problems,  the  International  Institute  of  Intellectual 
Co-operation  organised  one  such  exchange  between  Albert  Einstein 
and  Sigmund  Freud  in  1 93 1 13°.  On  30  July  1932  Einstein  sent  a 
letter  to  Freud  asking  if  it  were  ‘possible  to  control  man’s  mental 
evolution  so  as  to  make  him  proof  against  the  psychoses  of  hate 
and  destructiveness.’  Replying  in  September  1932  from  Vienna, 
Freud  explained  his  stand  on  the  matter  in  great  detail.  In  the 
course  of  his  (rather  convoluted)  explanation  Freud  remarked  at 
one  point: 

According  to  our  hypothesis  human  instincts  are  of  only  two 
kinds:  those  which  seek  to  preserve  and  unite  -  which  we  call 
‘erotic’  ...  and  those  which  seek  to  destroy  and  kill  and  which 
we  group  together  as  the  aggressive  or  destructive  instinct.  ... 

I  should  like  to  linger  for  a  moment  over  our  destructive  instinct, 

whose  popularity  is  by  no  means  equal  to  its  importance.  ...  It 
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quite  seriously  deserves  to  be  called  a  death  instinct. 

The  two  epistles  -  one  containing  Einstein’s  anxiety-ridden  query 
and  the  other,  Freud’s  sombre  counsel  -  were  jointly  brought  out 
in  Paris  by  the  Institute  in  March  1933,  in  German,  French  and 
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English  simultaneously. 

By  then  however  Adolf  Hitler  -  the  Master  Ideologue  of  Hatred 
and  the  Colossus  of  mass-destruction  -  had  assumed  power  in 
Germany.  Consequently,  the  circulation  of  the  Einstein-Freud 
correspondence,  the  exchange  of  views  between  two  Jews  on  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  war,  was  forbidden  in  Germany.134 

2.  Printed  in  1940,  Freud’s  AOP  is  one  of  his  posthumous  publications. 
Fleeing  Nazi  atrocities  and  living  as  an  exile  in  Fondon,  Freud 
began  writing  the  piece  on  22  July  1938  and  stopped  working  on 
it  in  early  September  1938.  In  that  unfinished  but  scintillating 
life-story  of  the  discipline  established  by  him,  Freud  said: 

After  long  hesitancies  and  vacillations  we  have  decided  to 
assume  the  existence  of  only  two  basic  instincts,  Eros  and  the 
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destructive  instinct.  The  aim  of  the  first  of  these  basic  instincts 
is  to  establish  ever  greater  unities  and  to  preserve  them  thus  - 
in  short,  to  bind  them  together;  the  aim  of  the  second  is,  on  the 
contrary,  to  undo  connections  and  so  to  destroy  things.  ...  [The 
latter’s]  final  aim  is  to  lead  what  is  living  into  an  inorganic 
state.  For  this  reason  we  also  call  it  the  death  instinct.135 

Now,  accepting  the  existence  of  a  psychic  tendency  contrary  to  that  of 
‘self-preservation’  and  framing  masochism  as  a  form  of  ‘primary 
regression’  were  bound  to  have  an  inescapable  consequence  -  by  an 
indefensible  reasoning  of  their  own,  they  were  bound  to  impact  upon 
the  theorisation  apropos  conditions  as  well  as  the  quality  of  danger 
faced  by  human  beings. 

Re-examining  ‘ Danger ’ 

Even  before  BPP,  Freud  had  on  quite  a  few  occasions  referred  to 
‘states’  people  create  for  themselves  in  reaction  to  (potentially) 
life-threatening  dangers.  Those  three  were  Schreck  (‘fright’),  Angst 
(‘anxiety’)  and  Furcht  (‘fear’).136 

It  surely  is  risky  to  deploy  words  ‘in  common  use  in  ordinary  German 
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speech’  such  as  Schreck,  Angst  and  Furcht  to  construe  ‘exclusively 
technical  psychiatric’  terms.  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  meaning 
that  accrues  to  a  word  due  to  random  usage,  Freud  was  determined  to 
construct  a  distinct  order  of  taxonomy  out  of  a  host  of  commonplace 
words.  It  was  as  if  he  was  set  on  an  exercise  of  semantic  cathexis  or 
‘holding’.  Choosing  freely  flowing  words,  words  which  gifted  with 
‘mobile  cathexis’  pressed  on  towards  scattered  discharges,  he  sought 
to  mint  well-demarcated  concepts,  terminologies  that  possessed 
quiescent  or  ‘bound’  cathexis.139 

Since  the  ambition  to  extract  monosemous  terms  out  of  polysemous 
entities,  the  desire  to  carve  out  finely  chiselled,  perfectly  delimited 
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categories  from  over-available  raw  material  was  more  than  difficult  to 
actualise,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ‘distinctions  [Freud  drew  between 
Schreck,  Angst  and  Furcht  were]  not  entirely  convincing,  and  his 
actual  usage  [was]  far  from  invariably  obeying  them’.140  Moreover, 
the  laborious  task  of  transubstantiation  of  colloquial  expressions  into 
scientifically  rigorous  categories  becomes  more  bothersome  in  English 
translations  of  Freud’s  texts.  Angela  Richards  has  lamented: 

The  word  universally,  and  perhaps  unfortunately,  adopted  for  the 
purpose  [of  translating  Angst  into  English]  has  been  ‘anxiety’  - 
unfortunately,  since  ‘anxiety’  too  has  a  current  everyday  meaning, 
and  one  which  has  only  a  rather  remote  connection  with  any  of 
the  uses  of  the  German  ‘Angst’.141 

But,  we  have  no  choice  -  we  will  have  to  stick  to  ‘anxiety’,  ‘fear’  and 
‘fright’  if  we  decide  to  follow  up  on  the  Freudian  gloss  on  danger. 

Of  the  three,  the  state  of  anxiety  has  a  special  place  in  Freud’s  writing. 
Fie  went  on  explicating  on  it  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

FIVE 

Sometimes  in  his  arrogance  he  has  more  anxiety  for  the  world 
than  for  himself.142 

— Franz  Kafka,  ‘Fie’,  Aphorisms 

A  Bold  Thought-experiment 

In  the  third  part  of  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis  (19 lb- 
1917),  Freud  devoted  himself  to  explaining  to  the  non-professional 
the  ‘General  Theory  of  the  Neuroses’.  One  section  of  the  third  part 
bore  the  title  ‘Anxiety’.  In  that  section,  Freud  referred  to  the  three 
states  together  for  the  first  time.  He  said:  ‘I  shall  avoid  going  more 
closely  into  the  question  of  whether  our  linguistic  usage  means  the 
same  thing  or  something  clearly  different  by  “ Angst  [anxiety]”,  “ Furcht 
[fear]”  and  “ Schreck  [fright]”.’143  Nonetheless,  Freud  ventured  the 
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proposal  in  the  Introductory  Lectures  that  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish 
‘neurotic’  anxiety  from  ‘realistic’  anxiety.144 

In  TID  -  composed  about  sixteen  years  before  the  Introductory  Lectures 
on  Psychoanalysis  -  the  concept  of  repression  had  still  not  fully 
matured.  The  disparities  between  primal  repression  and  repression 
proper  were  not  plain  then.  In  addition,  one  of  the  major  analytical 
tools  in  the  dream-book  was  the  ‘unpleasure  principle’.  It  was  in  this 
theoretical  clime  that  Freud  invoked  the  image  of  the  ‘ostrich’  in 
describing  a  specific  psychical  reaction  produced  by  external  stimuli. 
He  believed  then  that  since  the  ‘unpleasure  principle’  was  a  structural 
requirement  for  the  functioning  of  the  (mental)  apparatus  of  humans, 
each  person  had  to  perforce  seek  ways  for  the  ‘avoidance  of  what 
[was]  distressing’145  to  him/her  and  adopt  some  or  other  ‘ostrich 
policy’.  One  such  ‘policy’  of  Ostrich-like  humans  was  Light.  According 
to  the  Freud  of  TID,  the  reflex-like  action  of  ‘effortless  and  regular 
avoidance  [of]  distress’  caused  by  ‘the  experience  of  an  external  fright’ 
was,  in  fact,  ‘the  prototype  and  first  example  of  psychical  repression’. 
In  dealing  with  ‘anxiety’  -  in  this  case  ‘neurotic’  anxiety  -  Freud  gave 
the  example  of  those  (helpless)  persons  who  feel  that  they  are  ‘unable 
to  cross  the  street  alone’.  Reading  the  ‘condition’  of  ‘anxiety-attack’ 
in  relation  to  ‘crossing  streets’  as  a  ‘symptom’,  he  diagnosed 
‘agoraphobia’,  or  the  ‘fear  of  being  in  public  places  where  there  are 

many  other  people’,  to  be  ‘a  frontier  fortification  against  the  anxiety’ 
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m  question. 

In  the  1915  essay  ‘Repression’,  Freud  was  groping  towards  the  idea 
of  ‘repression  proper’  as  well  as  to  the  idea  that  in  place  of  being  a 
consequence  of  repression,  ‘anxiety’,  in  fact,  was  ‘one  of  the  chief 
motive  forces  leading  to  it’.147 

The  real  break-through  in  the  Freudian  analysis  of  ‘anxiety’  took  place 
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in  ISA  (1926).  In  trying  to  absorb  the  theoretical  implications  of  rather 
strange  traumatic  neuroses  ‘that  occurred  during  the  last  war’,  that 
is,  during  the  First  World  War,  Freud  said  to  himself,  ‘The  time  has 
come  to  pause  and  consider’.149  Reflective  repose  gave  Freud  the 
opportunity  to  ‘reason  in  hurry’  and  he  swiftly  concluded,  ‘Anxiety  [was] 
not  a  simple  matter’.150  Nonetheless,  he  took  rather  long  to  score  the 
central  point.  After  hemming  and  hedging  for  about  a  hundred  pages,  he 
‘clinched’  the  issue  ‘in  the  very  last  chapter’  of  the  book. 151  It  was  there 
in  the  section  titled  ‘Supplementary  Remarks  on  anxiety’  that  he 
succeeded  in  zeroing  upon  the  distinctive  nature  of  ‘  anxiety’ .  Even  though 
he  had  remarked  twice  in  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis  that 
the  ‘affective  state’152  of  anxiety,  in  principle,  served  as  a  ‘signal’153, 
Freud  had  not  grasped  the  full  significance  of  his  own  intuitive  guess.  In 
contrast,  he  sounds  very  confident  when  he  says  in  ISA:  ‘Anxiety  is  the 
original  reaction  to  helplessness  in  the  trauma  and  is  reproduced  later 
on  in  the  danger-situation  as  a  signal  for  help.'154 

‘Anxiety’  thus  was  like  a  safety  gadget,  a  gadget  comparable  to  the 
pre-set  alarm  bell  or  clock.  Given  the  (unfortunate)  ‘arrangement’  of 
things  in  the  world,  every  subject  feels  s/he  has  many  reasons  to  be  on 
guard  -  and,  anxiety  keeps  her  or  him  on  perpetual  ‘alert’.  After  hitting 
upon  an  appropriate  description,  Freud  moved  further.  He  went  on  to 
relate  the  two  types  of  anxiety  -  ‘realistic’  and  ‘neurotic’  -  to  two  types 
of  ‘danger’.  He  argued  convincingly,  ‘Real  danger  is  a  danger  that  is 
known,  and  realistic  anxiety  is  anxiety  about  a  known  danger  of  this 
sort.  Neurotic  anxiety  is  anxiety  about  an  unknown  danger’.155  One 
may  add  that  it  would  be  the  neurotic  more  than  the  non-neurotic  who 
would  be  more  liable  to  hear  ‘false  alarms’  -  ‘faulty’  pre-programming 
would  induce  in  him  the  desire  to  hear  noises  in  his  head  that  would 
deceive  him  to  treat  self-persecution  as  persecution  by  others. 

In  AOP  (1940)  -  the  last  but  uncompleted  biography  of  the  science 
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founded  by  him  -  Freud  referred  to  only  one  psychological  reaction 
the  ego  undergoes  in  negotiating  ‘tensions  produced  by  stimuli’.156  It 
was  anxiety.  He  wrote  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  book: 

The  raising  of  tensions  [due  to  external  stimuli]  is  in  general 
felt  as  unpleasure  and  their  lowering  as  pleasure.  ...  The  ego 
strives  after  pleasure  and  seeks  to  avoid  unpleasure.  ...  An 
increase  in  unpleasure  that  is  expected  and  foreseen  is  met  by 
a  signal  of  anxiety;  the  occasion  of  such  an  increase,  whether 
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it  threatens  from  without  or  within,  is  known  as  a  danger. 

What  is  noteworthy  is  that  in  the  course  of  complicating  the  picture 
of  anxiety,  Freud  also  complicated  the  notion  of  danger.  Putting  ISA 
and  AOP  side  by  side,  we  gather  that  there  are  two  modes  of 
classification  in  relation  to  danger.  The  first  mode  rests  on  the 
distinction  between  ‘known’  and  ‘unknown’  and  the  second  on  that 
between  ‘without’  and  ‘within’. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  massive  conceptual  emendations 
owe  themselves  to  a  very  special  text.  The  text  that  performed  the 
incredible  feat  of  bringing  credence  to  an  internal  dangerous  force 
working  in  contra-opposition  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in  human 
beings,  must  have  had  a  major  role.  The  text  is  of  course  BPP  (1920). 
The  second  section  of  BPP  announces  a  new  agenda.  We  hear  Freud 
saying  there  that  ‘the  terrible  war  which  has  just  ended  [has  given] 
rise  to  a  number  of  grave  illnesses’  and  has  thereby  laid  on  all 
psychoanalysts  the  extra-burden  of  re-examining  the  problem  of 
‘traumatic  neurosis’.  Thereafter,  Freud  complained  that  analysing  the 
rather  complex  phenomenon  of  ‘war  neuroses’  has  been  compounded 
by  a  semantic  laxness:  the  tendency  to  use  the  three  words,  ‘anxiety’, 
‘fear’  and  ‘fright’,  interchangeably,  has  made  the  scientific  discourse 
on  ‘war  neuroses’  more  fuzzy  than  warranted.  Reacting  strongly  against 
the  ‘improper  use  [of]  “fright”,  “fear”  and  “anxiety”  as  synonymous 
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expressions,’  Freud  reasoned,  ‘they  are  in  fact  capable  of  clear 
distinction  in  their  relation  to  danger.’159  It  was  as  if  the  time  correct 
for  enquiring  into  a  matter  left  unattended  in  earlier  works  had  arrived 
at  last.  In  the  1916-1917  Introductory  Lectures  on  Psychoanalysis, 
Freud  had  ‘avoided  going  more  closely  into  the  question’160  by 
restricting  himself  to  the  observation: 

I  will  only  say  that  1  think  ‘ Angst ’  [‘anxiety’]  relates  to  the 
state  and  disregards  the  object,  while  ‘Furchf  [‘fear']  draws 
attention  precisely  to  the  object.  It  seems  that  ‘ Schreck ’  [‘fright’], 
on  the  other  hand,  does  have  a  special  sense;  it  lays  emphasis 
...  on  the  effect  produced  by  danger  which  is  not  met  by  any 
preparedness  for  anxiety.161 

Prior  to  admitting  ‘for  the  first  time  an  exception  to  the  proposition 
that  dreams  are  fulfilments  of  wishes,’162  Freud  put  forward  a 
‘psychologically  more  ambitious  theory’  as  regards  traumatic  neurosis. 
Intending  to  replace  the  ‘old,  naive  theory  of  shock’  by  it,  he  stipulated 
that  the  new  theory  ‘attributed  aetiological  importance,’  that  is,  granted 
the  value  of  scientific  study  of  causes  of  diseases,  to  ‘fright  and  the 
threat  to  life’.  Reversing  the  earlier  sequence,  Freud  advanced  the 
view  that  ‘fright’  was  the  cause  of  neurotic  trauma  and  not  the  effect 
that  comes  about  due  to  ‘mechanical  violence’.  In  the  context  of  the 
rapidly  changing  eco-system  of  psychoanalytic  explorations  in  BPP  - 
a  context  that  incorporated  concepts  like  ‘compulsion  to  repeat’, 
‘primary  masochism’  and  Thanatos  -  the  ‘cause’  or  aetiology  of ‘fright’ 
became  for  Freud,  the  ‘lack  of  any  preparedness  for  anxiety’.  The 
same  aetiology  prompted  Freud  to  declare,  ‘I  do  not  believe  anxiety 
can  produce  a  traumatic  neurosis’.163 

A  Tabular  Representation 

Let  us  now,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  definitions  of  ‘Fright’,  ‘Fear’ 
and  ‘Anxiety’  supplied  by  Freud  in  BPP164,  name  the  subject  affected 
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by  any  of  the  three  states  as  ‘the  persecuted’  and  the  agent  of  disturbance 
‘the  persecutor’  and  arrange  the  ‘analytic’  terms  in  a  tabular  form: 


Affective  State 

Danger-situation 

Psychological 
Condition  of  the 
Subject  of  Persecution 

Persecutor 

Fright 

When  [someone]  runs 
into  danger  without 
being  prepared  for  it 

Completely  Unprepared 

Absolutely 

Indefinable 

Fear 

When  someone 
apprehends  'a  definite 
object'  to  be  a  danger 

Fully  Prepared 

Absolutely 

Definable 

Anxiety 

1 .  Realistic 
Anxiety 

1.  When  someone 

expects  or  prepares 
himself  for  a  known 
danger  which 

threatens  from 

(a)  without 

(b)  within 

1 .  Reproducing  an 
original  reaction  of 
helplessness  at  the 
face  of  some 
internal  or  external 
but  known  danger 
in  the  form  of  a 
signal  for  help 

1 .  Concrete 
Entity 

2.  Neurotic 
Anxiety 

2.  When  someone 
expects  or  prepares 
himself  for  an 
unknown  danger 
which  threatens  from 

(a)  without 

(b)  within 

2.  Reproducing  an 
original  reaction  of 
helplessness  in  the  face 
of  some  internal  or 
external  but  unknown 
danger  in  the  form  of  a 
signal  for  help 

2.  Abstract  and 
for  most  part 
indefinable 

At  first  glance,  the  table  does  not  look  terribly  interesting.  The 
information  it  carries  seems  trivial:  at  best,  commonsensical;  at  worst, 
alluring  only  due  to  the  deceit  perpetuated  by  tedious  hair-splitting. 

Still,  let  us  continue  with  it  -  for,  simply  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
(secure  yet  loose)  distinctions  implicit  in  the  Freudian  taxonomy  of 
‘affective  states’,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  few  further  observations.  For 
instance: 

1 .  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  an  actual  danger-situation  generates 
only  one  of  the  three  feelings.  A  ‘panic’  reaction  to  danger  can 
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very  well  be  an  admixture  of  ‘fear’,  ‘fright’  and  ‘anxiety’  in  varying 
proportions.  In  the  classificatory  calculus,  the  emotion  that  counts 
is  the  one  that  enjoys  preponderance  over  the  other  two.  Surely, 
events  like  ‘war’  or  ‘face-to-face  duels’  are  ridden  with  many 
surprise  elements.  Yet,  despite  the  unpredictability,  the  unanticipated 
imperilments  and  the  alarming  suddenness  with  which  things 
happen,  in  every  ‘combat’  the  subject  lives  and  acts  under  the 
shadow  of  some  definite  object.  While  ‘fright’  and  ‘anxiety’  each 
has  a  quota  of  its  own  in  direct  confrontations,  ‘fear’  remains  the 
overbearing  sentiment  in  combat  areas.  This  is  indirectly  vouschafed 
by  the  time-tested  boast  of  robust  warriors  -  a  boast  constantly 
recycled  by  purveyors  of  ‘heroic  poetry’  -  that  genuine  soldiers 
are  ‘fearless’.  Attesting  ‘fearlessness’  as  the  sine  qua  non  in  Matter 
Martial,  to  the  point  of  making  it  synonymous  with  ‘masculine 
valiancy’,  is  certainly  instructive. 

It  is  also  instructive  to  study  the  way  the  word  ‘fear’  is  used  by 
masters  in  the  art  of  edge-play  -  authors  of  horror- fiction  or  thrillers, 
for  instance.  Let  us  cite  two  examples  from  (what  is  often  derisively 
called)  ‘pulp  fiction’.  Leslie  T.  White’s  detective  story  ‘The  City 
of  Hell!’  (1935)  describes  with  graphic  precision  the  transition 
from  ‘fright’  to  ‘fear’:  ‘[Now  he]  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
fear.  Sheer  panic  gripped  him;  sweat  dampened  his  clothing  in  one 
awful  rush;  he  went  sick’.  Analysing  the  means  by  which  people 
handle  ‘hatred’  or  ‘fear’,  Cornell  Woolrich  -  and,  ‘only  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  ranks  with  Cornell  Woolrich  as  a  creator  of  heart-stopping 
suspense’176  -  writes  in  his  crime  fighter  story  ‘Two  Murders, 
One  Crime’  (1942):  ‘Hatred  cannot  remain  at  white  heat  indefinitely. 
Neither  can  fear.  The  human  system  would  not  be  able  to  support 
them  at  that  pitch,  without  burning  itself  out.  But  nature  is  great 
at  providing  safety-valves  ...  Either  the  conditions  creating  that 
hatred  or  fear  are  removed  [or  soon]  the  subject  [becomes]  used 
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to  the  object  that  once  aroused  hatred  or  fear.’ 
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2.  Consider  any  danger-situation  at  its  most  elementary  level.  It  then 
is  quite  plain  that  in  case  of  ‘danger’  conceived  in  terms  of  an 
indivisible  unit,  ‘fright’  and  ‘anxiety’  are  mutually  exclusive.  To 
be  ‘frightened’  one  requires  being  ‘unprepared’;  ’anxiety’,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  founded  on  the  inclination  to  ‘prepare’  oneself  for 
a  (real  or  imagined)  danger. 

3.  Still,  ‘anxiety’  can  very  well  be  one  outcome  of  ‘fright’.  ‘Fright’ 

-  in  some  specific  situation  -  can  be  intense  enough  to  turn  the 
‘situation’  into  an  ‘unforgettable’  incident.  Cast  as  a  proto-type  or 
a  relatively  autonomous  system  of  reference,  the  incident  might 
acquire  the  function  of  a  memory-bank  for  the  excitation  of 
‘helplessness’  felt  during  the  ‘first  encounter’.  ‘Anxiety’  then 
becomes  a  reminder  of  the  initiatory  ‘fright’:  sensing  that  he  is 
nearing  a  ‘situation’  which  somehow  resembles  the  original  frightful 
situation,  the  body  of  the  ‘anxious’  emits  ‘signals’  like  ‘sweating’ 
or  ‘palpitation’  or  ‘shaking  of  limbs’  in  order  to  minimise  or  check 
the  ‘shock’  experienced  earlier. 

4.  However,  the  problem  was  that  Freud’s  first  forays  into  the  question 
of ‘anxiety’  had  certain  ‘unforeseeable’  consequences.  In  the  1909 
edition  of  TID,  ‘apparently  without  warning’  Freud  added  this 
footnote  in  the  section  titled  ‘Representation  by  Symbols  in  Dreams 

-  Some  Further  Typical  Dreams’:  ‘  ...  the  act  of  birth  is  the  first 

experience  of  anxiety,  and  thus  the  source  and  prototype  of  the 

affect  of  anxiety.’  Finding  the  hypothesis  to  be  more  than 

satisfying,  Freud  stuck  to  it  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  In  the  last 

section  of  The  Ego  and  the  Id,  Freud  described  ‘birth’  as  constituting 

the  ‘first  great  anxiety-state’.  According  to  Ernest  Jones,  ‘Freud 

had  long  thought  that  the  painful  experience  of  being  bom,  when 

suffocation  inevitably  brings  the  infant  into  mortal  peril,  was  a 
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prototype  of  all  later  attacks  of  [Angst  or  anxiety].’ 

But,  with  the  publication  of  Otto  Rank’s  The  Trauma  of  Birth  in 
1924  -  a  book  that,  although  authored  by  one  of  Freud’s  most 
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trusted  disciples,  displayed  a  despicable  disregard  for  the  ‘Oedipus 
complex’,  the  central  tenet  of  psychoanalysis  and  did  its  utmost  to 
restructure  the  science  by  exchanging  the  cornerstone  of  ‘Oedipus 
complex’  with  that  of  ‘birth  trauma’  -  Freud  set  upon  revising 
his  earlier  assertions  on  the  subject. 

Two  years  after  the  (traumatic)  appearance  of  Rank’s  book,  Freud 
wrote  in  ISA:  ‘I  could  make  no  headway  with  [Rank’s]  idea  that 
birth  is  a  trauma  ...  I  was  [therefore]  obliged  to  go  back  from  the 
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anxiety  reaction  to  the  situation  of  danger  that  lay  behind  it.’ 
Although  not  failing  to  claim  his  intellectual  property  right  on  the 
concept  of  ‘birth  trauma’  -  ‘Rank’s  contention.. .was  originally  my 
own’  -  Freud  attempted  to  ‘reduce’  the  significance  of  the  event  of 
birth  in  its  relation  to  trauma  in  general.  The  ‘original’  father  of 
‘birth  trauma’  therefore  sought  to  present  the  ‘gathering’  of  emotions, 
which  could  be  irrefutably  associated  with  the  primal  experience  of 
being  born  as  fortuitous  in  nature.  The  implicit  suggestion  was  that 
those  ‘gatherings’  were  more  dictated  by  chance  than  determined  by 
an  implacable  structure.  To  make  this  (half  uttered,  half  muttered) 
contention  convincing,  Freud  had  to  refurbish  his  view  regarding 
the  inaugural  episode  in  man’s  life.  Hence,  he  amended  his  earlier 
proposition  that  ‘birth’  stood  for  the  ‘first  great  anxiety-state’  to 
‘birth  was  ...  the  prototype  of  all  later  situations  of  danger  which 
overtook  the  individual  under  the  new  conditions  arising  from  a 
changed  mode  of  life  and  a  growing  mental  development’.186 
Following  Rank’s  breaking  of  rank  and  subaltem-like  mutiny  against 
the  authoritarian  sway  of  ‘Oedipus  complex’  in  the  field  of 
psychoanalysis,  Freud  quickly  replaced  ‘anxiety’  by  ‘danger’  in  his 
new  vision  of ‘birth’.  Though  traces  of  earlier  theorisation  remained 
-  such  as  in  the  phrase,  ‘the  anxiety  felt  at  birth’  -  the  thrust  of 
his  argument  in  ISA  was  that  at  the  ‘dangerous’  moment  of  ‘birth’, 
the  affective  state  that  gripped  the  newcomer  was  fight  and  not 
anxiety.  But  since  every  situation  of  danger  ineluctably  referred  back 
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to  the  subject’s  decisive  moment  of  ‘entry’  to  earth,  an  ‘entry’  that 
by  definition  was  beyond  the  powers  of  determination  of  the  ‘entrant’, 
the  ‘first  fright’  was  the  cause,  but  a  cause  only  at  the  last  instance, 
of  different  types  of  anxiety-attacks. 

In  some  sense,  Freud  (as  well  as  Rank),  renders  a  kind  of  scientific 
credence  to  the  poetic  portrayal  of  the  inexplicable  event  of  ‘birth’ 
offered  by  William  Blake  (1757-1827)  in  his  poem  ‘Infant  Sorrow’ 
(First  Series:  1793-1799): 

My  mother  groan’d,  my  father  wept; 

Into  the  dangerous  world  I  leapt. 

Helpless,  naked,  piping  loud. 

Like  a  fiend  hid  in  a  cloud. 

Struggling  in  my  father’s  hands 
Striving  against  my  swaddling  bands, 

Bound  &  weary,  I  thought  best 
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To  sulk  upon  my  mother’s  breast. 

It  was  only  after  reducing  to  a  shambles  Rank’s  theory  of  ‘birth 
trauma’  that  Freud  was  able  to  reach  to  the  core  of  the  problem 
apropos  ‘anxiety’.  Trying  his  utmost  to  ‘distinguish  a  traumatic 
situation  from  a  danger-situation,’  he  wrote  in  the  ‘Addenda’ 
titled  ‘Supplementary  Remarks  on  Anxiety’  in  ISA:  ‘Let  us  call  a 
situation  of  helplessness  . . .  that  has  been  actually  experienced  a 
traumatic  situation...  [and]  let  us  call  a  situation  which  contains 
the  determinant  for  an  expectation  [of  a  traumatic  situation]  a 
danger-situation.  ’ 

Seen  from  this  angle,  ‘anxiety’  may  be  coordinated  as  being  the 
point  of  intersection  between  the  two  structurally  differing 
situations.  And  the  singularity  of  the  point  is  that  it  can  only  be 
imaged  in  terms  of  a  signal.  In  Freud’s  words,  ‘the  signal 
announces:  “the  present  situation  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
traumatic  experiences  I  have  had  before  ”.’ 

A  double  displacement  provided  the  mechanism  for  a  person  to 
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send  out  ‘a  signal  for  help’.  First  was  the  displacement  of  the 
apprehension  of  a  (new  and  at  least  partly  incomprehensible) 
situation  of  helplessness  to  an  expectation  of  a  (previously 
perceived,  well-delineated)  danger-situation;  next  came  the 
displacement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  older  danger  to  the 
understanding  of  the  determinant  of  the  newer  danger.190  In  other 
words,  ‘anxiety’  could  neither  originate  in  a  traumatic  situation 
nor  by  itself  culminate  in  a  trauma.  Interestingly,  this  view  of 
‘anxiety’  is  quite  consistent  with  what  Freud  had  said  about  the 
basic  differences  between  ‘anxiety’  and  ‘fright’  in  BPP.  In  the 
1920  book  he  had  written,  ‘There  is  something  about  anxiety  that 
protects  its  subjects  against  fright  and  so  against  fright-neuroses 
...  I  do  not  believe  anxiety  can  produce  a  traumatic  neurosis.’191 

6.  It  is  logical  to  expect  that  in  his  perception  of  ‘danger’  a  subject  may 
at  times  magnify  the  threat  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Keeping  this 
possibility  in  mind,  Freud  made  a  parenthetic  remark  in  the  body  of 
the  text  of  ISA:  ‘(Whether  [the  subject]  is  wrong  in  his  estimation  or 
not  [of  a  danger-situation]  is  immaterial  for  the  outcome).’  Two 
pages  later,  we  find  Freud  pondering  over  the  quality  of  a  subject’s 
estimation  in  a  footnote.  In  the  vein  of  an  after-thought,  he  said:  ‘It 
may  quite  often  happen  that  although  a  danger-situation  is  correctly 
estimated  in  itself,  a  certain  amount  of  instinctual  anxiety  is  added 
to  the  realistic  anxiety.’  Further,  Freud  went  on  to  identify  the  psychic 
characteristics  of  anxieties  that  were  not  quite  ‘realistic’.  He  hazarded 
the  guess  that  a  masochistic  drive,  the  drive  underwritten  by  a  ‘hidden 
feminine  significance’  was  what  caused  ‘exaggerated,  inexpedient 
or  paralyzing’  reactions.193  The  point  was  that  much  of  ‘neurotic 
anxiety’,  the  ‘anxiety’  that  represented  ‘unknown  dangers’194  was 
fundamentally  allied  to  ‘the  instinct  of  destruction  directed  against 
the  subject  himself’195  and  that  irresoluble  craving  for 
self-dissolution  or  ‘primary  masochism’  was  basically  ‘feminine’  in 
nature.  This  was  the  same  as  saying  that  the  ‘excess’  generated  by 
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the  subjective  accounting  of  objective  conditions  in  an 
anxiety-circumstance  could  only  be  explicable  by  the  structural  need 
for  incessant  regression  towards  ‘an  earlier  phase  of  the  instinct’s 
history’196  and  therefore,  ultimately  by  the  law  of  Thanatos. 
Irrespective  of  the  subject’s  sexual  profile,  the  subjective  propelling 
that  rendered  a  fuzzy  complexion  to  the  realistic  assessment  of 
danger-situations  -  ‘phobias  of  height  (windows,  towers,  precipices 
and  so  on)’  were  some  of  the  symptoms  of  that  ‘fuzziness’  -  and 
drove  ‘the  ego  [to]  recoil’  against  itself  was  coloured  by  the 
feminine  mystique! 

7.  It  is  now  easy  enough  to  connect  the  theme  of  sadomasochism  to 
the  three  affective  states.  But  before  doing  so,  it  is  important  to 
clarify  certain  methodological  issues  pertaining  to  the  theme. 

8.  The  crucial  questions  are:  is  the  relationship  between  ‘sadism’  and 
‘masochism’  to  be  understood  by  the  mechanism  of  reversal  or  by 
the  mechanism  of  projection ;  is  it  to  be  grasped  in  accordance 
with  the  logic  of  binary  opposition  or  in  accordance  with  a  logic 
that  besides  accounting  for  ‘inversions’,  leaves  room  for 
‘carry-overs’,  ‘mutually  incommensurable  economies’,  ‘half-way 
transactions’,  ‘incomplete  transitions’,  ‘displacements-in-progress’ 
and  other  such  supplemental  activities? 

9.  Firmly  ‘committed  [as  he  was]  to  psychoanalysis  in  ...  its  most 
orthodox  aspects,’ 199  Ernest  Jones  held  that  the  major  breakthrough 
in  BPP  came  about  by  reversing  the  order  of  significance  between 
sadism  and  masochism.  He  wrote  in  the  three-volume  The  Life  and 
Work  of  Sigmund  Freud  (1953,  1955,  1957):  ‘[Freud]  had  always 
hitherto  regarded  masochism  as  secondary  to  sadism  ...  Now  he 
reversed  the  order  . . .  Destructive  and  sadistic  impulses  would  be 
derived  from  [a  self-injuring  tendency],  and  no  longer  its  source’.200 
On  the  other  hand,  convinced  that  the  ‘judgment  of  the  clinician’ 
on  the  subject  of  sadomasochism  was  ‘prejudiced’ “  ,  Gilles 
Deleuze,  the  author  of  Coldness  and  Cruelty  (1967),  rewrote  the 
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Freudian  narrative  by  dispensing  with  the  (rather  crude)  mode  of 
reversal.  Deleuze  was  unhesitating  in  declaring  that  in  place  of 
being  a  reverse,  ‘sadism  [was]  a  projected  form  of  masochism.’  \ 
10.  In  Deleuze’s  view,  the  division  between  ‘early  Freud’  and  ‘late 
Freud’  vis-a-vis  the  theme  of  sadomasochism  was  a  figment  of 
imagination.  The  reason  was  that  from  the  inception,  Freud  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  separate  two  types  of  sadism.  In  Deleuze’s 
words:  ‘the  first  [was]  purely  aggressive  and  only  aim[ed]  at 
domination;  the  second  [was]  hedonistic  and  aim[ed]  at  producing 
pam  m  others  . 

To  seek  textual  support  for  his  thesis,  Deleuze  could  have  gone 
back  to  as  early  a  book  as  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality 
(1905).  For  there,  in  a  tangential  comment  on  ‘hedonistic  sadism’, 
Freud  had  observed,  ‘Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  this  last  extreme 
instance  which  deserves  to  be  described  as  a  perversion’.204  This 
meant  that  the  switch  from  ‘non-hedonistic  sadism’  or  ‘pure 
aggression’  to  ‘hedonistic  sadism’  or  ‘power-free  perversion’  was 
unthinkable  without  the  association  of  masochism.  That  is,  unless 
a  person  first  underwent  masochistic  experience  himself,  it  was 
not  feasible  for  him  to  change  hats  and  put  on  the  cap  of  a  hedonistic 
sadist.  This  explains  why,  even  though  puzzled  by  the 
implications,  Freud  had  written  in  the  1919  booklet  CBB  that  the 
second  phase  of  the  beating  fantasy  in  which  the  operative  dictum 
was  ‘J  am  being  beaten  by  my  father ’  was,  besides  being  ‘of  an 
unmistakably  masochistic  character’206,  also  ‘the  most  important 
and  the  most  momentous  of  [the  three  phases].’"  This  ‘insight’ 
into  the  centrality  of  masochism  was  the  kernel  for  the  propounding 
of  the  thesis  on  ‘ primary  masochism ’  in  BPP  (1920). 

Simply  put,  the  thesis  put  forward  in  BPP  and  ratified  in  ‘The 
Economic  Problem  of  Masochism’  (1924)  was  tacitly  present  in 
Three  Essays  on  the  Theory  of  Sexuality,  ‘Instincts  and  their 
Vicissitudes’  (1915),  CBB  and  others. 
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11.  Deleuze  drives  home  the  point  that  -  contrary  to  the  standard 
clinician’s  standard  belief  -  from  the  very  beginning,  Freud’s 
analysis  of  sadomasochism  rested  (even  if  unconsciously)  on  a 
double  supposition.  They  were:  (a)  there  exists  ‘primary  or  ertogenic 
masochism’-  ;  and  (b)  hedonistic  sadism  is  a  kind  of  repression 
of  primary  masochism.  The  first  ruled  out  the  theory  that  masochism 
was  a  derivative  of  sadism.  The  second  made  it  apparent  that 
neither  masochism  nor  sadism  could  be  understood  by  the  simplistic 
logic  of  reversal.  To  solve  the  mystery  of  sadomasochist  transactions 
one  had  to  begin  the  investigation  by  privileging  projection  over 
reversal. 

12.  Seizing  the  mechanism  of  projection,  Deleuze  quickly  surmised: 

a)  With  the  appearance  of  Thanatos  in  BPP,  focus  shifted  to  the 
duality  of  Eros  and  Thanatos  and  fresh  definitions  of  masochism 
and  sadism  emerged. 

b) In  the  new  dispensation,  the  manifesting  agency  for  both  the 
perversions  was  Thanatos. 

c)  While  in  case  of  sadism  Thanatos  turned  outwards  under  the 
action  of  Eros,  in  case  of  masochism  ‘it  remained]  as  a  residue 
libidinally  “bound’’  within  the  organism’.-09 

d) Thus,  masochism  enjoyed  a  partial  but  absolute  autonomy  in 
relation  to  sadism,  but  the  reverse  was  not  true. 

e)  Since  ‘neither  Eros  nor  Thanatos  [could]  be  given  in  experience; 
all  that  [was]  given  [were]  combinations  of  both.  ’ 

f)  While  Eros  made  its  presence  ‘felt’,  Thanatos  was  ‘the  abyss  of 
the  groundless’. 

g) The  interminable  tussle  between  Eros  and  Thanatos  -  a  tussle 
that  at  the  same  moment  was  an  intimate  intercourse  - 
bequeathed  a  ‘transcendental’  glow  to  the  event  of  repetition. 

h)  In  the  light  of  the  aura  that  encapsulated  the  act  of  repetition, 
Freud’s  theory  of  ‘compulsion  to  repeat’,  in  effect,  issued  the 
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directive  to  seriously  consider  the  various  ‘formulae  governing 
the  combinations  of  [Eros  and  Thanatos ]’. 

i)  Thus,  one  of  the  many  remarkable  achievements  of  BPP  lay  in 
framing  the  bold  postulate  that,  along  with  the  ‘functional 
disturbance  of  neurosis’  and  the  ‘spiritual  outlet  of  sublimation’, 
perversion  too  needed  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  ‘solutions’  to 
the  (eternal)  ‘problem’  of  ‘being  and  nothingness’. 

j)  While  the  ‘process  of  desexualization  was  common  to  ‘neurosis’, 
‘sublimation’  and  ‘perversion’,  it  was  most  pronounced  in 
‘perversion’ .  But,  what  really  differentiated  ‘perversion’  from  the 
rest  was  that  in  its  case  desexualisation  was  inevitably 
accompanied  by  resexualisation.  The  so-called  pervert  literally 
perverted  the  (ready-made)  script  for  desexualisation  by  treating 
the  ‘desexualized  in  itself  [as  his]  object  of  sexualization. ’  ‘This 
[also]  explained]  why  coldness  [was]  the  essential  feature  of  the 
structure  of  perversion.’ 

k)  Both  the  sadist  and  the  masochist  desexualised  and  humiliated 
Eros  for  the  sake  of  resexualising  Thanatos.  For  both,  pain 
‘represented]  a  desexualization  which  [made]  repetition 
autonomous.’  But,  even  while  ‘coldness’  connected  the  activities 
of  the  sadist  and  the  masochist,  the  character  of  coldness  differed 
with  them.  This  was  so  because  the  ‘economies’  of  sadism  and 
masochism  did  not  coincide  in  every  aspect. 

l)  While  the  sadist  thought  in  terms  of  ‘the  institution’,  the 
masochist  thought  in  terms  of  ‘the  contract’.  ‘The  institution’ 
tended  to  render  laws  unnecessary  and  ‘the  contract’  generated 
laws  of  its  own.  To  be  more  specific:  ‘the  masochistic  contract 
generate[d]  a  type  of  law  which  [led]  straight  into  ritual.’ 

13.  It  can  now  be  argued  -  since  in  discourses  premised  on  the 
projection-hypothesis,  (a)  Thanatos  was  an  ‘absolute’  without 
discourse,  an  ‘essentially  silent  and  (therefore)  all  the  more  terrible’ 
instinctual  predilection,  (b)  the  masochism  innate  to  every  organism 
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functioned  as  a  signal  of  Thanatos ’  ‘nagging  silence’,  and  (c) 

perversion  was  counted  as  a  legitimate  means  of  ‘survival’  -  that 

the  cumulative  effect  of  the  three  was  to  altogether  alter  the  meaning 

of  ‘danger’.  While  ‘danger’  understood  solely  in  relation  to  the 

instinct  of  ‘self-preservation’  was  merely  ‘dreadful’,  ‘danger’ 

understood  in  relation  to  the  ‘secret’  enticements  of  Thanatos  was 

‘dreadfully  charming’.  It  was  because  of  the  latter  that  the  aptitude 
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for  a  self-conscious  plunge  into  the  ‘the  abyss  of  the  groundless’- 
the  voluntary  but  irreversible  leap  known  popularly  as  ‘suicide’, 
could  be  conceivable  in  the  first  place. 

Emile  Durkheim  (1858-1917),  one  of  the  founding  fathers  of 

modem  sociology,  had  pointed  out  in  his  1897  book,  Suicide:  A 

Study  in  Sociology,  that  reasons  for  ‘suicide’  could  range  from 

‘altruistic’,  ‘anomic’  to  ‘egoistic’.  He  had  contended  that  a  person 
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could  kill  himself  because  he  considered  it  to  be  ‘his  duty’- 

(‘altruistic’),  or  because  his  passions  got  heightened  by  a  ‘state  of 

de-regulation’212  (‘anomic’),  or  because  he  sensed  a  slackening  of 
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support  expected  from  a  ‘sufficiently  intense  collective  life’ 
(‘egotistic’). 

But  no  aetiology  of  suicide  can  be  tenable  without  the 
presupposition  of  the  bewitching  appeal  of  the  ‘death-drive’. 

14.  We  may  now  infer: 

a)  The  state  of  ‘fright’  -  the  affective  orientation  that  requires  the 
subject  to  be  completely  unprepared  and  the  source  of  threat  to 
be  absolutely  indefinable  -  is  totally  irrelevant  to  sadomasochism. 
The  so-called  trauma  of  birth,  the  first  rattle  out  of  the  box  and 
the  never-to-be-assuaged  foreboding  of  danger,  has  nothing  to 
do  either  inflicting  or  receiving  pain/pleasure. 

b) The  state  of  ‘anxiety’  -  the  affective  orientation  which  requires 
the  subject  to  reproduce  an  original  reaction  of  helplessness  in 
the  form  of  a  signal  and  the  threat,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
to  be  internally  or  externally  located- provides  ample 
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opportunities  for  the  configuring  of  sadomasochistic  scenes. 
More  particularly,  in  cases  where  threats  are  either  elusive  or 
illusory,  persons  in  the  grip  of  ‘neurotic  anxiety’  tend  to  show 
greater  propensity  for  playing  upon  ‘primary  masochism’ .  Quite 
independent  of  the  fact  of  whether  the  assumed  persecutor  is  a 
sadist  or  not,  the  persecuted  can  foreground  the  ingrained 
masochism  and  long  for  a  fearsome  persecutor  acting  as  a 
surrogate-figure  for  Thanatos.  At  opportune  moments,  those 
given  to  ‘neurotic  anxiety’  can  bring  to  the  ‘surface’  the 
ever-present  masochistic  coveting;  by  willingly  paying  the  price 
of  desexualisation  through  contractual  rituals,  they  can 
resexualise  Thanatos. 

c)  The  state  of  ‘fear’  -  the  affective  orientation  which  requires  the 
subject  to  be  fully  prepared  and  the  source  of  threat  to  be 
absolutely  definable  -  is  more  than  conducive  to  the  staging  of 
sadomasochistic  games.  In  such  set-ups,  the  bullied  and  the 
bully,  the  abused  and  the  abuser  form  admirable  couples.  A 
masochist  may  scrupulously  build  up  an  image  of  some  dreaded 
Other  and  create  a  theatre  in  which  the  principal  actor  brings  to 
his  subjectivity  the  quality  of  ‘abjectness’. 

Exhibiting  his  self-abnegation,  exposing  himself  to  humiliating 
ridicules,  admitting  to  his  inadequacies,  and  humbly  submitting 
to  the  Fearsome  object  (who  is  also  his  object  of  Veneration) 
that  a  pathetic  creature  like  him  is  not  worth  the  attention  of  his 
God-like  Master,  the  slave  may  actually  assume  the  agency  for 
executing  scenes  which  dutifully,  almost  clerically,  simulate 
Power  dynamics  at  work  in  various  spheres  of  life.  The 
masochist,  (purposefully  ‘hiding’  his  purpose),  may  manoeuvre 
the  strategic  position  amenable  to  the  enunciation  of  a 
self-implicated  critique  of  inequity.  By  displaying  his  ‘fondness’ 
for  self-contempt  without  any  trace  of  embarrassment,  by  posing 
as  a  counter-dandy,  a  show-off  who  loves  to  exhibit  his  own 
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denigration,  the  ‘abject’  may  succeed  in  giving,  unlike  most 
other  accounts,  a  graphic  account  of  Discipline  and  disciplinary 
institutions  not  compromised  or  polluted  by  any  ‘self-excepting 
fallacy’.  The  masochistic  fascination  for  auto-suggested  disdain 
towards  his  own  self  lends  to  a  ‘fashioning  of  self’,  which  by 
the  very  movement  of  bestowing  an  aura  of  awe  to  the  fearsome 
Other,  carries  with  it  the  kinetic  potential  of  demystifying  the 
Sovereign-object. 

In  this  sadomasochistic  framework,  once  the  relationship  between 
reaches  the  point  of  stable  equilibrium,  it  is  more  likely  than 
not  that  the  couple  would  find  it  difficult  to  switch  roles.  To 
take  on  the  obverse  role  of  the  ‘hedonist  sadist’,  the  masochist 
will  not  only  have  to  counter  the  routine  of  repeating  the  same 
script  and  put  an  end  to  the  monotony  of  the  immobilising  ritual 
to  which  he  binds  (and  ‘condemns’)  himself,  he  will  also  have 
to  search  for  a  new  partner. 

d)  Joining  ‘fear’  with  ‘anxiety’  leads  to  an  alternative  definition  of 
the  ‘masochist’  -  the  masochist  is  a  person  anxious  to  be  afraid. 
Worrying  himself  to  death,  burning  himself  out,  the  masochist 
waits  and  prays  for  the  resounding  ring  of  an  alarm-call.  He  is 
someone  predisposed  to  read  in  the  letters  of  his  own  blood, 
hear  in  his  own  arrhythmic  pulse-beats  the  prior  intimation  of 
an  impending  threat  with  a  gladness  he  can  hardly  conceal. 
‘Anxiety’  for  him  is  the  ‘warning’  that  he  is  about  to  approach 
a  situation  of  ‘fear’,  which  he  actually  yearns  for. 

15.  Accepting  it  as  a  gift,  Freud  lifted  the  expression  the  Nirvana 
Principle  from  Barbara  Low’s  1920  book  Psycho-Analysis  and 
deployed  it  in  BPP.214  On  page  73  of  Low’s  book  appears  the 
expression  Nirvana  Principle  for  the  first  time.  Barbara  Low  had 
written:  ‘It  is  possible  that  deeper  than  the  Pleasure-principle  lies 
the  Nirvana-principle,  as  one  may  call  it  -  the  desire  of  the  newborn 
creature  to  return  to  that  stage  of  omnipotence,  where  there  are  no 
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non-fulfilled  desires,  in  which  it  existed  within  the  mother’s 
womb’.'  Freud,  of  course,  used  Low’s  formulation  to  suit  his 
purpose.  He  deployed  it  to  gamer  the  ‘strongest’  possible  defence 
for  his  faith  in  ‘the  existence  of  death  instincts’. 

In  the  very  last  section  of  BPP,  Freud  asserted  that,  all  said  and  done, 
there  were  only  three  types  of  ‘dominating  tendencies  of  mental 
life,  and  perhaps  of  nervous  life’,  and  each  was  geared  to  the  effort 
of  dealing  with  the  ‘internal  tension  due  to  stimuli’.  The  three  types 
of  effort  involved  were  (i)  reduction,  (ii)  maintenance  of  constancy 
and  (iii)  removal  of  internal  tensions.  Freud  ascribed  the  epithet  the 
Nirvana  Principle  to  the  third  type  of  negotiation,  i.e.,  to  the  effort 
directed  at  annihilating  all  disturbances  provoked  by  any  and  every 
kind  of  stimulation.  Treating  the  aspiration  for  Nirvana  as  a  synonym 
for  the  ‘upward  look’  towards  the  transcendence  of  all  dangers  and 
the  obtainment  of  serene  Repose  free  of ‘fear’,  ‘fright’  or  ‘anxiety’, 
Freud  saw  in  Nirvana  the  surest  ‘historical’  evidence  of  Thanatos  as 
well  as  of  ‘pleasure  principle’.216  Curiously,  the  (ineffable)  notion 
of  Niiwana  allowed  Freud  to  score  two  points  with  a  single  stroke.  It 
let  him  (a)  interweave  the  wish  to  surmount  the  ‘difficulties  of  the 
external  world’"  (‘pleasure  principle’)  with  the  counter-wish  to 
aim  for  unpleasure  at  the  cost  of  pleasure  (‘unpleasure  principle’ 
and  ‘primary  masochism’)  and  (b)  to  gesture  towards  Thanatos,  the 

instinct  that,  in  the  words  of  Freud,  ‘remains  silent ...  so  long  as  [it] 
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operates  internally.’" 

Transmuting  the  Buddhist  idea  of  Niivana  to  signify  the  Perpetual 
Peace  ‘which  passeth  understanding’"  as  well  as  the  insatiable 
hankering  for  immortality  inscribed  at  the  very  core  of  human  psyche, 
Freud  took  satisfaction  in  discovering  in  it  the  ultimate  justification 
for  his  conceptualisation  of  ‘death  instincts’. 

Given  this  ‘orientalist’  tilt,  it  is  not  surprising  that  immediately  after 
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introducing  the  Nirvana  Principle  in  BPP,  Freud  made  his  indebtedness 
to  India  more  pronounced  by  imputing  that  the  theory  regarding  the 
origin  of  sexual  instincts  which  ‘Plato  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Symposium ’  was  in  all  probability  ‘derived’ 

from  ‘the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Upanishads,  the  Brihadaranyaka- 
upanishad .’  Freud  then  was  in  the  mood  to  incline  to  the  view  that 
since  the  Upanisad  was  composed  in  800  BCE,  i.e.,  three  centuries 
prior  to  the  Symposium  the  features  shared  by  them  had  to  originate 
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in  the  former  text. 

The  Storm  and  Stress  of  Great  Wars 

Sigmund  Freud  pondered  over  the  mystery  of  ‘anxiety’  for  more  than 
fifty  years.  Unremitting  in  his  perseverance  to  further  refine  his  thoughts, 
he  went  on  proposing  and  revising  theses  aimed  at  separating  ‘fear’, 
‘fright’  and  ‘anxiety’.  In  order  to  ‘absorb’  the  conceptual  shock  caused 
by  Thanatos,  the  post-BPP  Freud  took  it  upon  himself  to  re-interrogate 
the  meaning  of  danger  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
course  of  his  relentless  speculative  expedition,  even  Freud  felt  wary  of 
the  concept  of  the  Unconscious  at  stray  moments.  For  example,  in  The 
Ego  and  the  Id  (1923),  we  suddenly  find  Freud  making  an  unfavourable 
assessment  of  the  Unconscious.  The  negative  assessment  is  more 
memorable  because  it  appears  in  The  Ego  and  the  Id. 

Freud  claimed  that  The  Ego  and  the  Id  went  far  beyond  the  ‘benevolent 
curiosity’"  of  BPP  and  was  not  ‘burdened  by  [any]  debt  of  gratitude’ 
to  anyone  for  its  composition.  In  style  too,  the  1923  book  was,  quite  in 
contradistinction  to  BPP,  sombre  and  decided. 

In  The  Ego  and  the  Id  Freud  dropped  the  two-fold  division  of  the 
Unconscious  he  had  worked  out  in  the  1915  paper  ‘The  Unconscious’ 
and  reverted  to  the  ‘original’  three-fold  division.  In  the  process  of 
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re-stating  the  scheme  of  partitioning  of  the  Unconscious  in  terms  of 
the  ‘descriptive’,  the  ‘dynamic’  and  the  ‘systematic’,  Freud  said:  ‘We 
recognize  that  the  Ucs.  does  not  coincide  with  the  repressed;  it  is  still 
true  that  all  that  is  repressed  is  Ucs..  but  not  all  that  is  Ucs.  is  repressed.’ 
Then,  just  at  this  crucial  point  of  ‘return’,  Freud  exclaimed,  ‘When  we 
find  ourselves  thus  confronted  by  the  necessity  of  postulating  a  third 
Ucs.  which  is  not  repressed,  we  must  admit  that  the  characteristic  of 
being  unconscious  begins  to  lose  significance  for  us!’  Perhaps,  it 
is  this  despondency  regarding  the  theoretical  efficacy  of  the 
‘unconscious’  which  explains  the  careless  ‘slip’  in  the  use  of  the  symbol 
Ucs.  in  the  foregoing  passage.  Forgetting  the  semiology  explicated  in 
the  1912  paper  ‘A  Note  on  the  Unconscious  in  Psychoanalysis’  and  his 
decision  to  represent  the  ‘systematic’  aspect  alone  by  the  letters  Ucs.,"25 
Freud  ‘applied  the  abbreviation  “Ucs.”...  to  all  three  kinds  of 
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unconscious  ! 

In  spite  of  occasional  unease,  Freud  of  course  -  as  the  posthumous 
AOP  amply  demonstrates  -  did  not  relinquish  the  Unconscious.  The 
unease  remains  registered  in  the  information  that  the  symbol  Ucs. 
virtually  became  defunct  after  The  Ego  and  the  Id  -  except  for  two 
mentions,  one  in  Moses  and  Monotheism  and  the  other  in  New 
Introductory  Lectures  (1933),  it  does  not  appear  anywhere  else  in 
Freud’s  later  texts.'”  Again,  in  Moses  and  Monotheism,  Freud  did 
not  abide  by  the  original  symbolism  -  there,  he  invoked  the  Ucs.  in 
the  ‘descriptive’  and  not  in  the  ‘systematic’  sense.  Along  with  this, 

Freud  used  the  word  ‘Unconscious’  ‘with  diminishing  frequency’  - 
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‘the  id’  began  to  act  as  its  stand-in  with  greater  and  greater  regularity.  ' 

Nevertheless,  even  if  its  contours  kept  changing,  the  Unconscious 
remained  for  Freud  the  most  stable  of  all  concepts.  In  fact,  as  years 
rolled  by  and  Freud  witnessed  the  First  World  War,  the  groundswell 
against  Jews,  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  in  his  own 
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words  ‘the  low  morality  shown  externally  by  states  which  in  their  internal 
relations  pose  as  the  guardians  of  moral  standards,  and  the  brutality  shown 
by  individuals  whom,  as  participants  in  the  highest  human  civilization, 
one  would  not  have  thought  capable  of  such  behavior,’  his  convictions 
as  to  the  political  merit  of  the  Unconscious  deepened. 

In  the  1915  double-essay  titled  ‘Thoughts  for  the  Times  on  War  and 
Death’,  written  ‘some  six  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War,’"  Freud  had  spoken  of  a  ‘mental  distress  felt  by  non-combatants’ 
which  inevitably  resulted  in  a  specific  type  of  ‘disillusionment’.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that,  unlike  the  purveyors  of  Truth-obsessed 
metaphysics,  Freud  was  not  one  to  demonise  ‘illusions’.  He  said  in 
‘Thoughts  for  the  Times  on  War  and  Death’:  ‘We  welcome  illusions 
because  they  spare  us  unpleasurable  feelings,  and  enable  us  to  enjoy 
satisfactions  instead."  Yet,  the  ‘disillusionment’  that  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  ‘mental  distress  felt  by  non-combatants’  during  the  Great 
War  was  so  strong  that  the  earlier  cherished  ‘illusions’  could  no  longer 
‘hold’  themselves  together.  The  ‘disillusionment’  therefore  became 
both  a  cause  and  a  means  of  ‘re-evaluation  of  values’  -  it  paved  the 
way  for  shunning  the  hackneyed  historicist  mode  of  reckoning  and 
launching  a  fresh  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  ‘history’.  This  deliberate 
‘sociological’  turn  of  Freudian  psychoanalysis  had  however  begun 
before  the  onset  of  the  First  World  War. 

Applying  psychoanalysis  to  anthropological  material,  Freud  had 
produced  Totem  and  Taboo  in  1912-1913. 

Referring  to  the  fable  of  ‘The  Father  and  his  Sons’  outlined  in  the 
fourth  section  of  that  book,  Jacques  Lacan  cheerfully  declared  in  his 
lecture  on  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  delivered  in  1959  that  ‘Freud’s 
construction  [to  be  found  in  the  fourth  essay  of  Totem  and  Taboo ] 
may  well  be  the  sole  example  of  a  full-fledged  myth  to  have  emerged 
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in  our  historical  age’. 
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In  his  1915  ‘Thoughts  for  the  Times  on  War  and  Death’  -  composed 
before  the  arrival  of  ‘  death  instincts’  in  psychoanalytic  discourse  -  Freud 
had  remarked:  ‘The  influence  of  civilization  cause[s]  an  ever-increasing 
transformation  of  egoistic  trends  into  altruistic  and  social  ones  by  an 
admixture  of  erotic  elements’.  Basing  his  judgement  on  the  supposal 
that  ‘by  the  admixture  of  erotic  components  the  egoistic  instincts  are 
transformed  into  social  ones,’  Freud  opined  then,  ‘in  the  last  resort  it 
may  be  assumed  that  every  internal  compulsion  which  makes  itself  felt 
in  the  development  of  human  beings  was  originally  -  that  is,  in  the  history 
of  mankind  -  only  an  external  one’.  This  picture  of  the  ‘history  of 
mankind’  could  not  but  get  more  involved  once  the  intermeshing  of 
‘ erotic  components’  and  components  of  ‘death  instincts’  commenced 
after  Thanatos ’  debut  in  BPP. 

As  time  went  on,  Freud’s  psycho-social  reading  of  ‘history’  went  on 
to  become  denser  and  critically  more  ambitious.  Freud  thus  announced 
with  flourish  in  the  ‘Postscript’  to  his  1935  Autobiographical  Study: 
‘My  interest,  after  a  long  detour  through  the  natural  sciences,  medicine 
and  psychotherapy,  returned  to  the  cultural  problems  which  had 
fascinated  me  long  before,  when  I  was  a  youth  scarcely  old  enough 
for  thinking’.  And,  as  he  aged,  his  search  for  material  fit  for  his 
(infantile)  ‘fascination’  for  ‘cultural  problems’  became  increasingly 
more  focused. 

1921  saw  the  publication  of  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the 
Ego.  It  is  exceedingly  ‘telling’  that  a  systematic  analysis  of  ‘Group 
Identity’  heralded  the  ‘beginnings  of  a  systematic  analytic  study  of  the 
ego’236  in  Freud’s  career.  1927  onwards,  Freud  spent  most  of  his 
remaining  days  musing  over  sociological  issues.  At  a  regular  pace 
came  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  (1927),  Civilization  and  its  Discontents 
(1930),  Why  War?  (1933)  and  Moses  and  Monotheism  (1938). 
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Seen  from  a  certain  angle,  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  as  well  as  Moses 
and  Monotheism  is  just  but  an  instalment  in  the  further  elaboration  of 
the  ‘myth’  delineated  in  Totem  and  Taboo.  It  may  not  be  too  off  the 
mark  to  claim  that  in  The  Future  of  an  Illusion  Freud  did  no  more  than 

expand  upon  the  wry  comment  on  religion  that  he  had  cut  in  Totem 
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and  Taboo:  ‘Religion  is  a  neurosis  of  humanity’. 

Moreover,  taking  pains  to  separate  ‘illusion’  from  ‘error’  and  ‘delusion’, 
he  turned  his  ‘attention  to  the  psychical  origin  of  religious  ideas’  in 
the  1927  book.238  Contrasting  ‘error’  (e.g.,  ‘Aristotle’s  belief  that 
vermin  was  developed  out  of  dung’)  with  ‘illusion’  (e.g.,  ‘the  assertion 
made  by  certain  nationalists  that  the  Indo-Germanic  race  is  the  only 
one  capable  of  civilization’  or  ‘children  are  creatures  without 
sexuality’),  Freud  emphasised  that  the  one  characteristic  integral  to 
‘illusion’  was  that  it  was  an  offspring  of  some  or  the  other  ‘human 
wish’.  And  since  all  ‘illusions’  were  ultimately  derived  from  the  need 
for  ‘wish-fulfilment’,  it  was  quite  legitimate  to  expect  that 
psychoanalysis  could  ‘destroy’  them,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of 
children’s  sexuality.  Bringing  the  theoretical  complex  configured  by 
concepts  such  as  ‘ffustration’-‘regulation’-‘prohibition’-‘privation’- 
‘ instinctual  renunciation’  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  ‘religion’,  Freud 
surmised  that  the  safety  of  ‘illusion’  provided  by  religion  was  somehow 
related  to  ‘the  terrifying  impression  of  helplessness  in  childhood’.  It 
was  as  if  the  elemental  ‘fright’  of  the  child  was  the  bedrock  of  the 
‘need  for  protection’,  to  which  (only)  ‘the  father’  could  do  justice. 
Tying  together  ‘danger’,  ‘fright’  (and  by  association  ‘fear’  and  ‘anxiety’) 
and  the  ‘wish’  to  escape  the  mortifying  experience  of  ‘helplessness’ 
by  taking  shelter  in  the  ‘illusion’  of  immortality  supplied  by  ‘religion’, 
Freud  enunciated  a  universal  social  principle  that  was  at  the  same 
time  equally  applicable  to  every  individual.  Without  even  trying  to 
formulate  any  psychoanalytic  antidote  to  the  dispelling  of  religious 
fantasies  or  to  the  neutralisation  of  the  ill-effects  of  religious  narcotics, 
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he  wrote  in  The  Future  of  an  Illusion:  ‘For  the  individual  too,  life  is 
hard  to  bear,  just  as  it  is  for  mankind  in  general.’ 


It  is  incontestable  that  the  late  Freud  (e.g.  in  Civilization  and  its 
Discontents  or  Why  War?)  has  the  tendency  to  transmute  Thanatos 
into  some  sort  of  a  ‘categorical  imperative’.  Raising  the  ‘death  instinct’ 

-  an  instinct  considered  both  ‘organic’  and  amenable  to  varying 
deployment  in  differing  situations  -  to  the  level  of  an  ‘imperative’  is 

a  kind  of  theoretical  aggressiveness  that  cannot  but  mechanically  render 
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to  ‘aggression’  the  (questionable)  quality  of  immutability. 

Two  Banal  Truths 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  inclination  to  ‘explain  away’  the  habitual 
brutalities  of  men  by  seeing  them  solely  through  the  lens  of  Thanatos 
in  late  Freudian  analyses  of ‘human  insecurity’  and  ‘violence’,  it  seems 
ill  advised  to  completely  ‘write  off’  the  old  and  brooding  scientist’s 
reflections  on  human  vulnerabilities.  Statements  like  ‘For  the  individual 
too,  life  is  hard  to  bear,  just  as  it  is  for  mankind  in  general’,  testify 
to  Freud’s  unceasing  endeavours  concentrated  on  chalking  out  a  psychic 
profile  of  humanity,  one  which  could  simultaneously  change  registers 
and  synthesise  the  order  of  the  ‘social  totality’  with  that  of  the  ‘atomized 
individual’.  This  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  unfair  to  allege 

-  as  Mary  Midgley,  the  author  of  Wickedness:  A  Philosophical  Essay 
(1984)  has  done  -  that  besides  its  individual-centrism,  Freudian  analysis 
of  social  disorders  suffers  from  the  teleological  sickness  of  fatalism.240 

An  extra-exegetical  step  may  help  us  in  putting  the  above  observation 
in  a  better  perspective.  Let  us  hold  for  the  argument’s  sake  that  if  any 
conjecture  on  the  ‘human  condition’  contradicts  either  of  the  two  ‘banal 
truths’  mentioned  below,  it  is  disqualified  by  default.  Those  two 
extraordinarily  naive  axioms  are: 
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1.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  unique. 

2.  There  is  no  one  who  is  not  implicated  in  and  by  some  other  at  all 
times. 

One  can  cite  umpteen  theoretical  edifices,  which  at  some  point  or  the 
other  become  self-evidently  shaky  because  of  their  inattention  to  either 
of  the  two  truisms.  The  very  ‘banality’  of  the  dual  ‘settled  principles’ 
is  one  reason  why  people  tend  to  forget  them,  why  it  is  rather  hard  to 
remain  consistently  faithful  to  both  while  meditating  on  human  history 
or  destiny.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that,  although  neither 
‘individuated  singularity’  nor  ‘societal  imbrication’  is  permanently 
settled,  although  the  two  bundles  are  constantly  subject  to  change,  the 
two  ‘banal  truths’241  retain  their  relevance  at  every  juncture. 

The  moot  question  therefore  is,  how  does  one  conjunct  the  ‘unalterable’ 
clauses,  how  does  one  generalise  without  dissolving  particularities 
and  vice  versa?  The  additive  model,  the  model  that  encourages  the 
computation  of  the  ‘social’  by  applying  the  ‘summing  up’  operator  to 
variegated  individuals  is,  of  course,  the  most  misdirected  form  of 
understanding.  Freudian  calculus  is  especially  laudable  for  its 
abhorrence  of  any  such  simplistic  ‘resolution’. 

It  was  the  same  abhorrence  that  was  at  the  root  of  Freud’s  rejection 
of  the  Positivistic  subject-object  separation.  Refusing  to  be  deluded  by 
the  comforting  assurance  of  scientific  surety  guaranteed  by  Positivism, 
Freud  gave  up  on  so-called  ‘objective  facts  [for]  events  with 
meanings’  ”  and  dethroned  the  ‘isolated  individual  subject’  to 
consecrate  in  its  place  ‘inter-subjectivity’”  .  Thus  he  reversed  the 
positivist  perspective  ‘which  [made]  society  the  result  of  individual 
behavior  [in  order  to]  insist  that  collective  social  systems,  internalized 
by  individuals,  are  what  [made]  behavior  possible.’244 
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Moreover,  as  Carl  E.  Schorske,  the  author  of  Fin-de-Siecle  Vienna: 
Politics  and  Culture  has  painstakingly  shown,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  nineteenth  century  stalwarts,  Freud  was  a  pioneer  in  framing 
‘history-as-present’.245  The  near- impossible,  apparently  contradictory 
attempts  to  ‘combine’  ‘inter-subjectivity’  with  ‘time-freeze’  resulted 
in  endowing  a  new  significance  to  ‘context’  in  Freud’s  discourse. 

Instead  of  being  merely  fleeting,  merely  fragile,  the  Freudian  ‘present’ 
took  on  the  appearance  of  a  ‘repository’  -  weighted  down  by  indelible 
‘scars’  accumulated  over  ages,  the  individual  psyche  took  on  the  form 
of  a  paradoxical  entity  which  was  ‘time-free’  precisely  because  it  was 
an  amalgam  of  uncountable  temporalities.  This  in  turn  entailed  the 
inquiring  gaze  to  unlock  itself  from  the  enticements  of  (differentiated 
and  distinguished)  characters  and  concentrate  on  the  dreadfully  drab 
(but  shared)  characteristics.  The  disenchantment  with  ‘personality’ 
yielded  a  notion  of  synchronic  context  and  (as  though  anticipating  the 
‘spirit  of  cinematic  form’”46 ),  led  to  the  construing  of  a  ‘world-picture’ 
in  which  ‘space  [was]  quasi-temporal  [and]  time,  to  some  extent  [had] 
a  spatial  character’.”  Obviously,  only  the  ‘pictures’  that  passed  before 
the  shut  eyes  of  sleeping  men  could  finally  corroborate  the  Freudian 
‘world-picture’.  In  Freud’s  vision  of  things,  only  those  residual  images 
that  got  smuggled  out  of  the  Unconscious  during  dream-time,  only 
those  that  evaded  moral  policing  and  managed  to  maintain  a  kind  of 
integrity  even  while  crossing  borders  in  the  clandestine,  counted  as 
worthwhile  ‘records’.  But  then,  was  the  Unconscious  -  the  realm  that 
was  the  true  home  of  the  ‘repressed’,  the  ‘outlaw  excluded  from  the 
great  organization  of  the  ego’"  -  timeless? 

‘Posing  the  formidable  problem  of  the  temporalization  and  the  so- 
called  ‘timelessness’  of  the  [Freudian]  unconscious,’249  Jacques  Derrida 
has  written  in  ‘Freud  and  the  Scene  of  Writing’  (1966)  that  ‘the 
timelessness  of  the  unconscious  is  no  doubt  determined  only  in 
opposition  to  a  common  concept  of  time  . . .  the  metaphysical  concept 
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. . .  like  the  cogito,  the  unconscious  is  no  doubt  timeless  only  from  the 
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standpoint  of  a  certain  vulgar  conception  of  time’.  "  However,  the 
‘world-picture’  predicated  on  a  ‘synthesis  of  time’”  did  not  solidify 
in  TID  but  in  the  book  in  which  ‘death  instincts’  came  to  occupy  the 
central  place,  that  is,  the  BPP. 

The  ‘compulsion  to  repeat’  theorised  in  BPP  was  symptomatic  of  a 
‘presence’  constituted  jointly  by  flash-backs  and  forwards.  It  spoke  of, 
in  the  words  of  Gilles  Deleuze,  a  ‘transcendental  synthesis’  -  ‘it  [was] 

at  once  repetition  of  before,  during  and  after,  that  is  to  say  it  [was]  a 
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constitution  in  time  of  the  past,  the  present  and  even  the  future’. 

Freud  the  sociologist  had  the  lamentable  tendency  to  fritter  away  the 
profits  he  had  accumulated  by  speculating  on  Thanatos  -  nonetheless, 
the  joint  venture  of  eras  and  Thanatos  managed  to  keep  the  two  ‘banal 
truths’  within  an  interactive  nexus. 

The  World  that  Freud  did  not  Live  to  See 

Sigmund  Freud  passed  away  on  23  September  1939.  And  it  was  in  that 
same  September  that,  looking  to  broaden  the  Fatherland’s  ‘elbow  space’, 
Germany  occupied  Poland.  Bent  upon  enumerating  to  the  last  syllable 
the  people  of  Jewish  descent,  the  non-patriots  subscribing  to  the  Marxist 
faith  of  Communism,  the  nomadic  Gypsies,  as  well  as  persons  whose 
orientation  in  physical  matters  smacked  of  sexual  dissidence,  and  then 
exterminating  the  undesirable  lot  en  masse,  the  Nazi  ideologues  put  into 
motion  the  plan  to  set  up  concentration  camps  in  1940.  The  largest  of 
those  camps  came  to  be  located  in  Southern  Poland,  near  the  town  of 
Oswimcim.  Giving  a  German  twist  to  Oswimcim,  the  Nazis  christened 
the  newly  curved-out  ‘Non-place’ Auschwitz. 

Freud  did  not  live  to  hear  about  the  murderous  innovations  carried  out 
by  the  loyalists  of  the  German  National  Socialist  Party  in  concentration 
camps.  Death  spared  him  from  learning  how,  turning  away  from  the 
ego,  the  self-destructive  Thanatos  had  orchestrated  a  gruesome 
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symphony  by  playing  on  others’  dismembered  body-parts  in  Auschwitz. 
For  all  we  know,  instead  of  further  buttressing  the  pessimism  inherent 
in  late  Freud’s  concept  of  Thanatos,  the  harrowing  details  of  inhuman 
brutalities  of  the  Flolocaust  could  have  softened  his  stand  on  the  human 
predilection  for  aggression.  After  all,  it  was  by  way  of  absorbing 
information  from  battlegrounds  and  suffering  the  ‘mental  distress  [of 
a]  non-combatant’"  that  Freud  had  stumbled  upon  the  idea  of  ‘death 
instincts’  in  the  first  place.  At  one  level,  the  constantly  shifting 
psychoanalysis  had  always  been  akin  to  a  running  political  commentary, 
‘once  removed’.  And  therefore,  this  much  is  for  sure:  even  if  the 
horrors  of  the  Flolocaust  were  to  temper  his  view  on  the  unavoidability 
of  violence,  were  to  make  him  reconsider  his  misgivings  about  the 
ethical  niceties  avowed  by  combatants  of  all  colours,  and  tone  down 
the  harsh  uncompromising  view  expressed  in  his  September  1932 
letter  to  Albert  Einstein,  in  which  he  held  that  ‘a  lust  for  aggression 
and  destruction  is  certainly  among  [every  motive  for  assenting  to  war] 
-  the  countless  cruelties  in  history  and  in  our  everyday  lives  vouch  for 
its  existence  and  its  strength,’254  Freud  would  not  only  have  found  an 
endorsement  of  his  theory  of  ‘death  instincts’  in  the  invention  of  the 
Atom  bomb  and  in  the  deployment  of  nuclear  weaponry  on  August  6 
and  August  9,  1945  in  Fliroshima  and  Nagasaki,  two  cities  of 
Buddha-worshipping  Japan,  but  would  also  have  felt  that  the 
intellectual  cum  political  investment  in  the  matter  of  release  of  nuclear 
energy  clearly  outranked  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  as  far  as  the  power  of 
verifiability  for  his  favourite  theory  was  concerned.  Fie  might  also 
have  felt  that  to  map  the  ‘danger’  signified  by  the  instrument  of  mass 
annihilation,  one  needed  to  think  beyond  ‘fear’,  ‘fright’  or  ‘anxiety’  - 
none  of  the  ‘affective  states’  conceptualised  by  him  were  quite  adequate 
to  address  the  danger-situation  which  spelled  doom  for  everyone  at 
the  same  moment.  The  canopies  of  atomic  mushroom  over  Fliroshima- 
Nagasaki  were  like  standing  testimonies  to  the  fact  that  the  apocalyptic 
vision  of  total  and  instantaneous  destruction  had  changed  registers  - 
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leaving  the  domain  of  ‘myth’,  it  had  entered  the  domain  of  the  ‘real’. 
August  1 945  saw  the  realisation  of  the  prospect  of  absolute  nothingness 
facing  every  being.  The  inexpressible  foreboding  that  a  day  might 
dawn  when  along  with  all  its  inhabitants  the  tiny  planet  called  Earth 
may  disappear  from  the  solar  system,  acquired  a  new  dimension  - 
instead  of  remaining  vague  and  abstract,  merely  ‘possible’,  the  smarting 
sensation  of  the  ‘sudden  vanishing  of  all’  suddenly  became  commanding 
and  eerily  poignant,  quite  ‘probable’. 

To  take  stock  of  the  psychic  shock  produced  by  the  ‘knowledge’  that  it 
is  within  human  powers  to  wreck  the  entire  world  by  the  mere  press  of  a 
button,  let  us  introduce  here  the  word  terror.  ‘Terror’  -  like  ‘fright’, 
‘fear’  or  ‘anxiety’  -  is  a  commonplace  word;  open  to  multiple 
applications,  it  does  not  have  any  unitary  fixed  meaning.  Nonetheless, 
taking  our  cue  from  Freud,  let  us  work  upon  it  to  reflect  on  dangers 
which  somehow  refer  both  to  the  ‘descent  of  the  inescapable  night’  and 
arouse  the  creepy  presentiment  of  a  ‘bareness’  so  complete-by-itself  that 
it  leaves  no  witness  to  record  its  plenitude. 

SIX 
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The  ability  to  extinguish  all  life  upon  earth  is  a  new  attribute. 

— J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  in  Heinar  Kipphardt’s 
play  In  the  Matter  of  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer  (1964) 


The  Big  Bang 

It  began  with  a  whimper  but  ended  in  a  bang.  After  dithering  for  long, 
the  American  administration  decided  at  last  to  go  for  the  manufacture 
of  the  atom  bomb.  By  then,  two  years  had  passed  since  the  onset  of 
the  Second  World  War.  The  fear  (fraught  with  fright)  that  Hitler’s 
Germany  had  already  achieved  a  start  in  the  atomic-armaments  race 
was  becoming,  in  certain  quarters,  thicker  by  the  day.  The  sequence 
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of  events  related  below  gives  a  rather  clear  idea  of  the  quickened 
anxiety  with  which  things  were  accomplished  once  the  executive  powers 
of  the  USA  woke  up  to  the  danger  of  having  to  deal  with  a 
bomb-wielding  Nazi  state:"56 

1 .  December  6,  1941  -  The  American  government  gives  the  official 
nod  to  the  policy  of  applying  substantial  financial  and  technical 
resources  to  the  construction  of  the  atom  bomb. 

2.  December  7,  1941  -  Japan,  a  sworn  ally  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
attacks  Pearl  Harbour,  an  American  port;  US  joins  the  War. 

3.  August  13,  1942  -  Following  the  take-over  of  supreme  control  of 
atomic  research  by  a  Military  Policy  Committee,  the  ‘plan’  gets 
the  code-name  DSM  (‘Development  of  Substitute  Materials’)  or 
simply,  ‘Manhattan  Project’. 

4.  September  17,  1942  -  General  Leslie  Richard  Groves,  a  professional 
soldier,  takes  charge  of  the  Manhattan  Project. 

5.  Autumn  1942  -  General  Groves  meets  the  scientist  Robert 
Oppenheimer  for  the  first  time.  The  meeting  takes  place  in  a 
reserved  compartment  of  a  luxurious  train  -  and  the  train  is 
‘Twentieth  Century  Limited’.  Groves  and  Oppenheimer  confer  with 
each  other  on  the  question  of  selecting  a  proper  site  for  the 
establishment  of  an  atomic  research  laboratory. 

6.  Late  1942  -  On  Oppenheimer’s  suggestion,  the  authorities  choose 
Los  Alamos  in  New  Mexico.  The  remote  spot,  the  to-be  birthplace 
of  the  atom  bomb,  gets  the  code  name  ‘Site  Y’. 

7.  July  1943  -  The  powers-that-be  appoint  Robert  Oppenheimer  the 
Director  of  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory. 

8.  July  1945  -  The  first  complete  atom  bomb  is  ready  for  testing. 
The  residents  -  scientists  and  administrators  -  of  Los  Alamos  are 
pretty  nervous  about  the  testing.  In  Los  Alamos  lingo,  ‘girl’  stands 
for  ‘dud’  and  ‘boy’  for  ‘success’.  As  in  the  real  world  so  also  in 
the  lab-town  no  one  wants  a  girl-bomb.  Making  the  business  of 
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inventing  code  words  more  warped,  the  personnel  christen  the  test 
‘Trinity’. 

9.  July  12  and  13,  1945  -  The  components  of  the  interior  explosive 
mechanism  of  the  experimental  bomb  leave  Los  Alamos  by  the 
‘back  door’,  i.e.,  along  a  secret  road  built  during  the  war.  They  are 
transported  to  the  ‘experimental  area’.  The  latter  is  usually  referred 
to  as  Jornada  del  Muerto  or  ‘Death  Tract’  and  is  situated  near  the 
village  of  Oscuro,  which  means  ‘dark’.  A  tall  frame  of  iron 
scaffolding  containing  the  bomb  is  moved  to  Point  Zero  in  the 
middle  of  the  desert. 

10.  July  16,  1945:  5.30  a.m.  -  The  First  Atomic  Explosion  occurs.  The 
power  of  the  blast  transfixes  people,  including  Robert  Oppenheimer, 
with  flight.  Although  transfixed  by  the  sight  and  sound  of  the 
unbelievable  explosion,  a  snatch  of  an  ancient  poem  flashes  in  the 
mind  of  the  ‘Father  of  the  Atom  Bomb’.257 

The  piece  of  poetry  is  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  Bhagavadglta.  Oppenheimer  chants  to  himself  in  a  trance:  ‘If 
the  light  of  a  thousand  suns  were  to  blaze  forth  all  at  once  in  the 
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sky,  that  might  resemble  the  splendour  of  that  exalted  being’. 
The  verse  was  one  element  in  the  string  of  sentences  that  Arjuna 
-  witnessing  the  magnificent  yet  dread-inspiring  manifestation  of 
Krsna’s  Cosmic  Form  in  the  battlefield  -  had  recited  in  a  fear  that 
has  to  say  its  prayers. 

Watching  from  his  post  at  New  Mexico’s  desert-field  the  awesome 
spectacle  of  a  shooting  fireball  turning  into  a  mushroom  cloud, 
struck  dumb  by  the  roar  ‘warning  of  doomsday’”  ,  another  line 
floats  into  Oppenheimer’s  mind.  This  time  it  is  the  thirty-second 
verse  of  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Bhagavadglta.  One  of  the 
principal  architects  of  the  weapon  of  mass-annihilation  finds  himself 
uttering  a  line  from  Krsna’s  glowing  self-portraiture  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Gita.  Responding  graciously  to  Arjuna’s  rapturous 
Song  of  Praise,  Krsna  had  represented  His  Highness  in  the 
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thirty-second  verse  as:  ‘Time  am  I,  world-destroying,  grown  mature, 
engaged  here  in  subduing  the  world’.260 

1 1 .  July  1 6,  1 945  -  The  general  public,  however,  is  kept  in  the  dark 
about  the  earth-shaking  atomic  explosion.  Even  though  dwellers 
near  the  experimental  area  up  to  a  distance  of  some  125  miles  see 
an  unusually  bright  light  in  the  sky  about  5.30  a.m.,  the  Manhattan 
District  press  agency  manages  to  put  them  on  the  wrong  scent  - 
the  agency  promptly  puts  out  a  notification  ‘informing’  the  public 
that  a  munitions  depot  has  blown  up  in  an  adjoining  area. 

12.  Late  July  1945  -  After  a  series  of  swiftly  concluded  secret  meetings, 
the  executive  authorities  of  the  USA  finalise  plans  to  politically 
utilise  the  fructification  of  atomic  fission.  Along  with  symbolising 
‘an  act  of  collective  abandonment  of  conscience’,261  US  President 
Truman’s  ‘yes’  in  the  matter  of  strategic  deployment  of  atomic 
arsenal  gives  official  sanction  to  a  novel  nexus  between  technology 
and  martial  affairs. 

13.  August  6  and  August  9,  1945  -  Of  the  three  atom  bombs  completed 
so  far,  two  are  dropped  -  the  ‘marvels’  of  modem  physics  developed 
privately  in  secluded  and  barricaded  laboratories  assume  the  public 
form  of  a  world-destroying  ‘miracle’.  The  two  bombs  are 
nicknamed  ‘thin  man’  and  ‘fat  man’.  The  American  ‘thin  man’  hits 
Japan  first:  it  devastates  Hiroshima.  Three  days  later,  the  ‘fat  man’ 
repeats  its  compatriot’s  doings  in  Nagasaki.  Inventing  a  new  order 
of  ‘mortality’,  American  establishment  inflicts  upon  thousands  of 
Japanese  the  insufferable  pain  of  death-by-radiation. 

14.  1945  -  Most  physicists  -  in  particular,  those  who  collaborated  in 
the  manufacture  of  atom  bombs  -  are  seized  by  grief.  The  horrifying 
magnitude  of  destruction  grossly  outweighing  the  gains  of  war, 
the  scientists,  rather  than  giving  in  to  the  festive  mood  following 
the  defeat  of  fascist  forces,  go  through  bouts  of  self-depreciation 
and  depression.  As  with  other  conscientious  persons,  August  6, 
1945  becomes  a  never-to-be-forgotten  Black  Day  for  Albert 
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Einstein,  the  physicist  who  unlocked  the  mystery  relating  to 
transformation  of  matter  into  energy  and  succeeded  in  formalising 
the  principle  of  transformation  by  the  extraordinarily  elegant 
equation,  e  =  me2. 

Perhaps,  to  look  for  a  shattering  description  of  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  happenings  listed  above,  one  can  do  no  better  than  to  re-call 
these  two  lines  from  William  Butler  Yeats’  (1865-1939)  1916  poem 
‘Easter  1916’: 

All  changed,  changed  utterly: 

A  terrible  beauty  is  born. 

The  New  Attribute 

August  6,  1945  marks  the  inaugural  of  a  new  ‘attribute’:  ‘the  ability 
to  extinguish  all  life  upon  earth’262  by  a  single  stroke.  Issuing  a  fresh 
writ  for  the  rite  of  ‘ultimate  passage’,  this  day  altered  for  all  time  to 
come  -  and  that  too  with  the  force  of  palpable  immediacy  and  tactile 
nearness  -  the  very  meaning  of  ‘death’.  It  somehow  annulled  the  great 
‘Promise  of  Security’  made  to  all  human  beings,  recorded  in  perhaps 
the  most  ancient  of  all  books  available  to  man,  the  Rgveda. 

We  learn  from  the  second  rk  of  the  fourteenth  sikta  in  the  tenth  mandaala 
of  the  Rgveda  that  Yama,  the  king  of  the  dead,  was  the  first  mortal  to 
have  reached  the  other  world.  The  Vedic  fable  -  a  fable  unsurpassable  in 
poetic  tenderness  -  tells  us  of  the  ‘path’  delineated  by  the  man  who 
experienced  for  the  first  time  the  event  of  ‘signing  out’. 

Rgveda  10.14.2  begins  by  telling  us:  ‘Yama  was  the  first  to  find  the  way 
for  us,  this  pasture  that  shall  not  be  taken  away’.263  True,  the  Rgveda  is 
uncertain  about  the  metaphysical  properties  of  the  Newfoundland 
discovered  by  the  man  who  died  first.  For,  while  it  seems  that  the  phrase 
‘this  pasture  that  shall  not  be  taken  away’  suggests  that  ‘everyone  goes 
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to  heaven  or  that,  once  there,  you  never  leave  (i.e.  that  there  is  no 
rebirth),’264  in  several  other  places  in  the  Rgveda  we  get  other 
contemplations  on  ‘death’.  For  example,  the  peiplexing  fifth  stanza  of 
10. 16  -  ‘Set  [the  dead  man]  free  again  to  go  to  the  fathers,  Agni  . . .  Let 
him  reach  his  own  descendants,  dressing  himself  in  a  life-span.  O  knower 
of  creatures,  let  him  join  with  a  body’265  -  seems  to  be  hovering  around 
the  concept  of ‘rebirth’.  10.16.5  may  indeed  be  ‘an  early  pre-figuration 
of  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation’.266  But  then  the  third  stanza  of  the  same 
verse  -  ‘May  your  eye  go  to  the  sun,  your  life’s  breath  to  the  wind.  Go  to 
the  sky  or  to  earth,  as  is  your  nature;  or  go  to  the  waters,  if  that  is  your 
fate’267  -  equals  the  act  of  heaving  the  last  breath  with  the  act  of  dispersal 
of  senses  among  the  various  elements. 

Doubtless,  Rgveda  offers  conflicting  interpretations  of  ‘death’.  Yet, 
there  is  no  hymn  in  the  ancient  text  that  does  not  ‘reveal  a  world  in 
which  death  is  regarded  with  great  sadness  but  without  terror.’-  This 
terror-free  attitude  towards  ‘death’  is  brilliantly  captured  in  the  closing 
part  of  10.14.2. 

Flaving  referred  to  the  pioneering  exploits  of  Yama  the  path-maker 
with  apt  brevity,  the  poet  turns  to  other  (undoubtedly,  lesser)  mortals 
and  says,  ‘Where  our  ancient  fathers  passed  beyond,  there  everyone 
who  is  bom  follows,  each  on  his  own  path’.-69  The  Vcdic  promise  was 
thus:  even  though  all  paths  lead  to  Yama’s  pasture,  a  strict  and  secure 
law  determines  the  relation  between  ‘paths’  and  ‘pasture’,  an  inviolable 
logic  inheres  between  the  varying  ‘loci’  and  telos.  And  the  law  is: 
while  everybody  is  entitled  to  an  inalienable  right  to  Yama’s  pasture, 
each  path  that  leads  to  that  commons  is  carved  out  by  each  person 
individually  (‘ pathya  anil  svalf"  ).  In  the  Vedic  vision,  every  mortal 
was  Yama  in  his  own  right  -  it  fell  upon  every  person  to  effectuate  by 
his  own  powers  a  displaced  repetition  of  the  discovery  made  by  the 
mortal  whom  death  itself  had  immortalised. 
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Putting  the  funeral  hymns  of  the  Rgveda  together,  we  may  cull  one 
ancient  ‘message’.  And  that  is,  at  the  very  basic  level:  individuated 
death  possessed  not  one  but  three  attributes.  They  were: 

1.  The  pace  in  which  death  occurred  was  diachronic  in  nature.  It 
therefore  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  old  having  exhausted  their 
‘  allotted  ’  life-span  would  precede  the  young.  Hence,  while  the  passing 
away  of  the  person  who  is  rich  in  ripeness  and  has  reached  the  right 
age  for  plucking  may  be  deemed  ‘sad’,  it  would  be  wrong  to  brood 
over  it.  To  mitigate  its  shock,  the  living  beings  may  need  to  go  through 
an  interval  of  ‘mourning’.  But  to  prolong  the  sense  of  void  created 
by  the  departure  of  the  elderly  by  falling  into  the  strait  of 
‘melancholia’  was  surely  morbid.  At  the  other  extreme,  the  exit  of 
the  young  -  intelligible  though  it  may  be  by  a  rationale  beyond  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  mortals  -  was  certainly  ‘painful’.  It  was  painful 
because  it  was  irregular  within  the  parameters  of  diachronic  pattern, 
because  it  pointed  to  a  miss  in  the  beat  in  the  rhythm  that  governed 
the  coming  and  going  of  beings. 

The  all-pervasiveness  of  the  diachronic  common-sense  vis-a-vis 
‘death’  is  indisputable.  There  is  no  dearth  of  literary  material  on 
this  score.  Just  as  the  revered  Rgveda  speaks  of  it,  so  do  many 
later  texts.  Take  for  instance,  the  Kausitaki-Brahmana  Upanisad. 
The  Upanisad  includes  a  hackle-raising  sloka  in  which  Indra,  the 
Lord  of  the  ring  of  Vedic  gods,  absolves  all  evil-doers  from  every 
kind  of  ethical  compunction  if  they  take  to  him.  But  it  also  contains 
two  slokas  which  voice  the  ardent  prayer  for  an  ethically  correct 
arrangement  in  the  matter  of  death.  In  Kausitaki-Brahmana 
Upanisad  III.  1  we  hear  (the  usually  loquacious)  Indra  encouraging 
his  supporters  to  give  vent  to  their  killer-instincts  without  fear: 

‘  So  he  who  knows  me  thus,  by  no  deed  whatsoever  of  his  in  his 
world  injured,  not  by  stealing,  not  by  killing  an  embryo,  not  by 

killing  of  his  mother,  not  by  the  killing  of  his  father.  If  he  wishes 
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to  commit  a  sin  the  dark  colour  does  not  depart  from  his  face’. 
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Along  with  this  advocacy  of  light-headed  licentiousness  and 
sanction  of  freedom  of  expression  of  one’s  violent  temper,  we  get 
two  pleas  made  on  behalf  of  parents  seeking  protection  from  the 
pain  of  separation  from  their  offspring.  The  poet  of  Kausitaki- 
Brahmana  Upanisad  11.8  prays  that  those  who  beget  life  ought  to 
be  spared  the  misfortune  of  seeing  their  offspring  die  before  them: 
‘May  I  not  weep  for  evil  concerning  my  children.  Indeed  his 
progeny  do  not  die  before  him’"  ' ;  and  Kausitaki-Brahmana 
Upanisad  II.  10  is  suffused  with  the  grief  of  mothers  whose  sons 
or  daughters  have  been  snatched  away  from  them  by  the  untimely 

intervention  of  Yama:  ‘May  you  never  fall  into  sorrow  about  your 
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children.  Her  children  then  do  not  die  before  her’. 

Again  -  this  time  in  Renaissance  Europe  -  the  decree  apropos  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  diachronism  in  an  inter-generational 
forward  movement  is  reiterated  in  William  Shakespeare’s  1602 
revenge-tragedy  Hamlet:  Prince  of  Denmark. 

‘The  time  is  out  of  joint’  -  there  is  something  rotten  about  the 
state  of  Denmark,  the  air  of  the  King’s  palace  is  reeking  with  the 
odour  of  blood,  both  already  spilled  and  to  be  spilled  in  the  course 
of  undoing  of  past  wrongs.  Yet,  the  faith  in  the  right  kind  of 
scheme  for  the  exit  of  humans  remains  unshaken.  In  the  play, 
prince  Hamlet  makes  a  far-too  public  display  of  his  private  sorrow 
regarding  the  loss  of  his  father  and  his  uncle  Claudius  watches 
him  with  growing  concern.  To  convince  the  morose  nephew  that 
it  was  improper  to  continue  with  the  dress  for  mourning,  the  ‘inky 
cloak’,  for  too  long,  and  that  it  would  please  everybody  if  he 
exchanged  the  ‘suit  of  woe’  for  some  brighter  wear,  the  uncle 
(almost  in  the  spirit  of  an  expert  trained  in  the  science  of 
psychoanalysis),  went  into  a  counsel-session  with  young  Hamlet 
on  the  topic  of  ‘debilitating  dejection’.  In  his  counsel,  he  invoked 
the  theme  of  diachronic  measure  commonly  associated  with  death. 
Claudius  said  to  Hamlet: 
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Fie!  ’tis  a  fault  to  Heaven, 

A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  Nature, 

To  Reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers  ...  (I. ii.  101-104) 

2.  The  diachronic  pace  in  the  matter  of  death  was  a  natural  order  -  and, 
it  was  that  order  which  provided  one  of  the  foundational  conditions 
for  the  remembrance  of  things  past. 

No  re-membering  -  historical,  personal  or  whatever  -  was  possible 
without  alluding,  in  some  way  or  the  other,  to  the  ‘common  pasture’ 
towards  which  each  was  marching  forward  in  his/her  own  stride. 
Freud’s  poetic  insistence  in  BPP  that,  ‘[every]  organism  follow[s] 
its  own  path  to  death;  [for,]  ...  the  organism  wishes  to  die  only  in  its 
own  fashion,  ’  sounds  like  a  straightforward  reiteration  of  Rgveda 
10.14.2’s  ‘ pathya  anu  svahV “  The  moot  point  is:  unless  an  eerie 
sense  of  fmitude  accompanied  or  informed  every  act  of  re-collection, 
the  body  of  knowledge  known  popularly  as  memory  could  never 
come  into  being.  If  by  ‘memory’  we  mean  past-in-present,  then  that 
present  cannot  but  be  attuned  to  the  future  at  which  things  turn  into 
past  -  ‘memory’  then  is  that  region  of  ‘time-loop’  where  despite 
‘circularity’  no  circle  is  ever  actually  completed.  This  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  without  a  prior  ‘looking  forward’  no  ‘looking  back’  is 
conceivable,  without  some  sort  of  ‘prospective’  reading  no 
‘retrospective’  reading  is  quite  viable.  Unless  one  took  recourse  to 
diachronic  auditing  no  ‘forward- view’  was  feasible. 

3.  Rgveda’ s  mythic  Yama  does  suggest  that  ‘death’  was  a  later 
acquisition  of  humans. 

In  BPP  Freud  refused  to  take  seriously  those  folk  twaddle  which 
indicated  that  the  notion  of  ‘natural  death’  was  ‘quite  foreign  to 
primitive  races’276  and  dismissed  summarily  the  biologist’s  idea 
that  ‘death  [was]  a  late  acquisition  of  organisms’.277  But  there  is 
no  contesting  -  even  if  it  lacks  scientific  merit  -  that  the  myth  of 
Yama  is  all  about  the  ‘birth  of  death’.  By  the  same  token,  the  myth 
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makes  it  quite  legitimate  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  the  ‘end 
of  death’.  It  instils  in  one  the  wondrous  hope  that,  if  there  were 
a  first  mortal,  there  could  very  well  be  another  original  who  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  last.  What  is  more  -  notwithstanding  the 
innumerable  prophecies  centring  on  pralaya  or  utter  calamity  and 
absolute  destruction  of  the  universe  -  the  myth  has  the  benign 
effect  of  inducing  one  to  contemplate  on  the  ‘life  after  death’,  that 
is,  ‘life  without  death’. 

Each  of  the  three  attributes  of  ‘death’  listed  above  -  diachronic 
punctuality,  reliable  anchorage  for  the  production  of  memory  and 
death’s  own  mortality  -  became  seriously  problematic  all  at  the 
same  moment  on  6  August  1945.  The  gloom  that  descended  after 
the  calamitous  fall  of  Hiroshima  bespoke  a  violent  collapse  of 
much  of  what  humankind  had  so  long  generally  agreed  upon. 
Having  reached  the  ‘Zero  Point’  at  which  every  being  and  thing 
could  actually  be  rid  from  the  face  of  earth  by  a  single  move  (and 
in  the  process  stop  the  earth  from  senselessly  revolving  on  and  on 
in  its  elliptical  orbit),  the  perception  of  synchronic  death  took  on 
a  concrete  meaning.  From  6  August  1 945  the  instant  blotting  out 
of  all  existence  became  a  part  of  the  rational  expectation  of 
mankind.  From  that  date  on  a  harrowing  but  inexpressible  feeling 
about  a  ‘pure  blankness’,  a  tabula  rasa  without  precedence  or  future, 
began  to  re-structure  the  psychic  content  of  Thanatos. 

The  Theoretical  Rebound 

One  of  the  first  European  philosophers  to  intellectually  react  to  the 
power  ‘to  consign  the  whole  of  our  species  to  extinction’  by  treating 
it  as  being  ‘not  only  the  final  and  fullest  extension  of  every  cruelty 
and  viciousness  [but  also  as]  the  annihilation  of  every  possibility  of 
justification  or  condemnation’  was  the  Frenchman  Pierre  Klossowski 
(1905-20  01). 278  In  the  words  of  Klossowski’s  English  translator 
Alphonso  Lingis,  ‘the  Second  World  War  confronted]  European 
thinkers  with  the  refutation  of  their  progressivist,  liberalist 
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Enlightenment  understanding  of  technological  development  [and 
confronted  them]  with  the  unthinkable.  [Thus]  the  notion  or 
anti-notion  of  the  absurd  seemed  henceforth  an  essential  category  of 
philosophy.’  The  recognition  of  the  ‘absurd’  in  turn  revitalised  the 
‘ancient  category  of  tragedy  [and  presented  it]  as  an  essential  category 
of  history’  and  made  the  psychoanalytic  insight  into  the  ‘unsurpassable 
infantilism  in  the  structure  of  the  human  psyche’  more  relevant  than 
ever.  However,  the  infantile  fear  that  we  were  trapped  in  a  ‘no  exit’ 
situation  and  were  sentenced  to  doing  time  in  a  world  which  had  ‘no 
tomorrow’  did  have  a  positive  fall-out  -  it  invited  one  to  scrutinise  the 
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‘appealing’  aspects  of  the  ‘appalling’.' 

Pierre  Klossowski  responded  to  the  call  of  the  hour  by  holding  back  the 
arduous  task  of  ‘penetrating  the  obscurities  of  Kant  and  Hegel’“  and 
taking  on  the  task  of  penetrating  the  blackness  of  a  notorious  and  routinely 
vilified  author’s  work.  The  author  was  Marquis  de  Sade  (1740-1814), 
the  creator  of  The  120  Days  of  Sodom,  Incest  and  many  other  texts  that 
were  like  studies  in  reverse  of  the  Enlightenment.  Keeping  the  Holocaust 
in  the  background  and  foregrounding  Thanatos  by  placing  thermonuclear 
extinction  on  the  horizon  of  possibility,  Klossowski  began  the  modem 
investigation  into  the  complexities  of  Sadean  anti-morality  in  Sade  My 
Neighbour  (first  edition:  1947;  expanded  second  edition:  1967).  In  the 
treatise  written  through  twenty  years,  Klossowski  pitted  the  ‘philosopher- 

villain’  against  the  ‘philosopher-decent  man"  and  by  way  of  unpacking 
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‘  Sade’s  sadism’  spawned  the  (rather  quaint)  concept  of  the  ‘negative 
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Oedipus  complex"  . 

The  ‘return  to  Sade,  initiated  by  Klossowski,  proved  to  be  eventful. 
Klossowski’s  book  on  Sade  (along  with  his  1969  book  on  Nietzsche 
titled  Nietzsche  and  the  Vicious  Circle )  inspired  a  battery  of 
front-ranking  French  intellectuals.  Among  those  intellectuals  were 
Simone  de  Beauvoir,  Maurice  Blanchot,  George  Bataille,  Jacques 
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Lacan,  Jean-Frannois  Lyotard,  Jacques  Derrida,  Michel  Foucault  and 
of  course  Gilles  Deleuze.  With  the  release  of  Deleuze’s  Coldness  and 
Cruelty  coinciding  with  Klossowski’s  expanded  second  edition  of  Sade 
My  Neighbour  in  1967,  the  post-Second  World  War  interest  in 
sadomasochism  reached  its  summit. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  6  August  1 945  changed  decisively 
the  course  of  pacifist  movements  across  the  world.  Take  for  example, 
the  ‘nuclear  disarmament’  movement  that  began  to  gather  momentum 
from  1980.  One  of  the  leading  campaigners  was  E.  P.  Thompson  (1924- 
1 993),  the  author  of  such  memorable  books  as  The  Making  of  the  English 
Working  Class  (1963),  Witness  Against  the  Beast:  William  Blake  and 
Moral  Law  (1993),  AlienHomage:  Edward  Thompson  and  Rabindranath 
Tagore  (1993).  Tired  of  ‘poverty  of  theory’  -  particularly  that  of  the 
French  kind  -  the  English  historian  made  a  passionate  plea  for  putting 
into  operation  programmes  which  could  ensure  a  nuclear-free  Europe. 
E.  P.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  inspirations  behind  the  document  known 
as  European  Nuclear  Disarmament.  It  surely  cannot  escape  notice  that 
the  acronym  for  ‘European  Nuclear  Disarmament’  is  END.  The  name 
by  which  one  of  the  most  famous  pacifist  movements  of  the  twentieth 
century  chose  to  describe  itself  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  symbols,  that 
unless  good  sense  prevails,  the  catastrophe  of  irreversible  erasure  will 
soon  overtake  us. 

The  knotting  of ‘individual  death  instincts’  with  ‘global  death  instinct’, 
the  merging  of  individuated  death  wish  with  a  collective  ‘intelligence’ 
regarding  the  eradication  of  species  re-calls  -  albeit,  in  a  displaced 
manner,  as  we  shall  see  shortly  -  the  ‘trauma  of  birth’. 

Freud  had  argued  in  ISA  (after  consigning  Otto  Rank’s  propositions  to 
his  personal  trash  bin)  that  while  every  situation  of  danger  indefeasibly 
referred  back  to  the  subject’s  decisive  moment  of  ‘entry’  to  earth,  the 
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‘first  fright’  was  the  cause,  but  a  cause  only  at  the  last  instance,  of  different 
types  of  anxiety-attacks."  Now  with  Thanatos  assuming  a  synchronic 
dimension,  it  looks  as  if  one  can  treat  Freud’s  ‘trash  bin’  as  a  ‘recycle 
bin’  and  rescue  at  least  apart  of  Rank’s  discarded  ideas.  With  General  or 
Globalized  Thanatos  at  work,  ‘the  infantile  regression’  acquires  a  quality 
of  urgency,  which  duplicates  the  ‘trauma  of  birth’  with  the  difference 
that  it  keeps  reminding  the  subject  that  there  may  not  be  any  ‘birth’  any 
more.  Since  the  very  possibility  of  reproduction  is  under  threat,  every 
random  episode  of ‘regression’  betokens  a  Final  Solution  for  ‘regression’ 
itself.  The  (vague  yet  sharp)  sense  of  ultimate  ‘freedom’  from 
‘regression’,  the  infantile  urge  towards  negation  of  all  regression,  unfolds 
a  ‘danger-situation’  which  ‘fright’  (leave  alone,  ‘fear’  or  ‘anxiety’)  cannot 
quite  cope  with.  This  therefore  seems  the  right  moment  to  fall  back 
upon  a  word  that  the  creators  of  thrillers  reserve  for  liminal  situations  - 
for  those  moments  when  the  entire  defence-mechanism  seems  to  crack 
and  outstripping  ‘fright’  by  the  measure  of  sheer  intensity,  an 
incomprehensible  feeling  grips  the  subject. 

These  two  sentences  from  two  stories  crafted  by  ‘[perhaps]  the  most 
influential  writer  of  the  20th  century’285  ,  Dashiell  Flammett,  well 
illustrates  the  point.  Hammett’s  minimalism,  his  mannered  style  of 
using  clipped  sparse  prose  to  depict  blood-curdling  incidents,  seem 
especially  favourable  for  a  theoretical  sojourn  into  the  ‘new’  affective 
state.  In  his  anthology  of  short  stories  titled  The  Big  Knockover  (first 
edition:  1925;  expanded  edition:  1962)  we  hear  in  the  narrator’s  voice: 
‘A  man’s  voice  shrieked  pure  terror’286  (‘The  Gutting  of  Couffignal’); 
‘His  face  was  the  hard  white  of  utter  terror’  (‘The  Scorched  Face’). 
The  two  adjectives-‘pure’  and  ‘utter’-speak  volumes  about  the 
difficulty  involved  in  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  terror.  Brings  one 
as  it  does  to  the  edge  of  language,  terror  appears  to  be  discursively 
inexpressible.  In  that  case,  how  does  one  ‘define’  the  term? 
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It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  cut  back  to  the  fateful  cinematic 
biography  of  Freud  scripted  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  John  Huston 
commissioned  Sartre  to  write  a  screenplay  that  ‘in  keeping  with  a 
typically  Hollywood  tradition’  would  focus  on  the  ‘heroic’  period  of 

Freud’s  discovery,  i.e.,  would  concentrate  on  the  ‘key  moment  when 
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Freud  abandoned  hypnosis  and  gradually,  invented  psychoanalysis’." 
Obviously,  the  script  that  Sartre  placed  in  the  hand  of  Huston  in  1959 
did  not  quite  obey  the  protocols  of  any  ‘typical  Hollywood  tradition’. 
It  is  true  that  Sartre  did  prune  and  modify  his  initial  version  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  employer,  but  the  net  result  was  that  ‘far  from  producing 
the  shorter  version  he  had  been  asked  for,  he  expanded!  ’  So,  although 
Huston  brought  out  a  fdm  in  1961  titled  Freud  -  and  soon  the  film 
bore  the  melodramatic  title  Freud,  the  Secret  Passion  -  Sartre  requested 
the  director  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  his  name  featuring  among 
the  credits.290  And,  it  is  in  the  seventh  scene  of  the  Third  Part  of  the 
rejected  script  that  we  get  a  glimpse  of  Freud’s  mental  state  when  the 
idea  of  Thanatos  hits  him  first.  Pointing  at  snowy  peaks,  watching 
with  frank  eagerness  the  restfulness  of  inorganic  material,  Sartre’s 
Freud  mumbles  to  himself:291 

The  main  thing  is,  it’s  not  alive.  Rocks.  Snow.  Nobody.  It’s  dry. 

It’s  clean.  Death!  I’ve  often  wondered  if  I  didn’t  wish  to  die. 

Wish?  Fear?  I’ve  no  idea.  Actually,  everyone  must  be  like  me. 

Sartre  formulates  the  main  question  with  great  panache:  what  lies 
behind  Thanatos  -  ‘wish’  or  ‘fear’?  Or  is  it,  at  least  now,  ‘terror’? 

We’ve  no  idea.  But,  still,  there  is  no  harm  in  confronting  the  problem. 

Defining  ‘ Terror’ 

One  may  begin  by  assuming  that  ‘terror’  is  bound  to  share  certain 
features  of  ‘fright’,  ‘fear’  and  ‘anxiety’.  Let  us  therefore,  first,  pick 
the  most  salient  factor  of  each  of  the  three  Freudian  affective  states, 
and  then,  bunching  them  together  concoct  a  compound  of  sorts. 
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Clearly,  the  component  that  distinguishes  ‘fright’  is  suddenness. 

Similarly,  for  ‘fear’  it  is  definiteness  and  for  ‘anxiety’  expectancy. 

Combining  the  three  components,  one  may  stitch  a  provisional 

definition  of  ‘terror’.  It  could  be  something  like  this: 

Terror  is  that  affective  state  during  which  the  subject  expects  a  known 

danger  threatening  from  within  and/or  without  to  fall  suddenly  from 

some  unexpected  quarter. 

Building  on  the  above,  we  may  argue: 

1.  The  danger-situation  conducive  to  ‘terror’  is  peculiar  in  the  sense 
that  even  while  it  maintains  its  specificity  it  resembles  the  other 
three  danger-situations. 

2.  By  perceiving  a  definite  object  to  be  a  danger  the  terrorised 
undergoes  ‘fear’;  by  expecting  or  preparing  himself  for  the  known 
danger,  the  terrorised  passes  through  bouts  of  ‘anxiety’;  in  the 
absence  of  knowledge  regarding  the  location  from  which  the  threat 
may  appear,  the  terrorised  remains  continually  gripped  by  ‘fright’. 

3.  The  fact  that  the  previously  enumerated  threat  may  leap  at  him 
from  any  comer  makes  the  terrorised  even  more  frightened  than 
he  would  normally  be  in  an  ordinary  frightening  situation.  Bereft 
of  all  haven  of  security,  the  terrorised  gets  suspicious  of  the  entire 
world  -  to  him,  the  spatial  magnitude  of  danger-situations  appears 
to  be  always-on-the-increase. 

4.  The  ‘terror’  danger-situation  does  not  admit  ‘unknown  dangers’. 

This  means,  unlike  in  the  case  of  ‘anxiety’,  it  is  not  tenable  to 
differentiate  between  ‘realistic  terror’  and  ‘neurotic  terror’  -  ‘terror’, 
by  definition,  is  ‘realistic’. 

5.  Linked  far  too  deeply  with  ‘fright’  as  it  is,  ‘terror’  has  the  potential 
to  nurture  terror-neuroses.  On  the  one  hand,  strengthened  by  the 
Freudian  faith  that  ‘There  is  something  about  anxiety  that  protects 
its  subjects  against  fright  and  so  against  fright-neuroses  ...  I  do 
not  believe  anxiety  can  produce  a  traumatic  neurosis,’292  the 
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impossibility  of  ‘neurotic  terror’  seems  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
falling  into  terror-neuroses.  ‘Neurosis’  thus  becomes  one  of  the 
most  problematic  areas  for  ‘terror’. 

6.  The  combination  of  ‘fear’  and  ‘fright’  -  the  inescapable  haunting 
feeling  of  a  ‘known  danger’  raising  its  face  from  anywhere  and  at 
any  moment  -  almost  inexorably  leads  the  terrorised  to  image  the 
‘foe’  not  in  terms  of  segregated  individuals  but  in  terms  of  cohesive 
groups.  ‘Terror’,  by  its  own  grammar  of  enunciation,  enters  the 
domain  of  Group  Psychology  and  becomes  an  indispensable 
element  in  the  examination  of  the  organisation  called  the  ‘ego’. 
Floating  ‘terror’  as  an  analytic  category  consolidates  as  well  as 
further  complicates  the  theoretical  gains  achieved  by  Sigmund 
Freud  in  his  1921  book  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the 
Ego.  As  a  way  of  contributing  to  the  newly  emerging  field  of 
enquiry  aptly  termed  ‘nuclear  criticism’,  Jacques  Derrida  opened 
his  1984  essay  ‘No  Apocalypse,  Not  Now  (Full  Speed  Ahead, 
Seven  Missiles,  Seven  Missives)’  with  an  apparently 
optimistic-sounding  remark:  ‘People  find  it  easy  to  say  that  in 
nuclear  war  “humanity”  runs  the  risk  of  its  self-destruction,  with 
nothing  left  over,  no  remainder’.  But  as  the  essay  progressed  a 
peculiar  kind  of  gloom  gained  in  luminosity.  After  recognizing 
that  ‘nuclear  war  has  no  precedent. .  .it  is  a  non-event’  and  that 
‘nuclear  conflict  can  only  be  the  signified  referent,  never  the  real 
referent’,  Derrida  metamorphosed  the  ‘rumour’,  the  ‘phantasmatic 
projection  [vis-a-vis]  an  irreversible  destruction’  into  a  ‘hypothesis’ 
and  postulated,  ‘the  hypothesis  of  this  total  destruction  watches 
over  deconstruction,  it  guides  its  footsteps’.  But,  before  formulating 
the  agenda  for  deconstruction  in  the  nuclear  age,  Derrida,  at  one 
point  in  the  essay,  harked  back  to  the  Freudian  notion  of  the 
‘unconscious’.  We  find  there,  vesting  individual  egos  with  the 
burden  of  a  group  psychology  determined  by  a  never-to-be-fully- 
achieved  deconstruction,  Derrida  whispering  to  himself,  ‘Who  can 
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swear  that  our  unconscious  is  not  expecting  [the  occurrence  of 
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nuclear  war]?  dreaming  of  it,  desiring  it?’ 

7.  Anxious,  fearful  and  frightened  all  at  the  same  time,  the  terrorised 
gets  himself  locked  with  someone  who  has  no  individual  face,  but 
has  a  group-identity.  For  the  terrorised,  any  person  belonging  to 
his  preferred  target-group  possesses  the  powers  to  target  him. 
Awaiting  thus  the  impending  coming  of  a  specific  yet  abstract  foe, 
the  terrorised  becomes  prone  to  holding  onto  certain  signs  -  getting 
increasingly  absorbed  by  the  set  of  indices  that  separate  the  enemy 
from  him,  the  terrorised  turns  into  his  object  of  scrutiny  the  mark 
of  affiliation  that  definitively  pinpoints  membership  to  his  chosen 
enemy-camp.  Fie  marshals  all  his  ocular  energy  to  focus  upon  a 
badge  or  a  uniform  or  an  insignia-like  physical  attribute  or  some 
such  telltale  recurring  motif.  By  giving  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the 
danger-situation  of  ‘fear’,  the  danger-situation  of  ‘terror’  turns 
‘war’  into  an  everyday  phenomenon. 

8.  The  same  structural  requirement  orients  the  terrorist  to  be  always 
on  the  verge  of  launching  an  attack  on  a  single  person  or  a  crowd 
perceived  as  ‘enemy’  solely  by  the  dint  of  some  ‘still  signal’  that 
attests  to  the  opponents’  group-identity. 

It  of  course  goes  without  saying  that  if  in  the  process  of  eliminating 
enemies,  the  terrorist  does  away  with  ‘innocents’,  that  unfortunate 
‘damage’  can  only  be  accounted  as  ‘collateral’. 

9.  ‘Group  Identity’  functions  as  the  paramount  clue  in  locating  the 
terrorist.  To  situate  the  ‘terrorist’  within  the  parameters  of  a 
demarcated  region  and  give  thereby  a  ‘territorial’  dimension  to  his 
being,  is  to  allude  to  his  sectarian  preference.  But,  given  the 
terroristic  impulse  for  mounting  offensives  in  the  form  of  ‘sneak 
attacks’,  given  the  terroristic  aptitude  for  organising  sallies,  sorties 
or  strikes  on  the  sly,  the  undercover  operative  also  seems  adept  in 
de-linking  himself  from  any  strictly  determinate  territory. 

The  ‘terrorist’  thus,  from  the  perspective  of  the  ‘terrorised’,  appears 
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to  be  a  man  endowed  with  a  fantastic  persona  -  group-wise  perfectly 
‘territorialised’ ,  the  ‘terrorist’  nonetheless  has  an  ego  deft  in  the 
business  of  quick  dissolution  of  territorial  bundles.  He  is  like  the 
nomad  who  is  conversant  in  so  many  dialects  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  listeners  to  name  the  language  he  speaks  at  home. 
The  ‘terrorist’  is  doubly  suspicious  because  he  is  fully  recognisable 
by  the  virtue  of  his  group-identity,  but  wholly  unrecognisable  in 
terms  of  any  available  scheme  of  ego-formation.  For  the  person 
always  ready  to  be  taken  unawares,  the  ‘terrorised’  that  is,  the 
‘terrorist’  is  both  next  at  hand  and  unapproachably  aloof  -  he  is 
ever  there  yet  no  search,  however  meticulously  conducted,  can 
succeed  in  spotting  him  before  he  moves  into  action. 

In  addition,  the  ‘terrorist’  is  well-seized  of  the  ‘terrorised’s’ 
dilemma.  He  therefore  plays  upon  the  implacable  contradiction 
between  ‘belonging’  and  ‘not  belonging’  -  even  while  he  remains 
attached  to  his  dwelling,  the  ‘terrorist’  awaits  a  place  to  attach  to; 
although  committed  to  sustaining  a  set  of  social  coordinates,  the 
individual  here  simulates  the  foot-loose  fugitive’s  behavioural 
psychology;  to  dupe  his  target-crowd,  the  well-entrenched  takes 
recourse  to  a  series  of  subterfuges  and  forges  the  profile  of  the 
homeless  ‘No-Man’. 

10.  Just  as  the  terror-situation  refreshes  the  fright-situation,  it  does  the 
same  to  the  fear  and  anxiety  situations.  Hence,  even  if 
sadomasochism  is  irrelevant  to  ‘fright’,  the  domination-bondage 
nexus  enjoys  a  field  day  in  the  terror-situation.  While  ‘unknown 
danger’  has  no  bearing  on  ‘terror’,  ‘terror’  establishes  an  insidious 
connection  between  ‘fear’  and  ‘realistic  anxiety’  -  it  accentuates 
the  sensation  of  ‘primary  masochism’.  Thanks  to  the  ‘realistic 
anxiety’  input,  the  terror-stricken,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
fear-stricken,  has  a  greater  chance  of  changing  place  with  the 
‘terrorist’.  The  degree  of  mutual  compatibility  between  the  ‘terrorist’ 
and  the  ‘terrorised’  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  ‘bully’  and  the 
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‘bullied’  -  the  transactions  between  the  ‘hedonist  sadist’  and  the 
‘masochist’  are  so  smooth  in  the  terror-situation  that  the  ‘terrorised’ 
can  easily  don  the  robe  of  the  ‘terrorist’  and  vice  versa. 

11.  Now,  if  the  masochist  is  a  person  predisposed  to  hear  in  his  own 
arrhythmic  pulse-beats  the  prior  intimation  of  an  impending  threat 
with  a  gladness  he  can  hardly  conceal,  and  is  prone  to  gravitate 
towards  a  persecutor  who  is  a  proxy  for  Thanatos,  then  the 
increasing  acceptance  of  ‘General  Thanatos,  on  the  part  of  psyche, 
the  progressive  entrenchment  of  ‘global  death-wish’  ‘within’,  cannot 
but  make  the  terror-situation  a  more  firm  and  fertile  ground  for  the 
bonding  of  ‘primary  masochism’  and  Thanatos.  Similarly,  the  more 
effectively  ‘General  or  Globalized  Thanatos ’  is  interiorised  and 
accommodated  within  the  ‘system  unconscious’  ( Ucs .),  the  more 
the  boast  ‘after  me,  deluge’  starts  to  sound  like  a  common  retort. 
The  complicity  between  the  ‘synchronic  order  of  death’  and 
‘primary  masochism’  prepares  the  (normal)  subject  to  eagerly 
anticipate  the  signal  that  he  is  about  to  approach  a  moment  of 
‘terror’  at  which  he,  along  with  the  rest,  would  be  able  to 
‘resexualize  Thanatos’294  for  the  last  time.  Moreover,  the  ‘neurotic 
anxiety’  that  humanity  may  now  be  an  ‘endangered  species’,  the 
neurosis  that  makes  people  prone  to  reproducing  the  original 
reaction  of  helplessness  experienced  during  the  Hiroshima  moment 
while  processing  details  related  to  environmental  crises  like  ‘global 
warming’,  ‘the  loss  of  Ozone  cover’,  is  bound  to  impact  on 
mankind’s  general  erotic  condition. 

12.  The  erotic  repercussions  of  the  ‘countdown’  mentality  are  perhaps 
getting  clearer  with  the  globalisation  of  Information  Technology. 
‘Pornography’,  understood  as  risque  but  forbidden  stuff,  is  now 
passe  -  man  has  entered  the  Post-pornography  age.  Much  of  the 
erotic  exchanges  via  the  Internet  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  in 
fact  living  in  a  new  sexual  eco-system,  a  system  geared  to  ‘speed’, 
‘acceleration’  and  swift  ‘disposal’.  The  in-mixing  of  eras  and  terror 
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may  also  have  a  causal  connection  with  the  host  of  petty  and,  for 
the  most  part,  motiveless  fits  of  violence  the  daily  newspapers  and 
television  news  channels  keep  reporting.  The  interminable  repetition 
of  mindless  brutalities  testifies  to  a  new  order  of  ‘compulsion’. 

13.  The  continuing  expansions  of  the  audio-visual  medium  and  the 
increasing  access  to  reprographic  devices  have  led  to 
‘over-recoding’  of  things  and  events.  While  this  gives  to  man’s 
‘will  to  record’  the  semblance  of  democratic  expression,  the  same 
‘will’  working  in  tandem  with  synchronic  Thanatos,  contributes 
insidiously  to  the  mass-production  of  amnesia.  For,  if  by  ‘memory’ 
we  mean  past-in-present,  the  presence  of  perceptions  attuned  to 
some  future  at  which  things  turn  into  past,  then  the  smarting 
sensation  of  a  futureless  future  cannot  but  weaken  our  grasp  over 
past  happenings.  The  effortlessness  with  which  events  can  be 
immediately  captured  for  posterity  is  then  coupled  with  another 
kind  of  effortlessness  -  the  ease  achieved  in  the  arena  of  mechanical 
reproduction  of  the  Real  is  counter-balanced  by  the  ease  of 
removing  traces  without  much  time-lapse. 

The  result  is:  over-abundance  of  recorded  material  and  the 
propensity  for  forgetting  about  their  existence.  The  more  people 
get  used  to  the  mechanism  of  ‘built-in-obsolescence’,  the  shorter 
gets  to  be  ‘attention-span’.  Flaving  serious  consequences  for  the 
retention  of  memory-traces,  synchronic  Thanatos  insidiously  images 
the  Unconscious  as  being  a  hoard  without  beginning  or  end,  a 
hoard  that  is  also  a  void  -  it  somehow  makes  realistic  the  fantastic 
Freudian  construction  of  the  Unconscious. 

14.  It  is  plain  that  as  and  when  the  ‘hunter’  takes  on  the  guise  of  the 
‘terrorist’  and  the  ‘hunted’  that  of  the  ‘terrorised’,  systems  of 
‘surveillance’  gain  in  prominence  and  efficiency  in  the  ‘global 
jungle’.  Since  everyone  is  ‘terrified’  of  the  fact  that  ungovernable 
‘violence’  can  break  out  at  any  time  anywhere,  keeping  tab  on  all 
at  all  times  seems  the  only  way  to  ‘deter’  life-threatening  dangers. 
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‘Terror’  breeds  ‘control’,  and  ‘control’,  in  its  turn  feeds  on  ‘terror’ 
-  the  Terror-Control  Symbiosis  is  now  almost  a  global  phenomenon. 
Gilles  Deleuze  in  his  ‘Society  of  Control’  [first  published  in  French 
in  1990]  -  a  short  essay  written  with  the  tautness  required  to 
unwind  a  string  of  aphorisms  -  has  described  vividly  the  emergence 
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of  a  new  type  of  society  following  the  Second  World  War. 
Adding  one  more  phase  to  the  sequence  of  societal  phases  outlined 
by  Michel  Foucault  in  Discipline  and  Punish  [1975],  Society  Must 
Be  Defended  [lectures:  1975-76]  etc.,  Deleuze  argues  in  the  essay 
that  just  as  ‘societies  of  sovereignty’  have  been  replaced  by 
‘disciplinary  societies’,  the  ‘disciplinary  societies’  too  have  now 
been  replaced  by  ‘societies  of  control’.  If  the  goal  of  ‘societies  of 
sovereignty’  was  to  ‘rule  on  death  rather  than  to  administer  life’ 
and  the  goal  of  ‘disciplinary  societies’  was  to  initiate  and  expand 
the  ‘organization  of  vast  spaces  of  enclosure’  in  institutional  spaces 
like  the  prison,  the  school,  the  family,  the  factory  etc.,  then  the 
goal  of  ‘societies  of  control’  is  to  fashion  life-styles  premised  on 
the  principle  of ‘limitless  postponements’.  Thus  while  ‘disciplinary 
societies’  deal  with  ‘individual/mass’  pair  -  the  signature 
designating  the  individual  and  the  number  or  administrative 
numeration  designating  the  individual’s  position  within  a  mass  - 
the  ‘societies  of  control’  do  not  do  so.  In  the  latter  and  the  latest 
form  of  societal  composition,  ‘individuals  become  dividuals,  and 
masses,  samples,  data,  markets  or  banks.’  Leaving  ‘disciplinary 
society’  for  ‘society  of  control’  therefore  implies  evacuating  the 
world  of  ‘signatures  and  numbers’  or  closed  environment  of 
enclosure  regulated  by  watchwords,  and  head  for  the  world  of 
continuous  network  regulated  by  passwords.  The  distinctions 
between  the  two  units  are  best  expressed  by  money  -  while 
‘“discipline”  always  refers  back  to  minted  money  that  locks  gold 
as  numerical  standard,  “control”  relates  to  floating  rates  of 
exchange,  modulated  according  to  a  rate  established  by  a  set  of 
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standard  currencies.’  That  Franz  Kafka  [1883-1924]  succeeded  in 
portraying  ‘the  most  fearsome  of  judicial  forms’  in  The  Trial  [first 
published:  1925]  is  because  in  the  novel  he  occupied  ‘the  pivotal 
point  between  [the]  two  types  of  social  formation.’ 

In  domains  where  ‘controls’  or  ‘self-deforming  casts  that 
continuously  change  from  one  moment  to  the  other’296  are 
operative,  the  one  ‘force’  that  strings  dividuals  with  each  other  as 
well  as  with  banks  is  bound  to  be  terror. 

15.  The  institution  most  suited  to  thematize  the  Terror-Control 
Symbiosis  and  give  ever-new  spectacular  forms  to  it,  is  of  course, 
the  State.  For  the  states  of  today  there  is  no  dearth  of  excuses  for 
the  purpose  of  unleashing  ‘controlled’  violence.  State-sponsored 
terrorism  can  ‘justify’  itself,  even  ‘sanctify’,  in  the  name  of 
Democracy  or  by  singing  the  gospel  of  freedom  to  nations  burdened 
by  authoritarian  regimes.  It  can  do  so  by  Swift  Cleansing  or 
removing  those  who  look  different  from  the  face  of  earth,  by  the 
rhetoric  of  Development  or  teaching  the  meaning  of  displacement 
to  cultivators  of  land  supposedly  unlettered  in  the  language  of  real 
subsumption  of  capital.  You  say  it  and  the  State  is  ready  with  its 
armaments  to  orchestrate  menacingly  colourful  shows. 

16.  The  terror-situation,  in  accordance  with  its  own  logic,  vests  a  new 
meaning  to  Sigmund  Freud’s  wry  remark  on  the  subject  of 
‘religion’.  Freud  had  said  in  Totem  and  Taboo  (a  remark  that  he 
elaborated  on  in  The  Future  of  an  Illusion ):  ‘Religion  is  a  neurosis 
of  humanity’.-  The  ‘synchronic  order  of  death’,  the  irremediable 
seepage  of  the  new  consciousness  apropos  ‘General  Thanatos ’  into 
the  ‘system  unconscious’  and  ‘reign  of  terror’  jointly  foster  the 
‘fundamental  neurosis’  that  goes  by  the  euphemism  ‘religion’.  With 
the  steady  loss  of  support  from  the  long-cherished  idea  of 
‘diachronic  death’,  the  ideologies  of  Tife-after-death’  become 
violently  flagrant,  flagrant  to  the  point  of  becoming  self-destructive. 

To  sum  up,  let  us  present  our  findings  in  a  tabular  form: 
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Affective  State 

Danger-situation 

Psychological 
Condition  of  the 
Subject  of 
Persecution 

Persecutor 

Fright 

When  [someone]  runs 
into  danger  without 
being  prepared  for  it 

Completely 

Unprepared 

Absolutely 

Indefinable 

Fear 

When  someone 
apprehends  'a  definite 
object'  to  be  a  danger 

Fully  Prepared 

Absolutely 

Definable 

Anxiety 

1.  Realistic 
Anxiety 

l.When  someone 
expects  or  prepares 
himself  for  a  known 
danger  which 
threatens  from 

(a)  without 

(b)  within 

1.  Reproducing  an 
original  reaction  of 
helplessness  in  the 
face  of  some  internal  or 
external  but  known 
danger  in  the  form  of  a 
signal  for  help 

1.  Concrete 
Entity 

2.  Neurotic 
Anxiety 

2.  When  someone 
expects  or  prepares 
himself  for  an 

unknown  danger  which 
threatens  from 

(a)  without 

(b)  within 

2.  Reproducing  an 
original  reaction  of 
helplessness  in  the 
face  of  some  internal  or 
external  but  unknown 
danger  in  the  form  of  a 
signal  for  help 

2.  Abstract  and 
for  most  part 
Indefinable 

Terror 

When  someone  expects 
a  known  danger 
threatening  from  within 
and/or  without  to  fall 
suddenly  from  some 
unexpected  quarter 

Fully  prepared  to 
reproduce  an  original 
reaction  of  helplessness, 
a  reaction  also  akin  to  the 
terminal  reaction  well 
beyond  the  ambit  of 
reproduction,  in  the  face 
of  some  internal  or 
external  but  known 
danger  in  the  form  of  a 
signal  for  help 

Abstract  yet 
specific 

Let  us  close  this  (rather  gloomy)  reflection  with  a  legend  (and  its 
psychoanalytic  reading)  -  the  legend  may,  for  all  we  know,  act  as  a 
soothing  antidote  to  the  ‘pessimism  of  intellect’  in  the  guise  of 
‘optimism  of  will’. 
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Epilogue 

This  is  an  evergreen  fable  -  antique  yet  not  antiquated,  ancient  yet  not 
out-dated. 

The  nymph  Echo  had  lost  her  power  of  speech.  Although  not  dumb, 
she  could  only  use  her  voice  in  mechanical  repetition  of  another’s 
shout.  Strictly  constricted  by  and  confined  within  others’  speech-acts, 
Echo’s  pain  of  alienation  was  inconsolable.  It  became  more  so  when 
her  gaze  fell  upon  a  dashing  young  man. 

It  was  well  known  that  the  man  was  profusely  aware  of  his  good 
looks.  He  regarded  his  beauty  so  highly  that  by  the  time  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  adolescent’s  path  was  strewn  with 
heartlessly  rejected  lovers  of  both  sexes.  No  advance,  no  out-spoken 
declaration,  not  even  a  secretive  tactile  contact  of  a  nudge,  elicited 
any  positive  result  -  the  far  too  self-conscious  youth’s  heart  remained 
as  stony  as  ever. 

Yet  Echo  pined  for  him  with  a  stubbornness  that  quite  echoed  the 
stubbornness  with  which  the  proud  dandy  spumed  his  suitors.  Neither 
Echo’s  pursuit  of  him  nor  her  reprographic  capacity  for  faithfully 
duplicating  his  words  proved  persuasive  -  the  man  refused  to  lie  with 
her.  Foiled  thus,  deprived  of  the  one  sexual  communion  she  prized,  Echo 
exiled  herself  to  lonely  glens.  And  then,  things  became  worse  for  her. 

Failing  to  dislodge  the  elusive  love-object  from  her  consciousness, 
Echo  soon  developed  the  melancholic  temperament.  Brooding  over 
the  rejection  far  too  excessively,  the  slighted  woman  wasted  away  to 
such  a  degree  that  one  day  she  found  herself  left  with  just  a  speechless 
speech.  An  irreversible  reduction  in  scale  finally  turned  Echo  into  an 
ethereal  being,  a  cipher  of  a  person  possessing  only  an  empty  voice. 
The  dazzling  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  deal  mortal  blows 
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to  those  who  longed  for  physical  proximity  with  him  until  the  day  he 
spied  a  delectably  sweet-looking  boy.  The  man  had  come  upon  a 
spring,  clear  as  silver.  And  as  he  cast  himself  down,  exhausted,  on  the 
grassy  verge  to  slake  his  thirst,  he  made  eye-contact  with  a  piece  of 
irresistibly  ravishing  work  of  god,  reposing  as  though  on  the  sheet  of 
the  silver-clear  water.  At  long  last  meeting  someone  worth  his  attention, 
the  young  man  threw  his  arms  open  to  embrace  the  unknown  lad.  But 
presently  he  realised  that  he  was  only  watching  himself  -  the  silvery 
water  was  like  a  mirror  and  the  mirror  had  confronted  him  with  his 
own  image.  Undergoing  successively  movements  of  cognition  -  in 
the  first,  discerning  an  ‘other’,  and  in  the  second,  recognising  the 
‘self’  implacably  grounded  in  the  ‘other’  -  the  man  lay  gaping 
enraptured  into  the  pool,  hour  after  hour.  Tormented  by  the  trance  yet 
rejoicing  in  it,  he  understood  that  while  by  divine  grace  he  had  ‘fallen 
in  love’,  fate  had  decreed  him  denial  of  love’s  consummation.  Unable 
to  endure  for  very  long  the  pangs  of  dual  play  -  the  tension  created 
by  the  pull-factor  of  ‘possessing’  and  the  push-factor  of  ‘not  possessing’ 
-  the  unhappily  happy  or  happily  unhappy  man  plunged  a  dagger  in 
his  breast.  With  that  plunging  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  made  years 
back  by  the  blind  seer  Teiresias. 

Teiresias  had  told  the  man’s  mother,  the  blue  Nymph  Leiriope  -  and, 
Leiriope  was  the  first  ever  person  to  consult  Teiresias  -  that,  her  boy 
would  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  only  if  he  succeeded  in  spending  his  days 
without  knowing  himself.  But  as  things  would  have  it,  the  handsome 
boy  failed  to  foster  the  necessary  ignorance.  The  ‘failure’  culminated 
in  ‘self-knowledge’  and  he  had  to  pay  for  the  ‘acquirement’  by  dying 
prematurely. 

The  youth’s  last  words  were,  ‘Ah,  youth,  beloved  in  vain,  farewell!’ As 
he  said  them,  the  earth  began  to  soak  up  the  blood  flowing  from  his 
breast  wound  and  a  white  flower  started  to  spring  up.  The  flower,  to  this 
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day,  remains  an  unforgettable  token  of  remembrance  for  the  fateful  fatal 
outcome  of  self-absorption  in  matters  pertaining  to  physical  attraction. 
There  is  another  reminder.  Trapped  in  the  strait  of  unrequited  love,  the 
unfortunate  man  uttered  his  final  words  and  grieving  for  him,  the 
self-banished  distant  Echo  supplemented  his  last  testimonial  by  a  sigh  - 
the  cluster  of  phonemes  that  reiterated  the  poor  man’s  lament,  the  deferred 
transcript  that  elongated  the  original  lament  to  no  end  was  ‘Alas’. 

The  sigh  ‘Alas!’,  inexhaustible  as  it  is,  never  fails  to  remind  us  of  the 
hapless  Echo.  In  parallel  with  it,  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  ‘narcotic’ 
keeps  alive  the  memory  of  the  legendary  hero  whose  life  story  we 
have  just  outlined.  For,  the  name  of  the  incomparably  beautiful  man 
from  Greece  whose  ‘knowledge’  of  ‘self’  brought  about  the  mixing  of 

‘melancholia’  with  ‘mourning’  in  the  report  ‘Alas!’  and  who  is  still  a 
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cause  of  consternation,  was  none  other  than  Narcissus. 

Freud’s  Narcissus 

In  a  footnote  added  to  the  1910  edition  of  Three  Essays  on  the  Theory 
of  Sexuality,  we  find  ‘the  first  public  mention’309  of  Narcissus  in 
Sigmund  Freud’s  writings.  Narcissus  there  was  like  a  role-model  for 
the  baby-boy  who  was  an  invert-in-the-making  -  narcissism  there 
stood  for  a  special  ‘attribute’,  which  worked  in  the  male  kid  whose 
sexual  choice  as  a  mature  man  would  be  ‘determined  by  [his]  ceaseless 
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flight  from  women’. 

Freud  wrote  in  1910,  ‘the  future  inverts,  in  the  earliest  years  of  their 
childhood,  pass  through  a  phase  of  very  intense  but  short-lived  fixation 
to  a  woman  (usually  their  mother),  and  that,  after  leaving  this  behind, 
they  identify  with  themselves  with  a  woman  and  take  themselves  as 
their  sexual  object.  That  is  to  say,  proceeding  from  a  basis  of  narcissism, 
they  look  for  a  young  man  who  resembles  themselves  and  whom  they 
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may  love  as  their  mother  loved  them’. 
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Thankfully,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Freud  would  drop  the  fantastic 
idea  of  the  sui  generis  of  the  Invert,  release  Narcissus  from  the  exclusive 
preserve  of  the  so-called  homosexual,  and  give  to  the  Greek  hero  the 
aura  of  a  universal  hue. 

Beginning  his  1914  essay  ‘On  Narcissism:  An  Introduction’  with  the 
conjecture,  ‘The  term  narcissism  ...  denotes  the  attitude  of  a  person 
who  treats  his  own  body  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  body  of  a 
sexual  object  is  ordinarily  treated’,  “  Freud  immediately  broadened 
narcissism’s  range  of  influence.  Notwithstanding  the  slight  diffidence, 
we  do  get  to  hear  from  Freud  in  the  very  first  page  of  ‘On  Narcissism: 
An  Introduction’,  that  ‘[since]  individual  features  of  the  narcissistic 
attitude  are  found  in  many  people  who  suffer  from  other  disorders  - 
for  instance, ...  in  homosexuals  -  narcissism  might  [not  only  be]  present 
far  more  extensively  [but]  it  might  claim  a  place  in  the  regular  course 
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of  human  sexual  development’. 

The  note  of  hesitancy  soon  disappeared.  In  the  second  page  of  the 
essay  we  witness  the  marvel  of  a  conceptual  performance  -  primary 
narcissism  stages  its  debut  there.  Empowered  by  his  own  observation 
that,  ‘Narcissism  [was]  not  ...  a  perversion,  but  the  libidinal 
complement  to  the  egoism  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,’314 
Freud  pushed  on  -  he  made  the  statement  even  more  emancipative- 
sounding  by  a  corollary.  The  corollary  was  that  perversion  occurred 
only  when  a  person’s  ‘ primary  and  normal  narcissism ’  started  to 
display  the  double  characteristic  of  ‘megalomania  and  diversion  of 
interest  from  the  external  world  -  from  people  and  things.’  As  the 
essay  unfolded,  Freud  became  surer  of  himself.  Towards  the  close  he 
declared,  ‘we  are  postulating  a  primary  narcissism  in  everyone’.316 

Transcoding  the  Greek  hero’s  passion  for  ‘auto-eroticism’  only  to 
re-inscribe  it  as  a  general  human  feature,  Freud  again  managed  to 
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comply  with  the  psychoanalytic  motto  of  keeping  to  the  ‘dualistic’ 
track.  His  thesis  was  that  everyone  was  ‘free’  to  make  two  kinds  of 
‘object-choice’  -  individuals  may  take  themselves  and  /  or  someone 
else  as  their  ‘sexual  objects’;  in  the  former  case  the  ‘object-choice’ 
was  self-oriented  (‘narcissistic’)  and  in  the  latter  other-oriented 
(‘anaclitic’).  From  this  simple  but  richly  productive  interplay  of 
opposites,  Freud  generated  a  concept  which  not  only  connected  his 
1914  paper  on  narcissism  with  the  1915  essay  ‘Mourning  and 
Melancholia’  (published  in  1 9 1 7),  the  book  Group  Psychology  and  the 
Analysis  of  the  Ego  (1921)  and  the  book  The  Ego  and  the  Id  (1923), 
but  also  made  ‘On  Narcissism:  An  Introduction’  ‘[one  of  the]  most 
important  of  Freud’s  writings  [and]  one  of  the  pivots  in  the  evolution 
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ot  his  views  . 

The  pivotal  concept  clearly  stated  for  the  first  time  in  ‘On  Narcissism: 
An  Introduction’  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  much  of  his  later  writings 
had  to  do  with  ‘identification’  and  ‘identity-formation’.  It  came  to  be 
known  as  ego-ideal. 

Freud  used  the  word  ‘ego-ideal’  to  mean  the  ideal  a  man  ‘sets  up  in 
himself  by  which  he  measures  his  actual  ego’  -  the  hiatus  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual  was  crucial.  In  Freud’s  spatial  scheme  of  things, 
the  hiatus  attested  to  the  workings  of  ‘the  conditioning  factor  of 
repression’  as  well  as  to  the  workings  of  ‘transference’  which  permitted 
a  person  to  go  through  the  ‘elevating’  experience  of  (apparently) 
‘exchanging  his  narcissism  for  homage’  to  some  Higher  Entity.  The 
‘ego-ideal’  was  thus,  speaking  potentially,  Janus-faced  -  it  was  ‘the 
target  of  the  self-love  which  was  enjoyed  in  childhood  by  the  actual 
ego’  and  at  the  same  time  the  hallmark  of  Group-affiliation.  Along 
with  ‘opening]  up  an  important  avenue  for  the  understanding  of  Group 
psychology,’  the  ‘ego-ideal’  enabled  the  psychoanalyst  to  unravel  the 
gnarled  logic  of  narcissism.  The  one  obvious  purport  of  the  double 
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entanglement  was  this:  it  was  a  folly  to  believe  that  the  formation  of 
‘ego-ideal’  and  the  ‘sublimation  of  instinct’  were  co-terminus.  That  is 
to  say,  there  was  no  a-priori  causal  link  between  the  act  of  ‘exchanging 
[one’s]  narcissism  for  homage  to  a  high  ego  ideal’  and  the  act  of 
‘sublimating  [self-directed]  libidinal  instincts’  -  the  business  of  vesting 
one’s  ego  in  some  Higher  Cause  and  merging  or  immersing  oneself  in 
some  Group  by  ‘transference’  could  very  well  be  narcissistic  by 
itself.320 

As  Freud’s  researches  into  the  problem  of  the  ‘ego’  furthered,  the 
‘ego-ideal’  became  more  sharply  defined  as  an  organising  principle 
and  ‘ultimately  came  to  be  described  as  the  “super-ego’’  in  The  Ego 
and  the  Id ”.321 

It  is  ‘telling’  that  after  The  Ego  and  the  Id,  Freud  not  only  used  the 
word  Unconscious  ‘with  diminishing  frequency  [and]  as  a  synonym 
for  “the  id”,’322  but  he  also  exchanged  the  technical  term  ‘ego-ideal’ 
for  ‘the  enforcing  or  prohibiting  agency’  called  the  ‘super-ego’. 
Mikkel  Borch-Jakobsen  in  the  essay  ‘The  Freudian  Subject,  from 
Politics  to  Ethics’  has  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Freudian  ‘webbing’ 
of  the  social  ‘ego’,  the  political  ego-ideal  and  the  moral  ‘super-ego’ 
smacks  of  a  confusion  ‘between  a  “politics’’  and  an  “ethics’’  of  the 
subject’.  Even  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this  observation 
much  still  remains  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ‘confusion’  itself.  At  any 
rate,  before  accomplishing  the  subsuming  of  the  ‘ego-ideal’  into  the 
‘super-ego’,  Freud  wrote  substantially  on  the  intricacies  involved  in 
the  enforcement  of  ‘ego-ideals’.  The  text  in  which  he  discussed  in 
great  detail  the  machinations  of  the  ‘critical  agency’  responsible  for 
the  ‘enforcing’  was  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego. 
The  interesting  piece  of  information  is  that  much  of  the  material  upon 
which  he  based  his  judgements  in  Group  Psychology  was  there  in  the 
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1915  paper  ‘Mourning  and  Melancholia’. 
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Aided  by  the  hypothesis  that  ‘the  correlation  of  melancholia  and 

mourning  [was]  justified’,  and  abetted  by  the  lemma  that  ‘melancholia 

borrow[ed]  some  of  its  features  from  mourning’,  Freud  set  about 

separating  the  two  ‘depressions’  in  grave  earnest  in  the  essay.3"6  Briefly 
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put,  his  conclusions  were: 

1.  What  triggers  off  mourning  as  well  as  melancholia  is  loss. 

As  for  example,  ‘the  reaction  to  the  loss  of  a  loved  person,  or  to 
the  loss  of  some  abstraction  which  has  taken  the  place  of  one, 
such  as  one’s  country,  liberty,  an  ideal,  and  so  on’  may  take  the 
form  of  mourning  or  melancholia. 

2.  The  man-in-mouming  as  well  as  the  melancholic  tends  to  withdraw 
from  the  outside  world.  Undergoing  ‘profoundly  painful  dejection’, 
both  become  quite  dysfunctional  in  the  business  of  adjusting  himself 
to  external  demands. 

3.  The  set  comprising  the  traits  of  the  mourner  and  the  set  comprising 
the  traits  of  the  melancholic  are  identical  except  for  a  single 
element.  Melancholia  obtains  its  special  character  from  the  presence 
of  that  extra  element. 

4.  The  distinguishing  melancholic  trait  is  ‘the  disturbance  of 
self-regard’.  While  the  mourner  does  not  do  so,  the  melancholic 
scripts  a  drama  in  which  he  casts  himself  as  the  actor  playing  the 
part  of  a  person  continually  suffering  diminution  in  self-esteem. 
To  re-phrase:  ‘in  mourning  the  world  become[s]  poor  and  empty; 
in  melancholia  the  ego  itself.’ 

5.  Debasement  of  one-self-  ‘debasement’  compounded  by  ‘reproach’, 
‘ridicule’,  ‘approbation’,  ‘vilification’,  ‘attribution  of  moral 
insincerity’  and  such  other  tactics  -  verges  on  the  withering  away 
of  the  ego  for  the  melancholic. 

6.  Translating  the  constitutive  differences  between  the  two  states  in 
‘topographical’  terms,  one  may  infer  that  while  ‘mourning’ 
‘proceeds  along  the  normal  path  through  the  Pcs.  [preconscious] 
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to  consciousness,  [that]  path  is  blocked  for  the  work  of  melancholia’ 
-  ‘the  location  of  [melancholic]  struggles  cannot  be  assigned  to 
any  system  but  the  Ucs.  [the  unconscious  proper].’ 

7.  However,  the  topographical  distribution  does  not  solve  the  problem 
of  duration.  For,  just  as  mourning  ceases  to  be  after  the  lapse  of 
a  sufficient  time,  ‘[melancholia  too]  passes  off  after  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed  without  leaving  traces  of  any  gross  changes.’ 

8.  There  is  every  likelihood  that  (even  though  it  ‘borrows  some  of  its 
features  from  mourning,’)  melancholia  resides  in  the  Unconscious 
because  the  ‘disposition  to  fall  ill  of  melancholia  lies  in  the 
predominance  of  the  narcissistic  type  of  object-choice.’ 

The  above  formulation  can  easily  be  paraphrased  in  terms  of  the 
Greek  myth  outlined  before.  It  is  quite  permissible  to  say:  since 
Narcissus  was  her  object-choice  Echo  was  left  with  no  other  option 
but  to  dissolve  all  societal  ties  and  bring  on  herself  the  ruin  of 
turning  into  the  pathetic  figure  of  a  disembodied  voice. 

9.  There  is  something  dubious  about  the  melancholic;  also  devious. 
The  pathological  cast  of  melancholia  is  incomprehensible  without 
a  certain  degree  of  ‘ambivalence’. 

10.  The  melancholic  subject’s  ‘object  of  love’  is  by  definition 
ambivalent.  S/he  lives  a  life  in  which  ‘love  cannot  be  given  up 
though  the  object  itself  is  given  up.’  Loving  ‘love’,  the  melancholic 
looks  out  for  a  substitute  of  the  ‘lost’  object.  Then,  by  toeing  the 
guidelines  of  ‘narcissistic  identification’,  s/he  selects  her/his  own 
ego  as  the  surrogate  object.  Once  that  happens,  the  slight,  the 
degradation,  the  humiliation  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  erstwhile 
object  gets  projected  onto  oneself.  Put  precisely,  the  melancholic 
‘love’  shows  its  true  colours  when  ‘hate  comes  into  operation.’ 

11.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  melancholic  enjoys  tormenting  her/ 
himself;  on  the  other,  s/he  releases  forces  of  ‘sadism  and  hate’ 
without  expressing  her/his  ‘hostility  to  [the  lost  object]  openly’. 
Gamering  theoretical  support  from  BPP  it  is  now  possible  to  claim 
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that  the  ‘melancholic  performance’  is  one  kind  of  sadomasochism. 


So,  this  is  it:  (along  with  other  precious  heirlooms)  we  have  inherited 
from  Sigmund  Freud  the  ‘unconscious  proper’,  ‘repression  proper’, 
‘primary  masochism’,  ‘primary  narcissism’  and  Thanatos.  We  have  also 
received  from  him  lessons  for  drawing  dividing  lines  between  ‘fright’, 
‘fear’  and  ‘anxiety’  and  between  ‘mourning’  and  ‘melancholia’.  His 
socio-psychological  treatises  have  sensitised  us  to  the  degrees  of 
‘self-deception’  involved  in  the  making  of  ‘identities’.  With  a 
retrospective  perspective,  Freud  worked  out  the  grammar  of  the 
‘constructionism’  which  impels  ‘constructs’  to,  even  if  asymptomatically, 
move  along  the  axis  of  some  or  the  other  variety  of  ‘essentialism’. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  seen  whether  in  today’s  world  of  ‘identity  politics’  and 
flagrant  exhibition  of  ‘religion-neurosis’,  of  ‘terror’  and  ‘Globalized 
Thanatos’,  the  Freudian  ‘technique  of  unsettlement’  hinders  or  helps 
in  shattering  ‘the  monolith  of  State’. 

Will  today’s  ‘ancient  cultures  of  conceit’  get  ‘anxious’  by  any  renewal 
of  Freudian  charter  and  foresee  in  it  a  ‘warning’  as  to  their  limits,  or 
will  melancholic  musings  on  irreparable  losses  become  so  endemic  as 
to  coerce  us  to  jointly  celebrate  the  sport  of  Thanatos ? 

The  year  was  1911  :  the  ‘cold  war’  between  Sigmund  Freud  and  Carl 
Gustav  Jung,  the  crown-price  designate  of  Psychoanalysis,  had  then 
almost  reached  the  point  of  no  return.  Mortified  by  the  increasing 
father-son  enstrangement,  Jung’s  wife  Emma  wrote  several  letters  to 
Freud  on  the  disturbing  subject  without  her  husband’s  knowledge. 
Responding  to  Emma  Jung’s  letter  dated  17  October  1911,  Freud,  as 
way  of  self-defense,  made  a  remark  which,  on  hindsight,  seems  more 
than  apposite  for  our  times.  Fie  said  in  his  reply  dated  2  November 
2011  :  ‘A  morose  senex  deserves  to  be  shot  without  remorse’.  '  Will 
the  species-being  homo  sapien  or  the  ‘wise  man’  end  its  stay  on  earth 
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as  a  ‘morese  senex’;  will  its  bruised  conscience  only  urge  the  species 
to  make  itself  extinct  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible? 

The  choice  is  ours  -  can  dividuals  battling  against  banks,  dividuals 
striving  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  ‘individual’  prevent  themselves 
from  underating  or  demonizing  the  ‘mass’? 

Put  rhetorically,  the  question  is:  after  recognising  that  the  ‘self’  is 
inescapably  grounded  in  some  ‘other’,  will  the  terrified  Narcissus  of 
today  feel  compelled  to  repeat  the  act  which  made  the  Echo  of  ancient 
times  cry  out  ‘Alas’  -  will  that  ‘Alas’  be  the  last  sigh;  will  Narcissus 
finish  up  ensuring  that  Echo’s  lament  goes  unheard? 
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A  RETURN  TO  NOW 


A  Note 

1  wrote  this  essay  as  ‘Afterword’  to  the  English  translation  of  my  Bengali 
play  Uttampurush  Ekbachan:  Ekti  Bhan  (2002). 1  Literally,  the  title  means 
‘First-person  Singular:  A  Bhan\  However,  the  main  title  of  the  English 
translation  was  The  Book  of  Night  (2008). 2 

In  accordance  with  the  dramatic  parameters  of  Bhan  the  play  is  a  sort  of 
running  monologue  -  a  single-character  cum  single-actor  enjoys  complete 
monopoly  over  its  speech  and  action.  The  character/actor  extracts  the  most 
from  this  ‘totalitarian’  situation  -  he  simultaneously  keeps  hinting  that  he  is 
rather  a  well-known  person  and  engages  in  the  self-indulgent  game  of 
withholding  his  identity  with  great  gusto.  But,  at  one  point,  this  act  of  studied 
deception  breaks  down  -  all  of  a  sudden  it  gets  revealed  that  the  single 
character-actor  dominating  the  stage  of  Uttampurush  Ekbachan  is  none  other 
than  Asvatthama,  perhaps  the  most  pathetic  hero  of  the  Mahabharata.  And 
then,  everything  begins  to  fall  in  place. 

It  is  only  after  the  mystery  relating  to  the  supposed  reappearance  of  the 
supposedly  immortal  Asvatthama  is  fully  solved  that  this  ‘Afterword’  begins. . . 
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This  is  the  Moment. 

Everything  is  as  clear  as  the  unclouded  summer  sky.  There  is  not  a 
speck  of  a  detail  that  is  not  fully  worked  upon,  not  one  blank  dot  that 
needs  filling  in.  Having  smoothened  out  the  teasing  allusions,  having 
cited  the  texts  it  had  to  re-cite,  The  Book  of  Night:  A  Moment  from 
the  Mahabharata  is  now  like  a  work  hollowed  of  all  meaning.  Bereft 
of  textual  wears,  both  over  and  under,  the  single-act-single-actor  play 
is  now  no  better  than  a  white  sheet;  trembling,  it  awaits  the  shock  of 
penetration  to  be  ministered  by  someone  else’s  stylus. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  Moment. 

Having  carved  out  a  space,  scintillating  in  its  emptiness,  The  Book  of 
Night  invites  us  to  retrace  our  path  and  return,  once  more,  to  the 
Mahabharata,  the  most  fecund  of  all  of  India’s  textual  resources.  The 
episode  on  which  the  play  rests  is  picked  from  the  Tenth  Book  of  the 

3 

Mahabharata,  the  ‘  Sauptikaparvan’  or  the  ‘Book  of  the  Night  Attack’. 

Tussling  with  the  gigantic  Mahabharata,  toiling  to  disentangle  the 
intertwined  strands  of  its  baffling  design,  many  scholars  have,  in  utter 
desperation,  resorted  to  picturesque  images  in  order  to  describe  the 
monumental  work.  Failing  to  ‘retrieve’  its  ‘nucleus’-  believed  ruined 
by  retouching,  insertion,  extension  and  disfigurement  -  many  have 
surmised  that  the  so-called  core,  the  assumed  ‘primary  material’ 
(dealing  with  clannish  feuds  and  a  royal  battle  between  the  Pandava- 
Pancala  and  the  Kaurava  groups  in  the  field  of  Kuruksetra)  could  no 
longer  be  captured  in  its  pristine  simplicity.  Admitting  that  the 
Mahabharata  was  impervious  to  editorial  tinkering,  a  monstrous  chaos 
that  systematically  undid  every  attempt  at  streamlining  it,  quite  a  few 
textual  excavators  have  thought  it  wise  to  regard  the  Mahabharata  as 
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a  work  beyond  all  generic  classification.  One  famous  and 
(self-professed)  ‘critical’  historian  of  Indian  literature  chose  to  call  the 
Mahabharata  a  ‘literary  unthing’,  a  ‘jungle  of  poetry’  in  which  much 
of  ‘genuine  poetry’  was  ‘hidden  by  the  wild  undergrowth’.4  Alluding 
ironically  to  the  author  admired  by  experts  bent  on  attributing  stylistic 
uniformity,  ideational  integrity  and  narrational  cohesiveness  to  the 
edifice,  the  same  historian  forwarded  the  thesis  that  the  person  must 
have  been  ‘a  great  poet  and  a  wretched  scribbler,  a  sage  and  an  idiot, 
a  talented  artist  and  a  ridiculous  pedant  at  one  and  the  same  time’.5 
The  set  of  contradictory  binaries  -  in  which  one  element  is  acclamatory, 
the  other  contemptible  -  which  thus  embroil  the  purported  author  is 
quite  acceptable  to  any  one  who,  borrowing  building-bricks  from  the 
Mahabharata,  erects  a  text  of  his  own. 

The  Book  of  Night  is  one  such  text. 

Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay  (1838-1894),  one  of  the  principal 
architects  of  Bengal’s  modernity,  held  the  view  that  the  Mahabharata 
was  a  work  in  three  layers.  The  first  comprised  the  ideologically 
blameless  and  poetically  sound  parts;  the  second,  those  that  were 
ideologically  contaminated  but  were  speculative  and  not  completely  void 
of  poetry;  and  the  last,  a  veritable  bin  into  which  any  writer  dumped  his 
offering  whenever  he  felt  he  had  composed  a  piece  that  deserved 
preservation  and  circulation.  The  third  layer  thus  was  the  most  confusing: 
it  contained  beautiful  threadwork  with  which  the  poet  could  rightfully 
be  satisfied,  such  as  the  Bhagavadglta,  as  well  as  downright  nonsense 
fabricated  by  useless  rascals  or  good-for-nothing  idlers.6 

Undeniably,  the  situation  became  more  confounding  when  later, 
post- Mahabharata  writers,  enticed  by  different  textual  objects  lodged 
in  the  third  layer,  mixed  up,  say,  the  lofty  sentiments  so  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  Gita  with  feelings  roused  by  episodes  that  were  either 
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‘extremely  silly  and  insipid’  or  ‘disgustingly  obscene’  . 

The  Book  of  Night  is  one  such  text. 

II 

‘  Sauptikaparvan’  or  the  ‘Book  of  the  Night  Attack’  is  the  shortest 
book  of  the  Mahabharata.  While,  this  in  itself  is  consoling,  its  content 
is  too  disconcerting  for  words.  The  chain  of  events  that  unfold  is  so 
harrowing,  so  frankly  bleak,  that  it  can  unnerve  even  the  most  seasoned 
nihilists  of  today. 

The  Great  War  had  ended.  At  least,  that  is  how  things  looked  to  the 
victors  when  the  eighteenth  day  of  combat  drew  to  a  close.  The  shower 
of  arrows  from  the  other  side  had  ceased  and  the  bravehearts  who  had 
successfully  participated  in  the  Holy  War  could  now  rest.  As  dusk  fell 
and  gray  shadows  lent  an  eerie  complexion  to  the  battleground  of 
Kuruksetra,  the  winners  -  the  Pandava-Pancalas,  their  alleys  and  the 
mercenaries  on  their  roster  -  began  to  prepare  for  a  gala  feast.  Little 
did  they  fear  then  that  with  light  thickening  and  crows  making  wing 
to  the  rooky  woods,  a  glazy-eyed  owl  would  alight  from  above  and 
wink  a  coded  message  to  a  despairing  soul.  Happy  at  having  struck 
that  rare  deal  between  ‘virtue’  and  ‘virility’,  between  virtu  and  virtus, 
the  Pandava-Pancala  soldiers  along  with  their  princes  had  no  inkling 
then  that  the  Holy  War,  by  its  own  logic,  was  stealthily  marching 
towards  a  finale  too  dangerous  to  be  reckoned  in  advance. 

The  Kauravas  were  decimated.  Duryodhana  -  leader  of  the  Kaurava 
faction,  aspirant  to  the  Kuru-throne,  pitted  against  his  Pandava-Pancala 
cousins  from  childhood  -  thigh  smashed,  bones  broken  into  splinters, 
lay  in  a  pond  bleeding  to  death.  By  the  eighteenth  day,  the  Kaurava 
army  had  been  so  drastically  reduced  in  scale  that  it  had  no  more  than 
three  fighters  left:  Krtavarma,  Krpacharya  and  Asvatthama.  Krtavarma 
was  an  Atiratha,  a  Great  Warrior  and  had  sided  with  the  Kauravas  on 
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his  own  volition.  The  other  two  had  more  intimate  connection  with  the 
Kaurava  clan.  And  the  person  responsible  for  that  intimacy  was 
Dronacharya. 

A  hrahmana  by  descent,  Dronacharya  was  a  man  of  peculiar  distinction. 
Exceedingly  skilled  in  the  kratriya  science  of  warfare,  his  authority 
over  the  Art  of  Archery  was  beyond  question.  In  appreciation  of  his 
talent,  he  was  appointed  teacher  or  Acarya  of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  the  Kuru;  he  tutored  both  the  Kaurava  and  the  Pandava  brothers  in 
matters  martial. 

When  the  Battle  of  Kuruketra  commenced,  it  appeared  to  the  outside 
world  that  Dronacharya  had  joined  Duryodhan’s  camp  out  of  sheer 
loyalty  to  his  official  patron.  But,  Dronacharya  was  a  man  of 
complicated  psychology.  He  fought  on  behalf  of  the  Kauravas,  that 
was  true,  but  his  attitude  towards  the  Kauravas’  enemies  was 
two-pronged:  he  was  deeply  fond  of  the  Pandavas  and  nursed  a  deep 
grouse  against  the  Pancalas.  Dronacharya’s  attachment  to  the  Kauravas 
thus,  stood  on  the  shaky  foundations  of  an  implacable  contradiction. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  War,  Dronacharya  assumed  responsibility  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Kaurava  forces.  On  the  fifteenth,  his  military 
career  came  to  an  abrupt  end  -  the  fall-out  of  a  devious  trick.  To  make 
Dronacharya’s  exit  look  even  sorrier,  Dhrstadyumna,  Prince  of  Pancala 
and  Chief  Commander  of  the  Pandava-Pancala  front9  dragged  him  out 
of  the  chariot  by  the  hair  and  beheaded  him.  Adding  insult  to  injury, 
Dhrstadyumna  then  proceeded  to  play  a  perverse  game  of  football  with 
Drona’s  severed  head  -  a  scene  graphically  presented  in  the 
‘Dronaparvan’,  the  Seventh  Book  of  the  Mahabharata.10 

It  was  Drona  who  had  married  Krpa’s  sister  and  who  begot  Asvatthama 
through  her. 
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The  ‘Sauptikaparvan’  is  the  singularly  haunting  book  of  the 
Mahabharata. 


Unlike  the  justly  reputed  (Shakespearean)  spirit  who,  his  ‘canonized 
bones  bursting  their  cerements’,  incited  his  son  to  seek  revenge  for  the 
unpardonable  injury  done  to  him,  Dronacharya  did  not  stalk  the  night. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  Dronacharya’s  specter,  which  looms  large  in  the 
‘Book  of  the  Night  Attack’. 

Perhaps,  in  ‘Salyaparvan’,  the  book  preceding  ‘Sauptikaparvan’,  it 

was  this  discreet  specter  that  guided  the  footsteps  of  the  last  three 

Kaurava  warriors  towards  the  pond  in  which  Duryodhana  lay  dying. 1 1 

Duryodhana,  despite  the  evidence  to  the  contrary,  was  in  no  mood  to 

accept  defeat.  In  order  to  assure  that  the  last  three  warriors  remained 

honour-bound  to  prolong  the  War,  he  mobilized  a  sacred  initiation  as 

soon  as  he  was  discovered  by  his  comrades.  Mortally  wounded  but  not 

crestfallen,  he  commissioned  Krpacharya  to  instal  Asvatthama  as 

generalissimo  of  the  three-man  Kaurava  army.  With  the  powers  vested 

in  him  by  the  virtue  of  being  a  brahmana,  Krpacharya  went  through 

the  priestly  motions  and  sanctified  his  nephew’s  promotion  to  the  rank 

12 

dreamt  of  by  every  trueborn  ksatriya. 

13 

The  ‘Book  of  the  Night  Attack’  begins  at  this  point. 

Night  had  fallen.  The  forest  was  alive  with  the  sounds  of  the  dark.  The 
three  Kaurava  generals  crept  into  a  wood  not  too  far  from  the  enemy 
camp.  Fatigued,  Krtavarma  and  Krpacharya  fell  asleep  under  a  banyan 
tree.  But  comfort  of  slumber  eluded  Asvatthama.  Buzzing  with  ominous 
sounds,  his  brain  was  afire;  a  set  of  images  set  to  a  cyclic  loop  was 
going  round  and  round  in  his  head.  Fixated  and  restless,  the  captain 
of  the  team  paced  to  and  fro.  Perhaps  he  knew  he  would  shortly 
murder  sleep  and  having  done  so  would  sleep  no  more.  Pierced  by  the 
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memory  of  the  wrongs  done  to  his  father,  obsessed  with  thoughts  of 
Pandava-Pancalas’  treachery,  the  son  of  Drona  could  not  but  keep 
awake. 

Then.  A  flash  of  inspiration.  An  owl  alighted  on  a  nearby  tree  where 
a  school  of  crows  had  built  their  nest.  With  bated  breath  and  pounding 
heart,  Asvatthama  watched  it  devour  the  sleeping  nestlings.  Panic 
spreading  across  the  branches  as  fast  as  lightning  but  there  was  no 
escape  -  the  intruder  spared  none.  To  Asvatthama,  the  owl  seemed  a 
godsend  emissary,  a  carrier  of  divine  instruction.  The  fearsome  feast 
had  been  the  demonstration  of  a  lesson:  how  to  convert  abstract  tactical 
theory  into  efficacious  practice. 

A  quick  learner,  Asvatthama  rushed  to  his  companions  with  his  plan. 
But  both  Krtavarma  the  Atiratha  and  Krpacharya  the  gentle  brahmana 
could  not  believe  their  ears;  the  amoral  effrontery  of  the  newly 
appointed  general  appeared  too  overwhelming  for  discussion  - 
enunciating  the  practical  implication  of  the  owl’s  ghoulish  visitation, 
Asvatthama  had  configured  an  aporia  impossible  to  be  bridged  by 
words.  And  then,  after  Krpacharya  recovered  from  the  initial  shock 
and  gathered  his  wits,  there  ensued  a  long  verbal  dual  between  the 
meek  uncle  and  his  haughty  nephew  on  the  topic  of  ethical  niceties. 
While  Krpacharya  insisted  murdering  the  sleeping  was  tantamount  to 
slaying  the  defenceless,  even  foul  play,  Asvatthama  reminded  him  that 
(aided  and  abetted  by  the  spiritual  cunning  of  ‘Superself’14  Krsna)  the 
Pandava-Pancala  side  had  already  ‘broken  the  bridge  of  right  in  a 
hundred  fragments’.15  Indeed,  it  was  precisely  the  opposition  (under 
the  leadership  of  its  smooth-speaking  moral  custodian)  which  had 
taught  the  world  that  foul  was  fair  in  war.  In  spite  of  his  deft  marshalling 
of  the  standard  rhetoric  linked  to  the  (infinitely  stretchable)  concept  of 
dhaima,  Krpacharya  was  unable  to  dissuade  Asvatthama;  in  the  clutches 
of  a  demonic  obsession,  his  nephew  was  beyond  sane  counsel. 
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Monomania  was  then  the  moving  principle  of  his  being,  fixation  alone 
the  rule  of  morality,  the  guide  of  actions,  the  source  of  private 
gratifications.  On  the  other  hand,  tied  as  they  were  in  knots  by  the 
dharmik  obligation  of  falling  in  line  with  their  superiors,  Krpacharya 
and  Krtavarma  were  compelled  to  obey  him.  The  two  disapproving 
compatriots  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  Asvatthama  as  he  headed 
towards  the  Pandava-Pancala  military  camp. 

Unaware  of  the  approaching  calamity,  the  men  in  the  tents  were  having 
a  jolly  time.  The  closer  Asvatthama  came  to  their  camp,  the  more 
intoxicating  grew  the  call.  The  drunken  laughter  of  soldiers,  the  wild 
beating  of  drums,  blowing  of  conches,  the  reckless  booming  of  trumpets 
and  the  contented  grunts  of  horses  and  elephants  combined  to  create 
an  alluring  soundscape.  The  more  distinct  their  notes  of  jubilation,  the 
swifter  moved  Asvatthama. 

Suddenly,  Asvatthama  froze  in  his  tracks:  before  him  loomed  a  figure 
of  formidable  dimensions.  A  thousand  dazzling  eyes,  snake-bangles 
glittering  on  its  arms,  not  a  mouth  but  a  cave,  not  teeth  but  erupting 
volcanoes,  no  clothing  but  a  tiger-skin  jockstrap  dripping  blood,  a 
black  deer-skin  mantle  and  a  hissing  snake  wound  around  its  chest 
like  a  sacred  thread.  Asvatthama  sought  to  grapple  with  this  gargantuan 
grotesquerie  but  his  frightened  reflexes  could  not  sustain  their  bravado; 
he  fell  to  his  knees  and  started  to  chant  a  Song  of  Praise.  Gratified, 
the  figure  revealed  its  true  Self  -  Siva,  god  of  gods.  As  though  to 
stamp  Asvatthama’s  scheme  of  vengeance  with  the  seal  of  divine 
sanction,  Siva  proffered  benediction  to  the  son  of  Drona  -  the  Presiding 
Deity  of  Absolute  Devastation  entered  the  body  of  the  last  Kaurava 
Commander.  A  new  light  in  his  eyes,  a  new  life  coursing  through  his 
veins,  Siva-empowered  Asvatthama  resumed  his  hunt.  0151 

With  Krtavarma  and  Krpacharya  standing  guard  at  the  gates, 
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Asvatthama  broke  into  the  Pandava-Pancala  camp. 


Everything  was  quiet.  After  their  evening  of  revelry,  the  soldiers  were 
fast  asleep. 

Flitting  from  one  sleeping  figure  to  another,  Asvatthama  reached  the 
bedside  of  Dhrstadyumna.  And  set  into  motion  with  deadly  precision 
the  owlish  trick  of  nocturnal  rear-attack.  Kicking  awake  the  Pancala- 
prince,  Asvatthama  flung  him  to  the  ground.  To  return  the  insult  meted 
out  to  his  father,  he  pulled  Dhrstadyumna  by  his  hair  and  throttled 
him,  then  clawed  him  to  death  with  his  bare  hands.  Dhrstadyumna 
thus  dealt  with,  Asvatthama  turned  to  others.  Venting  his  obsessional 
hatred  in  all  its  pitiless  majesty,  he  orchestrated  a  massacre  in 
comparison  to  which  all  of  history’s  genocides  pale  into  insignificance. 
Krtavarma  and  Krpacharya,  posted  at  the  gate,  slaughtered  anyone 
who  tried  to  flee.  The  ‘night  attack’,  launched  on  the  eve  of  the  Dawn 
of  Peace,  succeeded  in  outnumbering  the  losses  suffered  by  both  sides 
during  the  ‘straight’  battles  fought  over  the  preceding  eighteen  days. 

By  the  time  the  Death  of  Dance  -  as  macabre  as  Siva’s  tandava,  the 
dance  the  god  of  gods  delights  in  whenever  He  decides  to  destroy  the 
universe  -  ended,  only  seven  Pandava  heroes  remained.  These  seven 
-  the  five  Pandava  brothers,  Krsna  and  Krsna’s  compatriot  Satyaki  - 
had  not  been  at  the  camp  that  night. 

The  next  day,  when  word  spread,  Draupadi,  wife  of  the  five  Pandavas 
and  sister  of  Dhrstadyumna,  came  to  know  that  not  only  had  she  lost 
every  relative  on  her  father’s  side  but  also  each  of  her  five  sons.  So 
terrible  was  her  grief  that  she  could  contain  herself  only  by  transferring 
all  her  attention  to  the  trivial:  seeking  to  compensate  for  her  losses, 
she  demanded  from  her  husbands  that  they  bring  to  her  the  gem,  the 
priceless  jewel,  embedded  in  Asvatthama’s  forehead  since  the  day  of 
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his  birth.  Unable  to  bear  their  wife’s  grief,  the  Pandavas  sent  out  a 
search  party  to  locate  the  villain. 


Asvatthama  and  his  aids  had  already  reported  the  success  of  their 
nocturnal  expedition  to  Duryodhana  who  then,  sighing  with  relief, 
breathed  his  last.  Interpreting  his  demise  as  the  signal  for  the  end  of 
the  War,  the  three-man  Kaurava-army  dissolved  itself. 

A  little  later,  the  Pandava  search-party  espied  Asvatthama  sitting  by 
the  Ganges  with  a  group  of  seers  (including  Vyasa,  the  man  who 
would  later,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  make  public  a  meticulous 
record  of  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  heroes  in  the  form  of  the 
Mahabharata).16 

Sensing  that  he  was  cornered,  Asvatthama  summoned  the  mighty 

weapon  Brahmasiras  (‘Head  of  Brahma’)  given  to  him  by  his  father, 

invoking  it  with  the  express  intention  of  obtaining  apandoavaya  -  the 

17 

‘extermination  of  the  Pandavas’. 

The  moment  of  Asvatthama’s  crowning  glory  seemed  to  nigh  as  he 
stood  there,  facing  his  enemies,  armed  with  the  ultimate  weapon  of 
mass  destruction  -  the  weapon  that  the  Mahabharata  often  identifies 
with  Siva’s  Pasupata. 1 S 

But,  through  a  piquant  symmetry  of  design,  Arjuna  too  had  learnt  the 

use  of  Brahmasiras  from  Dronacharya19  and  received  the  Pasupata 

from  Siva.  Both  men  -Asvatthama  by  Drona,  and  Arjuna  by  Drona 

and  Siva  -  had  been  warned  about  the  weapons:  unless  used  with 

21 

compunction,  they  could  reduce  the  world  to  ash." 

Oblivious  to  consequence,  Asvatthama  released  his  Brahmasiras. 
Interceding  immediately,  Krsna  advised  Arjuna  to  neutralize  it  with 
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his  own.  And  a  terrible  beauty  was  born  -  lit  up  by  two  earth-destroying 
missiles,  the  sky  bleached  sparkling  white.  If  Vyasa,  the  arch-historian 
had  not  intervened,  history  itself  could  have  ended  on  that  fateful  day. 
Fearing  the  worst,  Vyasa  had  hurried  to  the  spot  and  the  sight  of  him 
brought  Arjuna  to  his  senses;  he  recalled  his  weapon.  Vyasa  pleaded 
with  the  other  to  follow  suit.  But  Asvatthama  failed  to  duplicate  Arjuna’s 
accomplishment.  Unlike  the  third  Pandava,  neither  did  he  possess  the 
superhuman  skill  of  undoing  what  had  been  done  nor  was  he  blessed 
with  the  godly  gift  of  neutering  weapons  of  such  catastrophic  caliber. 
The  best  he  could  muster  was  to  reorient  the  trajectory  of  his 
Brahmasiras  -  he  directed  it  to  fall  into  the  wombs  of  Pandava  women, 
killing  thereby  the  sole  hope  of  the  Pandavas,  the  unborn  child  the 
widowed  but  pregnant  daughter-in-law  of  Arjuna  was  carrying  in  her 
womb. 

At  this  juncture  Krsna  took  over.  He  made  one  promise  and  issued  one 
curse:  he  promised  the  Pandavas  that  he  would  revive  Arjuna’s  unborn 
grandson  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  Pandava-line;  he  cursed 
Asvatthama  to  three  thousand  years  of  ceaseless  lonely  wandering,  to 
becoming  a  walking  lack  -  full  of  sores  and  pus,  his  body  diseased  and 
stinking,  he  would  never  be  accepted  into  any  community,  always  on 
the  fringes,  never  be  allowed  the  comfort  of  any  form  of 
companionship."  Perennially  on  the  move  yet  arrested  in  a  frieze, 
Asvatthama’s  presence  hereafter  would  only  speak  of  absences;  the 
decree  of  absolute  isolation  imposed  on  him  would  only  keep  alive  the 
stigma  of  exclusion  irrevocably  attached  to  his  persona. 

Handing  over  the  gem  to  the  Pandavas  he  was  born  with,  plucking  out 
that  which  was  organic  to  his  body,  Asvatthama  left  the  field.  He  reappears 
in  the  Eleventh  Book,  ‘The  Striparvan’,  where,  with  Krtavarma  and 
Krpacharya  he  meets  Duryodhana’s  parents  and  Krpacharya  narrates  to 
them  the  details  of  Asvatthama’s  nightmarish  escapade.  We  see  him  for 
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the  last  time  heading  towards  the  hermitage  of  Vyasa.  Thereafter,  he 
disappears,  drops  clean  out  of  sight. 

There  is  one  thing,  though:  Asvatthama  and  Krpa,  nephew  as  well  as 
uncle,  were  fated  to  have  very  long  lives;  in  common  perception  they 
were  ‘immortals’. 

Hence,  the  silver  of  a  chance  that  Asvatthama  -  the  perpetrator  of 
genocide  and  feticide  as  well  as  the  first  organizer  of  a  genuine  terror- 
strike  in  ‘recorded’  history  -  may  stage  a  re-entry;  doomed  to  live  ‘for 
ever’,  the  transgressor  par  excellence  may  re-articulate  the  ethical 
dilemma  to  which  he  subjected  his  uncle,  when,  impelled  by  a 
discursive  delirium,  he  spelt  out  the  Grammar  of  Terror  almost  to  the 
last  syllable. 


Ill 

Bankimchandra  Chattopadhyay,  the  chief  ideologue  of  late  nineteenth 
century  Bengal,  the  comic-tempered  philosopher  who  almost 
single-handedly  fashioned  the  modem  Bengali  novel,  devoted  his  last 
years  to  distilling  the  Mahabharata,  to  extracting  from  it  a  cluster  of 
components  essential  for  the  framing  of  a  special  picture  of  Krsna  -  a 
picture  so  glowing  that  even  men  of  scientific  temper  would  not  hesitate 
to  bow  before  it. 

Bankim  did  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of  the  individual  Author; 
instead,  he  believed  that  the  meddling  by  all  and  sundry  had 
irretrievably  muddled  the  Mahabharata.  Yet  he  was  convinced  that  a 
careful  reading  could  enable  one  to  dissociate  chunks  composed  by 
great  poets,  sages  or  talented  artists  from  those  by  worthless  dabblers, 
pathetic  morons  or  insufferable  pedants.  He  was  also  convinced  that 
once  the  grain  was  separated  from  the  chaff,  and  a  judicious  selection 
from  the  ‘genuine’  sections  completed,  there  would  emerge  an  internally 
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consistent  narrative.  And  the  narrative,  besides  featuring  Krsna  as  its 
indisputable  and  irreproachable  agent,  would  bring  to  surface  the  main 
‘message’  of  the  Mahabharata  suppressed  so  far  -  it  would  cast  Krsna 
as  the  figure-head  of  the  developmental  process  catered  to  the  gradual 
but  progressive  self-elucidation  of  the  World-spirit. 

To  uncover  the  ‘principle  of  history’  through  Krsna,  Bankim,  (along 
with  other  similarly  motivated  texts),  produced  the  outstanding  treatise 
Krishnacharitra  (1892)  and  the  incomplete  but  equally  brilliant 
commentary  on  the  Gita  (began  in  1886;  published  posthumously  in 
1902).“  Much  erudition  and  polemical  wrangling  went  into  Babu 
Bankimchandra’s  labour  of  love.  Wherever  he  faced  a  theoretical  problem 
-  either  due  to  innovative  hypotheses  forwarded  by  European  pioneers 
of  Indology  or  due  to  untested  beliefs  held  by  tradition-bound  Indians  - 
Bankim  paused  to  reflect.  Taking  the  trouble  to  tear  to  shreds  every 
possible  objection  to  his  project,  the  master  craftsman  of  characters 
chiseled  his  way  through  vaults  of  vibrissae  to  sculpt  a  flawless  profile 
of  Krsna.  Combining  elements  from  the  ‘authentic’  first  layer  and  the 
‘less  authentic’  second  -  with  a  few  delectable  items  such  as  the  Gita 
belonging  to  its  (mostly  detestable)  third  -  Bankimchandra  literally 
novelized  the  Mahabharata.  It  now  read  like  an  even-paced  (quasi-realist) 
novel  with  a  solitary  hero  supreme  at  the  centre.  (This  mode  of 
novelization,  this  art  of  re-routing  the  ‘literary  unthing’  along  the  lines 
of  assembly-line  production  of  character-centric  ‘literary  things’,  would 
soon  become  a  national  pastime:  taking  Bankim ’s  cue  with  profound 
seriousness,  many  later  writers  would  select  this  or  that  hero  and  keep 
churning  new  versions  of  the  paradigmatic  First  Novel,  Krishnacharitra.) 
Here  is  an  instance  of  Bankim’s  methodical  re-evaluation  of  Krsna’s 
value  as  a  Man  of  Character. 

Any  child  knows  that  it  was  Krsna  who  instigated  the  Pandava-Pancalas 
to  make  a  false  statement  and  stop  Drona  from  killing  every  one  of  their 
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ksatriya  allies.  To  cash  in  on  Drona’s  weakness  for  his  son,  it  was  Krsna 
who  planted  the  idea  of  providing  the  Kaurava  Commander-in-Chief 
with  false  news  of  his  son’s  death.  But  Bankim  was  no  child;  refusing  to 
be  driven  by  drivel,  he  embarked  on  an  intricate  textual  analysis  to 
disprove  the  insinuation. 

The  Mahabharata  furnishes  not  one,  but  two  renditions  of  the  last 
hours  of  Drona:  the  first  delivered  in  direct  speech  by  the  narrator  of 
the  War  and  the  second  delivered  in  reported  speech  by  Krpacharya 
to  Asvatthama  who  had  not  witnessed  the  Pancala-prince’s  beheading 
of  his  father.26  Putting  the  two  side  by  side,  Bankim  contended,  it  was 
perfectly  plausible  to  assume  that  Drona  had  lost  his  life  in  a  fair 
battle;  to  make  the  contention  even  stronger,  Bankim  supplied  the 
extra-information  that  prompting  or  provoking  others  to  tell  untruths 
or  conspiring  to  befuddle  an  old  brahmana  were  all  quite  ‘out  of 
character’  as  far  as  Krsna  was  concerned!27 

But  the  hermeneutic  circularity  intrinsic  to  Bankim’s  method  did  yield 
a  terribly  interesting  question:  surely,  Drona  was  aware  of  his  son’s 
‘immortality’.  Then,  why  did  he  give  up  and  lay  down  his  arms  when 
Yudhisthira  (the  first  Pandava  famous  for  his  promising  fidelity  to  the 
more  nuanced  codes  of  dharma  and  love  for  unsullied  Truth),  cleverly 
garbing  the  news  as  a  half-lie,  said  to  him  ‘Asvatthama  is  dead;  (I 

mean  the  elephant  named  Asvatthama)’?  Why  did  Drona  not  see 
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through  the  cunning  of  Yudhisthira’s  circuitous  suggestion? 

Bankim’s  ‘rationalization’  of  the  Mahabharata  brought  on  its  wake  a 
novel  technique,  calculated  to  construe  an  irreconcilable  apart-ness. 
His  commandeering  of  the  Mahabharata  on  behalf  of  Krsna  -  and 
unlike  Krsna’s  pre-modem  spokesmen,  Bankim  did  not  accept  at  face- 
value  all  that  the  Mahabharata  said  about  the  Lord  -  resulted  in 
characters  not  quite  aligned  to  Krsna  being  pushed  further  and  further 
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afield.  Unsparing  in  his  criticism  of  ‘supernatural’  intrusions,  Bankim 
relegated  them  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This  relegation,  in  its  turn,  allowed 
him  to  emplace  Krsna,  shorn  of  all  mystifying  nonsense,  on  a  pedestal 
beyond  the  reach  of  rat-brained  mortals.  But  there  was  a  price  to  be 
paid  for  this  elevation.  Privileging  the  privileged  by  adhering  to  logic, 
thus  making  it  appear  ‘scientific’,  inexorably  led  to  a  clean  separation 
between  the  more  fortunate  and  the  less.  It  exacerbated  apart-ness  and 
banished  to  dimmer  regions  those  who  did  not  exactly  toe  Krsna’s 
line.  Hence,  it  is  not  really  surprising  that  Siva  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  Krishnacharitra  and  that  too  at  the  very  end.  Determined  to 
downgrade  all  potential  competitors  of  Krsna,  Bankimchandra  closed 
his  book  by  inserting  this  footnote:  ‘Wherever  the  Mahabharata 
describes  Krsna  as  a  devotee  of  Siva  that  part  is  dubious  -  each  such 
part  smacks  of  interpolation’.29 

This  therefore  is  certain:  Bankim  (and  those  inclined  to  his  method  of 
textual  sifting)  is  disinclined  to  regard  the  meeting  between  Asvatthama 
and  Siva  in  the  ‘Sauptikaparvan’  as  truly  momentous;  rather,  the 
description  is  considered  garish,  incredibly  ‘silly’  and  ‘disgustingly’ 
vulgar  for  it  presents  us  with  the  vivid  portrayal  of  a  dance  that  has 
no  parallel  with  any  decorously  choreographed  genteel  dance-form. 

Siva  was  not  alone  when  he  loomed  before  Asvatthama  and  froze  him  in 
his  tracks,  but  surrounded  by  other  physiognomically  fantastic  figures; 
not  one  of  them,  though,  in  terms  of  faces-limbs-sexual  apparatus,  fully 
nameable.  They  were  Siva’s  attendants.  Some  of  them  were  horse-faced, 
some  camel  or  monkey  or  dog  or  cat,  some  tiger  or  fox,  bear  or  python 
or  whale;  some  thousand-eyed,  some  eyeless;  some  tall,  some  dwarfed; 
some  with  enormous  penises,  some  with  testes  that  tottered  beneath  their 
own  weight;  some  balloon-bellied,  some  stick-thin;  some  bald,  some 
matted-haired  or  with  five-spiked  hairdos;  some  four-tongued,  some 
four-toothed;  some  donkey-eared;  some  decked  in  filth,  some  wearing 
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white-flower  garlands;  some  waving  a  baton  or  staff  or  flag,  some  ringing 
a  bell  or  clapping  a  thunderball.  But,  each  shimmering,  resplendent: 
laughing,  jumping,  skipping,  shrieking,  singing,  dancing,  fornicating, 
( doing  what  they  will  ).  Bursting  with  unrestrained  energy,  the  clownish 
chorus  transformed  the  site  into  a  ‘non-space’  where  the  zoo  and  the 
circus  inter-penetrated.  It  was  as  if,  to  welcome  the  critical  hour,  to 
usher  in  the  moment  at  which  the  end  of  the  world  was  scheduled  to 
begin,  the  attendants  of  Siva  chose  to  depict  the  imminent  apocalyptic 
interruption  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  carnival. 

In  the  words  of  the  Mahabharata,  Siva’s  gang  of  consorts  was  the 
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maha  or  the  gaoa. 

So,  even  if  lovers  of  sobriety  and  (  Apollonian)  order  are  keen  on  writing 
off  those  parts  of  the  Mahabharata  in  which  Siva  and  his  camp-followers 
appear  as  taints  caused  by  ‘disfigurement’,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  the  existing 
work,  at  least  in  the  ‘Book  of  the  Night  Attack’,  the  Lord  of  Destruction 
and  his  attendants  play  a  major  role.  Although  in  a  manner  subterranean, 
Asvatthama  receives  endorsement  for  his  anarchic  coup  from  a  bunch 
of  the  (Dionysian)  ganadevatas  or  ‘gods  of  the  people’.  What  is  more, 
this  textual  evidence  of  people’s  tacit  support  of  Asvatthama’s 
individualistic  onslaught  upon  the  side  championed  by  Krsna  is  fortified 
by  an  observation  made  by  anthropologists. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  a  large  section  of  Indian  householders  perform 
the  daily  ritual  of  sprinkling  drops  of  oil  on  the  ground  before  bathing. 
Scholars  believe,  this  endless  reiteration  has  a  long-standing  relationship 
with  the  legend  of  Asvatthama;  it  speaks  of  a  deep  bonding  between 
the  common  people  and  the  hero  still  roaming  the  wilderness;  the 
reflex-like  action  is  a  token  of  (forgotten  but  frozen)  remembrance  of 
Asvatthama’s  continual  suffering;  the  gesture  of  good-will  evinces  the 
wish  to  mitigate  the  agony  from  the  loss  of  the  loss  of  his  jewel,  the 
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physical  pain  that  still  consumes  him. 

Encouraged  by  the  mass-appeal  of  the  practice,  one  may  hazard  a  guess 
as  to  its  political  implication.  Could  it  be  that  by  constantly  re-inscribing 
a  (yet  to  be  gratified)  popular  wish  within  a  symbolic  network,  the  ritual 
of  oil-sprinkling  underscores  an  (endearing  but  hitherto  neglected)  aspect 
of  the  Indian  multitude’s  political  unconscious? 

IV 

In  terms  of  plot,  ‘The  book  of  Night  Attack’  is  not  over-burdened  by 
digressions.  Compared  to  most  other  Books  of  the  Mahabharata,  it 
does  not  break  off  at  points’;  taut  and  tightly  packed,  ‘ Sauptikparvan’ 
does  not  meander  much  nor  stray  very  far  from  its  main  incidents.34 
Nevertheless,  there  is  at  least  one  gap  which  is  difficult  to  account  for: 
the  (apparently)  inexplicable  absence  of  the  Magnificent  Seven  from 
the  camp  when  Asvatthama  stole  into  it  with  the  resolve  to  wipe  out 
all  his  enemies.  How  did  the  five  Pandava  brothers,  Krsna  and  Satyaki 
escape  the  whole-scale  massacre  mounted  by  the  Avenger  suffused 
with  the  might  of  Siva? 

There  are  only  two  hints  of  an  explanation  -  hints  that  make  the 
explanation  even  denser.  In  the  Ninth  Book  ‘Salyaparvan’,  we  hear 
Krsna  telling  the  other  six  that  they  should  spend  the  night  away  from 
camp  ‘for  the  sake  of  good  fortune’.  '  A  little  later,  in  the  same  Book, 
Krsna  (equipped  as  he  was  magical  powers),  divines  that  Asvatthama 
would  be  raiding  the  camp  at  night.36 

We  are  therefore  left  wondering:  if  Krsna  were  forewarned,  why  did 
he  not  take  steps  to  prevent  the  disaster;  why  did  he  only  save  himself 
and  the  other  six?  Was  he  then  a  fatalist?  Did  the  ‘  Superself’  think  that 
he  was  powerless  at  the  face  of  Fate?  That  even  with  the  help  of  the 
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‘Superman’  Arjuna,  he  could  not  unsettle  a  cosmic  plan  already 
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settled?  Or,  was  he,  after  all,  (despite  the  objections  raised  by  learned 
counsels  like  Bankimchandra,  despite  the  textual  deductions  of  experts 
filled-to-the-brim  with  Krsna-consciousness),  a  true  devotee  of 
Siva-the -Destroyer? 

These  are  some  of  the  riddles  that  have  troubled  the  author  of  The 
Book  of  Night. 


V 

The  opening  of  The  Book  of  Night  is  itself  open-ended.  The  person, 
who  rushes  onstage  and  breaks  into  manic  laughter,  speaks  as  if  he  is 
carrying  on  a  long-continuing  speech  with  no  end  in  view.  And  the 
speech  itself  is  disorderly.  Pointed  yet  disjointed,  straightforward  and 
garbled,  it  continuously  changes  register.  Here,  it  sparkles  with  an 
intense  lucidity;  there  it  frisks  like  a  lunatic’s  lurid  dream.  Here,  the 
speaker  binds  words  with  great  poetic  acumen;  there,  he  babbles  like 
a  prize  idiot.  At  times  he  seems  a  person  of  talent,  even  genius;  at 
others,  a  wretched  cacophony  of  cliches.  At  times  he  speaks  with  such 
confidence  that  he  seems  a  sage  luminous  with  wisdom;  at  others,  he 
apes  front-ranking  scholars  of  ancient  knowledge  with  such  fastidious 
pedantry  that  he  becomes  an  easy  target  of  ridicule.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
as  if  no  one  takes  note  of  his  verbal  twists  -  the  spectators,  contained 
within  the  very  folds  of  the  play,  represent  the  discerning  as  well  as 
the  scorning  ‘public’. 

As  the  play  progresses  the  speaker  traverses  through  a  range  of  emotions 
and  themes.  He  cuts  various  linguistic  figures  by  sliding  from 
light-headed  flippancy  to  neurotic  brooding,  from  elation  to 
despondency,  from  pompous  boasting  to  sentimental  self-abnegation, 
from  flamboyance  to  whimpering,  from  bombastic  florid  language  to 
risque  street-talk,  from  verbose  pink  prose  to  plain  everyday,  from 
torrential  outpourings  to  sudden  silences.  Where  does  he  get  his  energy 
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from,  this  emaciated,  thin-as-pencil  man,  to  sustain  this  veritable 
vocabulary  feat?  How  does  he,  tattered  rags  barely  covering  his 
decaying  stinking  body  and  his  age  impossible  to  guess,  hold  the 
listeners’  attention?  What  is  the  secret  of  his  animated  theatricality? 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  person-on-stage, 
even  while  staging  himself,  does  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  identity.  The 
only  hint  the  audience  receives  from  him  is  the  hint  that  he  cannot  avoid 
giving  -  and  the  clue  is  literary  in  nature. 

The  mode  of  address  the  speaker  marshals  distinctly  follows  the  dictates 
of  a  distant,  long  obsolete  dramatic  genre.  Spectators  well-versed  in 
dramaturgy  are  bound  to  suspect  that  what  lies  behind  the  speaker’s 
choice  of  genre  is  a  deeply  entrenched  psychological  compulsion. 

It  is  clear  from  the  start  that  even  when  he  refers  to  someone  else’s 
speech,  the  sole  dramatis  persona  echoes  it  by  transferring  the  speech 
to  the  first-person  singular.  He  takes  great  troubles  to  mark  the  presence 
of  non-speaking  subjects  by  partly  evacuating  himself  to  create  a 
space  for  them;  to  render  visibility  to  the  invisibles,  he  visibly  goes 
through  great  efforts  -  he  switches  personhood  and  lends  his  own 
voice  to  words  previously  uttered  by  others;  he  plays  on  repetitions  by 
the  display  of  their  deliberate  displacement.  And  all  these  constitute 

38 

the  protocol  of  a  special  type  of  Sanskrit  drama  called  the  Bhan. 

The  second  literary  ingredient  the  protagonist  puts  to  use  is  the 
quotation.  He  quotes,  at  places  exactly,  at  others  loosely,  an  immense 
number  of  texts,  some  familiar  and  some  not  so.  Of  course,  the 
references  are  never  completed.  Employing  the  technique  of  splicing 
and  welding,  he  merges  a  snatch  of  poetry  lifted  from  an  epic  with  a 
truncated  dialogue  borrowed  from  a  tragedy,  an  ancient  precept  with 
a  post-modern  poem,  highfalutin’  devotional  recitation  with  nonstop 
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football  commentary,  and  so  forth.  Relentless  in  reiterating  the 
already-articulated,  simultaneously  unyielding  in  absorbing  the  scatter 
of  received  sayings  and  adamant  about  mixing  them  up,  the  protagonist 
keeps  altering  his  collage  to  create  a  kaleidoscopic  effect.  No  one  in 
the  audience  will  miss  the  point  -  by  continually  tolling  back  to  texts 
composed  during  the  time-span  stretching  from  the  age  of  the 
Mahabharata  to  the  contemporary,  the  person  is  trying  to  tell  his 
listeners  that  he  has  always  been  attentive  to  others. 

Thus,  the  one  clue  he  gives:  although  he  is  alive  to  all  that  has  been 
happening  around  him,  he  cannot,  due  to  an  insurmountable  obstacle, 
communicate  with  others  on  a  one-to-one  basis;  it  is  not  choice  but 
coercion  that  has  made  him  opt  for  the  soliloquy,  the  dated  genre  of  the 
Bhan.  Residing  in  a  non-dialogic  void  yet  desirous  of  dramatizing 
himself,  he  has  had  to  give  up  on  the  prop  fundamental  to  the  theatre  - 
dialogue. 

And  then  he  slips.  The  hide-and-seek  game  falters.  In  the  middle  of 
the  sonorous  Sport  of  Words,  (sonorous  especially  because  of  its 
sadomasochistic  overtones  and  undertones),  he  accidentally  gives  away 
his  name.  Taken  aback,  the  viewers  find  themselves  confronted  by 
Asvatthama,  no  less. 

Immediately  the  stage  turns  into  a  revolving  one.  It  becomes  a  platform 
on  which  a  new  kind  of  event  is  enacted:  The  Reappearance  of  the 
Disappeared.  Without  doubt,  the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  ‘disappeared’ 
(or  the  desaparecido),  the  spectacular  re-materialization  of  a  ‘body 
without  matter’  has  a  spectral  quality  about  it  and  is  engaging  as 
disturbing.  But  (perhaps  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators)  it  remains 
unresolved  to  the  last  whether  the  man-on-stage  is  Asvatthama  in  flesh 
and  blood  or  an  actor  impersonating  him.  The  man,  of  course,  claims  to 
be  the  original  desperado;  the  immortal  hero  further  immortalized  by 
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the  act  of  delivering  mortal  blows  to  millions  in  one  fell  sweep.  Yet,  the 
audience  cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  the  man’s  antics  are  too  stagy 
to  be  real;  the  event  to  which  he  keeps  alluding,  the  ‘return  of  the 
disappeared’,  is  after  all  an  elaborate  bluff.  Although  he  bears  an  uncanny 
similarity  to  the  dreaded  and  piteous  anti-hero,  this  one  is  just  an  imposter. 
Even  if  he  pretends  otherwise,  he  is  just  one  more  professional  solo 
recitalist  recycling  the  worm-eaten  Mahabharata. 

It  dawns  on  the  assembled  gathering  only  after  the  speaker  unwittingly 
discloses  his  identity  that  he  has  been,  all  along,  constructing  a 
jig-saw  puzzle  out  of  a  tale  known  to  all.  But,  in  so  doing,  he  neither 
adds  nor  subtracts  from  the  original;  never  does  he  deviate  from  the 
episode  outlined  in  his  source,  Mahabharata’ s  ‘Sauptikaparvan’;  so 
faithful  is  he  to  his  master  subtext,  so  punctilious  is  he  in  its  re¬ 
calling,  that  he  does  not  omit  the  minutest  detail.  The  speaker  manifests 
his  inventiveness  neither  by  introducing  insertions  nor  by  causing 
extensions  but  only  by  retouching  the  plot.  But  his  retouch  does  not 
disfigure;  it  merely  breaks  up  the  plot  into  smaller  units  and, 
redistributing  and  reconnecting  the  fragments,  conjoins  a  new  sequence. 
(It  is  in  the  nature  of  jigsaw  puzzles  that  the  isolated  pieces  are  of 
themselves  mute.  Until  a  piece  is  fitted  into  its  exact  counterpart,  until 
the  triumph  of  integration  that  annuls  the  listless  singularity  of  estranged 
pieces  is  established,  they  connote  nothing:  the  pieces  become  readable 
only  when  they  are  assembled,  only  when  a  piece  ceases  to  be  a  piece. 
Subservient  to  a  totalizing  a-priori  pattern,  the  discrete  parts  are  at 
best  pointers  -  the  most  they  do  is  to  throw  light  on  some 
already-ratified  principle  of  association.39) 

The  speaker  structures  his  puzzle  by  both  following  and  eschewing  the 
common  means  of  constructing  jigsaw  puzzles.  He  supplies  isolated 
pieces  in  abundance,  pieces  that  can  be  recombined  without  much  effort. 
Yet  his  splicing  is  so  clever  that  no  piece,  either  as  an  isolated  element 
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or  as  a  part  of  a  larger  rubric,  sheds  any  light  on  the  law  that  determines 
how  it  is  linked  to  others.  Thus,  although  he  starts  with  a  rather 
well-known  impression,  the  puzzle-maker  speaker  ends  up  creating  a 
riddle  that  does  not  permit  the  recovery  of  the  source-image  in  its  entirety 
even  after  it  is  ‘solved’.  In  paving  a  new  route  to  an  old  story,  he  structures 
a  sequence  that  gives  the  impression  many  pieces  are  missing.  The 
newness  in  his  approach  lies  in  the  fact  that,  in  place  of  cool  linearity  or 
a  scheme  conceivable  in  terms  of  some  rational  calculus,  his 
re-sequencing  of  events  forefronts  nervy  zigzags  and  gaping  blanks  - 
blanks  which,  wanting  in  word-substitutes  simulate  festering  wounds. 

The  man-on-stage,  that  is,  either  Asvatthama  himself  or  some  buffoon 
faking  him,  is  both  in  a  hurry  to  finish  what  he  has  to  say  and  afraid  of 
coming  to  any  decisive  point.  Doubly  motivated  by  the  will  to  move  on 
and  to  be  still,  he  is  forced  to  go  through  a  quick  succession  of  moods. 
His  voice  rises  with  a  gathering  gusto  only  to  meet  with  an  anguished 
fall,  then  rises  again,  and  again  shrinks  to  nothingness,  and  again. . . 

It  is  as  if  he,  having  interiorized  the  powers  of  Siva,  the  lingam  or  the 
phallus,  the  most  popular  iconic  representation  of  the  god,  is  in  total 
control  of  his  speech-rhythm.  Curiously,  this  phallometric  count  also 
confirms  the  ‘genesis’  of  Asvatthama  as  described  in  the  First  Book 
of  the  Mahabharata,  the  ‘Adiparvan’.  Listing  the  stuff  out  of  which 
Asvatthama  was  made,  the  narrator  informs  us  there  that  he  was  ‘bom 
of  Siva,  Death,  Anger  and  Desire  combined’.40 

Now,  were  it  not  for  the  impatient  public,  the  protagonist  may  well 
have  remained  locked  in  the  web  of  emotions  epitomized  by  the  Saivic 
Sign,  the  lingam,  deferring  death  by  inviting  it  and  vice  versa,  the 
angry  man  may  have  wasted  his  entire  libidinal  stock  by  going  up  and 
down  like  a  tiresome  bobbin-on-a-wheel  till  eternity.  Had  the  audience 
maintained  polite  silence,  as  expected  of  connoisseurs  of  proscenium 
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theatre,  The  Book  of  Night’s  Asvatthama  would  certainly  have  given 
a  newer  depth  and  dimension  to  the  art  of  maintaining  ‘perpetual 
deference’.  But,  fortunately,  this  (post-present)  trick  of  building  pools 
of  lingering  traces  only  to  use  them  as  banks  for  drawing  dividends 
of  self-indulgent  arty  inferences  is  foiled  by  the  audience. 

After  all,  it  is  easy  to  write  off  the  protagonist’s  delaying  tactics  as  being 
mere  existentialist  claptrap,  too  archaic  to  be  substantially  important  for 
people  living  in  the  era  of  speed-capital.  Similarly,  the  inclination  on 
the  part  of  (murderous)  heroes  to  drape  themselves  in  the  garb  of  victims, 
the  (hypocritical)  stance  of  being  misunderstood  and  persecuted  simply 
because  one  is  alienated  from  the  immediate  environment,  the  search  of 
ploys  that  make  room  for  even  lengthier  procrastinations,  the  pose  of 
always  being  in  crisis,  lend  themselves  easily  to  another  calm  supposal: 
these  motifs  can  be  read  as  no  more  than  the  refurbishing  of  raw  material 
basic  to  Revenge  Drama  and  the  psychology  of  the  Modem  Man  since 
at  least  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet:  Prince  of  Denmark.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
important  how  the  viewers  interpret  the  actor’s  antics  nor  what  ‘label’ 
or  ‘tradition’  they  assign  to  his  ‘method-acting’;  the  important  thing  is 
that  the  audience,  encapsulated  within  the  parameters  of  the  Bhan, 
successfully  steer  the  play’s  ‘action’  by  blocking  the  free  flow  of  the 
far-too-fluent  actor’s  speech. 

Bored  by  the  speaker’s  pointless  ramblings,  angered  by  his  outlandish 
showing  off,  the  listeners  boo  him,  distract  him.  In  truth,  it  is  this 
distraction,  which  makes  the  play  possible  -  it  forces  the  protagonist 
to  face  up  to  himself,  go  through  the  act  that  he  would  rather  not 
perform.  The  (outwardly)  external  interventions  have  other 
repercussions  too.  By  breaking  into  the  sleepwalker’s  dream-work,  the 
viewers  experience  an  insurrection  of  repressed  memories;  they,  albeit 
faintly,  sense  they  are  witnessing  a  peculiarly  self-implicating  deja  vu. 
The  spectators  mock  the  speaker,  ridicule  him  and  his  language-game, 
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and  he,  imposing  in  his  pose  of  Asvatthama,  retaliates  by  calling  them 
names.  He  seeks  to  blend  ‘eager  reluctance’  with  ‘reluctant  eagerness’ 
in  his  diction,  but  listeners  with  no  patience  for  subtlety  thwart  him. 
Frustrated  by  the  audience’s  intellectual  non-cooperation  and  aggressive 
catcalls,  the  actor  is  unable  to  show  to  them  what  he  considers  a 
performance  to  marvel  at.  Again,  the  same  frustration  forces  the  actor 
to  plead  with  the  audience  for  help  and  sustenance  when  he  loses  the 
thread  of  his  plot.  This  goading  and  gorging  from  both  sides  kindles 
in  the  audience’s  mind  the  vague  perception  of  having  previously 
experienced  the  scene;  of  re-viewing  a  passing  moment  during  which 
they,  instead  of  Asvatthama,  were  the  major  players. 

The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is  that  the  gana,  albeit  gentrified,  and 
Asvatthama  meet  for  the  second  time.  The  gana,  however,  fail  to 
comprehend  the  real  significance  of  this  encounter;  they  forfeit  the 
chance  of  allegorizing  the  historical  upheaval  that  promises  radical 
change  from  their  standpoint,  and  Asvatthama  confiscates  the  aborted 
opportunity  to  parade  himself  as  the  authentic  Singular  Universal  of 
modem  times,  as  the  emblematic  figure  who  both  fits  the  bill  of 
today’s  capricious  world  and  demonstrates  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
what  is  excluded  is  also  necessarily  included.  The  gana's  failure  to 
realize  their  historic  potential  helps  in  fostering  delusions  of  grandeur 
on  Asvatthama’s  part.  But,  since  the  delusion  fails  to  rid  itself  from 
the  soundlook  of  being  substantially  empty,  the  grandeur,  too,  fails  to 
be  convincing. 

Honestly,  failure  is  the  heart  of  the  matter  of  The  Book  of  Night. 


VI 

The  Asvatthama  in  the  play  is  dispossessed  of  his  gem,  that  jewel 
which  had  glittered  like  the  (dreaded)  third  eye  of  Siva  at  the  time  of 
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Mahabharata's  night-raid.  (Incidentally,  Asvatthama  had  himself  refers 
to  the  eye  in  his  panegyric  on  Siva  in  the  ‘Sauptikparvan’.41) 
Nevertheless,  the  impoverished  outcaste  of  The  Book  of  Night  is 
untiring  in  asserting  that  he  is  Siva’s  incarnation  and  that  his 
re-materialization  has  direct  bearing  upon  an  unfinished  task. 
Asvatthama’s  ‘human  resentments’  had  expanded  into  ‘divine 
destructiveness’  in  the  ‘Sauptikaparvan’.  And,  in  parallel  to  that 
‘expansion’,  he  became  more  than  ‘just  a  human  rejector  of  Krsna 
devotion’.  After  his  meeting  with  Siva,  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  god 
who  was  an  ‘arch-rival’  to  Krsna.4"  And  after  much  subterfuge, 
dillydallying  and  retreat,  the  reappeared  Asvatthama  declares  that  he 
is  not  just  the  instrument  of  pralaya  or  utter  devastation  but  also  the 
most  reliable  exponent  of  the  metaphysics  of  pralaya. 

The  curious  thing  is  that,  in  his  struggles  to  ‘explain’  the  politico- 
philosophical  significance  of  his  ‘second  coming’,  what  Asvatthama 
undergoes  is  nothing  short  of  the  experience  of  terror.  The  hero  who 
had  the  insight  to  generalize  the  particular  happenstance  of  the  owl 
hunt  and  the  power  of  abstraction  necessary  for  developing  from  the 
discrete  instance  the  theorem  on  ‘terror-tactics’,  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  re-affirm  the  same  theorem.  Nevertheless,  he  suggests  that  the 
affective  state  of  terror,  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  fear,  fright  or 
anxiety,  is  inextricably  bound  to  the  notion  of  pralaya',  it  is  not  to  the 
event  of  vanishing  of  individuals  but  to  the  event  of  extinction  of 
species  that  terror  alludes;  and,  (most  frighteningly),  since  the 
conditions  of  actualizing  pralaya  are  far  more  securely  in  place  today 
than  ever  before,  the  marginalized  Asvatthama  of  the  Mahabharata 
cannot  but  be  instated  at  the  centre;  the  Spirit  of  Terror  that  had  so  far 
reigned  in  the  domain  of  myths  and  legends  can  no  longer  avoid 
corporealization.  One  gathers  from  the  leads  he  provides  that  even 
while  terror  feeds  on  differing  aspects  of  fear,  fright  and  anxiety,  it 
also  supersedes  the  other  three  affective  states.  Besides  making  people 
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fearful,  frightened  and  anxious  in  varying  degrees,  every  situation  of 
terror  brings  forth  a  surplus  that  simply  cannot  be  reckoned  within  the 
economy  of  fear  or  fright  or  anxiety.  Exceeding  the  cognitive  limits 
of  the  ‘Sauptikparvan’,  the  reappeared  Asvatthama  comes  to  the  verge 
of  weaving  a  definition  of  terror  which  bears  the  seal  and  stamp  of 
nowness  43  He  takes  the  owl-attack  outlined  in  the  Mahabharata  as 
the  proto-type  for  all  subsequent  sneak-raids  launched  with  the  motive 
of  removing  some  or  the  other  specific  group  in  one  blow.  He  tries  out 
his  hunch  in  the  context  in  which  nuclear  armaments,  instruments  of 
mass-annihilation  that  far  outstrip  the  Brahmasiras  /  Pasupata  in  terms 
of  viciousness  and  impact,  render  a  real  value  to  the  species’ 
death-instinct;  he  tries  his  hand  at  working  out  the  ‘nuclear  deal’ 
which  culminates  logically  in  the  introjection  of  globalized  Thanatos 
into  every  individual's  Unconscious  with  greater  and  greater  speed. 
But,  in  so  doing,  he  keeps  breaking  out  in  cold  sweat  -  deducing  that 
every  human  subject  of  today  is  a  (clandestine  and  perverse)  emanation 
of  Asvatthama,  the  master  of  ‘terror-tactics’  finds  himself  terrified  of 
the  (hidden)  implication  of  his  own  deduction. 

Usurping  the  ‘voice  of  the  people’,  Asvatthama  presents  a  litany  of 
complaints  against  his  arch-enemy  Krsna.  He  gives  to  Krsna  the  title 
‘God  of  State’.  According  to  him,  actuator,  fomenter  and  cheerleader 
rolled  into  One,  Krsna  alone  (and  by  extension  whoever  or  whatever 
‘represents’  the  modem  state)  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  violence. 
As  warranted,  Asvatthama  spins  his  ‘Song  of  Resentment’  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  ‘  Song  Celestial’ ,  the  Gita.  He  lifts  an  expression 
from  a  Gffa-verse  and  stitches  it  onto  another  and  produces  a  boisterous 
(but  slightly  boyish)  caricature  of  the  famed  sayings  of  Krsna.  And  he  is 
particularly  partial  towards  those  in  which  Krsna  exhibits  symptoms  of 
a  chronic  megalomania.  Asvatthama  treats  Krsna’s  proclamations  (‘I 
am  the  Sacrifice-fire  and  1  am  the  offering’,  IX.  16;  ‘Of  utterances,  I  am 
the  single  syllable  Aunf ,  X.  25;  ‘Of  letters  I  am  the  letter  A  and  of 
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compounds  I  am  the  dual’,  X.  33;  ‘Of  the  deceitful  I  am  the  gambling’, 

X.  36,  etc.)  as  readymade  material  for  a  self-deconstructing  parody.44 

Happy  to  have  procured  the  agency  by  which  one  engages  in  the  most 
dangerous  textual  edge-play  that  India,  in  particular  modem  India 
provides,  Asvatthama  may  have  continued  refining  his  needlework.  But 
the  moment  he  recollects  Krsna’s  resounding  ‘boast’,  ‘Time  am  I;  even 
without  thee,  all  the  warriors  standing  arrayed  in  the  opposing  armies 
shall  cease  to  be;  by  Me  alone  are  they  slain  already’,45  he  loses  the 
thread  of  his  emerging  counter-narrative  for  good.  Stumped  by  the 
metaphysical  reach  of  the  statement,  he  finds  himself  in  a  quandary. 

The  problem  of  agency  becoming  more  serious  than  ever,  Asvatthama 
gestures  towards  questions  that  lend  to  the  problem  the  dimension  of 
the  absurd:  who,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term,  captures  and  expresses  the 
‘principle  of  history’,  Siva  or  Krsna?  Does  Siva  stand  behind  Krsna  or 
is  it  the  other  way  round?  Or,  is  the  ‘principle’  constituted  by  a  dubious 
trafficking  between  double-crossing  gods?  Do  these  undercover  agents 
organize  the  slaughter  of  innocents  like  wanton  boys  who  kill  flies  for 
sport?  Or,  even  worse,  does  India  have  no  ‘principle’  to  speak  of?  Is  it  a 
nation  where  everything  is  already-accomplished?  Is  India,  ‘locked’  by 
history,  a  futureless  dystopia?  Is  it  a  land  where  the  only  permissible 
conduct  is  to  condemn  oneself  to  the  (mindless)  repetition  of  the  same? 

Nonplussed  by  the  possibility  of  countless  reversals,  Asvatthama  fails 
to  flesh  out  his  ‘counter-thesis’.  And,  it  is  precisely  this  failure 
that  saves  the  play  The  Book  of  Night  from  degenerating  into  a 
‘thesis-play’,  into  an  exercise  in  wordy  declamation  particularly 
favoured  by  demagogue-ish  playwrights. 

Thus,  The  Book  of  Night  originally  published  in  Bengali  in  September 
2000,  exactly  a  year  before  the  earth-shaking  incident  now  numerically 
symbolized  as  ‘9/11’  took  place,  ends  up  drawing  a  blank.  Trembling, 
a  white  sheet,  it  now  awaits  the  touch  of  someone  else’s  stylus. 
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